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Major-General by the President. Witb, his usual 
foresight he had been studying strategy for some 
time, and when he took the field was thoroughly 
competent to command. He was given a division 
of the Army of the Potomac, and set to watch the 
upper fords of the river. Many months were 
spent in training his army. At length, early in 
1862, he crossed the river and advanced up the 
Shenandoah Valley. He was driving Jackson 
before him, and doing his work well and faith- 
fully, when the War dee tale began to with- 
_ drawhis troops. First a brigade, then a regiment, 
then a whole division were ordered to the defense 
of posts which were supposed to be in danger ; 
so that at last General Banks was left with only 
about 4,000 men, while Jackson lay opposite him 
with 15.000. The circumstance soon became 
known to the wily rebel, and the attack on Front 
Royal fullowed. Banks’ retreat to the north side 
of the Potomac, without the loss of a gun and 
with a very small loss in men, is rightly accounted 
one of the most. brilliant military operations of 
the war. Jackson’s disappointment at the escape 
of the prey he already deemed secured was severe. 
It was on the occasion of this retreat that the 
incident of the little slave girl, whom Banks car- 
ried out of Virginia “on the national cannon,’ 
took place: nothing in his career has made him. 
more popular than this. — ; 
When M‘Clellan commenced his retreat from 
the Peninsula, Banks was ordered forward to the 
Rappahannock under Pope. He fought the battle 
of Cedar Mountain with forces very inferior to the 
enemy, and with Sigel’s aid held him in check 
until M‘Clellan had retreated safely to Yorktown. 
He did not take part in the battles of Centreville 
or Bull Run the Second. Having been wounded 
at the Rappahannock, he was doing duty at 
Washington as military commander. 
_ In November, 1862, General Banks was ap- 


pointed commander of what was. known as the © 


“ Great Southern Expedition,” and on his arrival 
at New Orleans succeeded General Butler in com- 
mand of the Department of the Gulf, in which 
office his great executive abilities have been 
called into active exercise for the good of the 
national cause. 
The military campaign upon which he soon 
entered proved one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful of the war, resulting, as allso well remem- 
ber, in the capture of the famous rebel stronghold 
of Port Hudson after much severe fighting and a 
long and arduous but admirably conducted siege. 
His latest exploit has been the capture of 
Brazos Island, Point Isabel, and Brownsville, 
Texas, the opening of the Rio Grande to legitimate 
commerce, and the breaking up of the immense 
blockade-running and cotton-trading operations of 
the rebels in that region. More work is laid out 
for him to accomplish before the close of the 
winter, and he is one of the few among onr 
generals who never disappoint the expectations 
of the country. 


LitrLe Tatnes.—As the day light can be seen 
through very small holes, so. little things will 
illustrate a person’s character. Indeed, character 
consists in.little acts habitually and honorably 
performed, daily life being the qnarry from which 
we build it up and rongh-hew the habits from it. 
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True Christianity will _gaim-by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of mun.—Spurzheim. Sy~ 





THIRTY CENTURIES OLD; 
OR ALL ABOUT MUMMIES, 


Bgrore us, asve write, lie two human heads 
(command your nerves, dear reader), not mere 
bate skeuls, but the actual flesh and blood as well 
as he boné—heads once throbbing with life ‘and 
instinet with intelligence! One of them is that 
of aman, the other that of a woman, who lived 


“labored, and perchance loved--not yesterday, 


not last week, not last year, not ten years, not a 





Fig. 1, 
hundred years, not three hundred years, but thirty 
centuries ago, in the mystic land of Egypt. We 
seem, while gazing at them, to be sitting beneath 
the shadow of the pyramids, whence “the ages”’ 
look down upon us, and listening reverently to 
the chanting of the priests, as the long proces- 
sion, led by the sacred bull, moves slowly past 
toward the temple of Osiris. But the rattling of 
the Broadway omnibuses breaks in upon our 
dream, and a glance at the Evening Post, with 
the latest telegram from the seat of war, brings 
us back to America and to-day, between which 
and the Egypt of the Pharaohs these heads are a 
connecting link. Here are the pyramid-builders 
of three thousand years ago, téte-d-téte with the 
constructors of the locomotives and steamships 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. What 
a broad stretch of the world’s history lies between ! 
But our present object is not to moralize, but to 
tell our readers something about mummies in gen- 
eral, and about these mummy heads in particular. 
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HOW THE INCAS WERE PRESERVED. 

The practice of preserving the bodies of the 
dead has prevailed in several countries besides 
Egypt. The ancient Peruvians, according to 
Garcilasso, preserved the bodies of their Incas 
“perfect as life, without so much as the hair of 
the eyebrows wanting.” “In the great temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco, their bodies, ranged on one: 
side, and those of their queens on the other, sat, 
clothed in their former princely attire, upon chairs 
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of gold, their heads inclined downward. covered 
with raven black or silver gray hair, and their 
hands placidly crossed over their bosoms.* 

It is supposed that the exposure of the bodies 
to the cold dry air of the mountainous region of 
Peru was sufficient to preserve them, without re- 
course to any artificial process. I{ is known that 
the Guanches, or aboriginal inhabitants of the Ca- 
naries, removed the entrails of the dead, dried 
the ‘corpse in the air, covered it with aromatic 
varnish, and, wrapping it in goatskins, kept it in 
a wooden case. These mummies are described 
as “light in weight, of a yellow color, and hav- 
ing a strong aromatic odor.” 


EMBALMING IN, EGYPT. 

All the dead of Egypt were embalmed in some 
manner, partly, it is supposed, from religious mo- 
tives and partly for sanitary reasons. The Egyp- 
tians. believed that after the lapse of ages the 
spirit would return to the body, and that it was 
therefore their duty to preserve it. 


THE DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 

From inspection of the Egyptian mummies, it 
is evident that several modes of preparation were 
in use, differing in many essential points. The 
intestines taken from the body were cleaned and 
embalmed in spices, and deposited in four vases, 
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Fie. 4 
one. of which contained the stomach and large 
intestines ; another, the small intestines ; a third, 





* Prescoti’s “ Conquest of Peru.” 
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the lungs and heart; and the fourth, the liver 
and gall bladder, Each of these vases bore the 
name and image of some deity, who was supposed 
to have special charge of the parts contained in 
it. They were placed in the tomb with the 
corpse ; and so careful were the Egyptians to 
show respect to everything that belonged to the 
human body, that even the sawdust of the floor 
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on which the embalmers did their work was gath- 
ered into linen bags and also placed in the tomb. 

The mummies preserved by balsamic and as- 
tringent substances are either filled with a mix- 
ture of resin and aromatics or with asphaltum 
and pure bitumen. When filled with resinous 
matter, they are of an olive color, and the skin is 
dry and flexible, as if tanned. The features are 
preserved, and appear as during life. The teeth, 
hair, and eyebrows are well preserved. Mum- 
mies of this kind are light, dry, and easily bro- 
ken. Some-of them are gilt all over, others only 
on the head and feet. 

Mummies filled with bitumen are black; the 
skin is hard and shining, as if varnished ; the fea- 
tures perfect, and the whole corpse dry, heavy, 
and difficult to break. Of the mummies presery- 
ed with natron and filled with asphaltum and res- 
inous substances, the skin is hard and elastic, re- 
sembling parchment, and does not adhere to the 
‘bones ; the countenance is little altered, but the 
hair falls off on being touched. 

All these kinds of mummies were enveloped in 
linen bandages, sometimes one thousand yards in 
length ; the body was then inclosed in a carton- 
age or pasteboard case (fig. 1), fitting closely, 

» which was richly painted and gilded, and adorned 
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with beads and bugles ; the cartonage was coy- 
ered with three or four cases, ornamented in a 
like manner (fig. 2) ; and the whole was then in- 
closed in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 

The bodies of the poor were salted, and boiled 
in bituminous matter, and are black, dry, heavy, 
and hard to break. Neilher the hair nor the eye- 
brows are preserved, and there i3 no gilding up- 
on them. They are most numerous of all. 


DID CHILDREN DIE IN EGypT? | 
Very few mummies of children are found in 
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Egypt, though it is known that even those just 
born were embalmed. Infant mortality must 
have been small in those days, or else the bodies 
of children have disappeared from the tombs in 
some mysterious way. 


EMBALMING BY THE JEWS AND OTHERS. 
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from the average, and they are of fair propor- 
tions. They indicate large Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Hope, 
and Veneration ; while the organs in the lower 
portions are nof as large. Intellectually, there 
is neither an excess nor deficiency in develop- 


Embalming was practiced to some extent by | ment, but a general evenness prevails. The qual- 


the Hebrews, from the time of Joseph to that of 
Christ, as appears from the Scriptures. Among 
the Greeks, Romans, and early Christians it was 
also common, The practice continued in Egypt 
till the sixth century, and seems to have fallen 
gradually into disuse.* 

The cost of the most expensive method of em- 
balming was a talent of silver, or about six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. A moderate price was 
two hundred dollars. 


MODERN PROCESSES. 

Thénard’s Chemistry contains a description of 
a method of embalming employed in recent times 
by Dr. Chaussier. The body, thoroughly emptied 
and washed with wuter, is kept saturated with 
corrosive sublimate, The salt gradually com- 
bines with the flesh, gives it firmness, and renders 
it imputrescible and incapable of being injured 
by worms. The author states that he had seena _ 
head thus prepared which had been exposed to™ 
the weather for several years: without suffering 
the slightest change. The flesh was as hard as 
wood. 

Dr. Ure states that a solution of chloride of 
mercury and wood vinegar is the most efficacious 
preparation for the purpose; but Mr. Falconi 
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finds, after numerous experiments, that sulphate 


of zine is the best material. An injection of 
about a gallon, he says, will preserve a body. 
Bodies so preserved retain all their flexibility for 
forty days. It is only afcer that period that they 
begin to dry up, still preserving, however, their 


natural color. 
OUR MUMMY HEADS. 


The mummy heads now before us are of a dark- 
brown cvlor ; the features, where not broken by 
hard usage, are tolerably well preserved ; the 
hair is mostly gone, but what remains is of a 
bright red color (though this is not likely to have 
been its natural hue) ; the skin is hard and some- 
what elastic ; the flesh has peeled off in some 
places, exposing the bone. The face of the male 
(fig. 3) shows. signs of a beard, though but little 
of it remains. Both the heads emit a strong 
pitehy odor. They were.procured for us in Egypt 
by Geo. R. Gliddon, Esq., formerly consul at 


Cairo. 
MUMMY PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenotogically, these mummy heads present 
no very remarkable aspect. The size is not far 


* New American Encyclopedia. 





ity of the organization, judging from the fineness 
in the texture of the bone, is nearly if not quite 
equal to that of the Egyptian of to-day ; but 
there can be no doubt that the differences among 
the Egyptians of three thousand years ago was as 
great as among the Egyptians of the present 
time, or among the people of any other race or 
nation, The drawings in Nott and Gliddon’s 
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‘Types of Mankind,” however, show that these 
are about average specimens of ancient Egyptian 
heads. 

Figs. 6 and 6 are described by Messrs. Nott 
and Cliddor as illustrations of the true Egyptian , 
form of cranium. “ An elengated head,” Morton 
says, “ .**h a broad receding forehead, gently 
aquiliae 2s9se, and retreating chin, together with 
the marked distance between the nose and the 
mouth, and the long, smooth hair, are all cbarac- 
teristic of the monumental Egyptians.” Of fig. 7, 
Morton, as quoted by Nott and Gliddon, says: 
“ This head possesses great interest on account of 
its decided Hebrew features, of which many ex- 
amples are extant on the monuments of Egypt.” 

Fig. 8 is the head of a mummied Negress, and 
possesses the prominent characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the Negro race at the present day. It 
was taken from a tumulus at the\sacred Isle of 
Beghe, and may have been the slave of some wor- 
shiper at the shrine of Osiris on the adjacent Isle 
of Phile. The specimen is unique in the annals 
of Egyptian embalming, as no other purely Negro 
vestiges have as yet been found in tumuli or cat- 


acombs. 
—_—<4 0 o-——__ 


HUMAN FOSSILS. 


Der. Lunn, the Danish naturalist, has given an 
account of his discoveries in the caves of Brazil, 
so rich in animal remains. He found human fos- 
sils in eight different localities, all bearing marks 
of geological antiquity, intermixed with those of 
numerous extinct animals. In the province of 
Minas Geraes he found human skeletons amoag 
the remains of forty-four species of extinct ani- 
mals, among which was a fossil horse. Ina cave 
on the borders of a lake called Lago Santa, he 
again collected multifarious human bones in the 
same condition as those of the extinct animals, and 
he considers that their geological relations unite 
to prove that they were entombed in their pres- 
ent position long before the formation of the lake 
on whose borders the cave is situated ; leaviug 
thus no doubt of their coexistence in life and 
thei? association in death. With regard to the 
race to which these hnman fossils belong, Dr. 
Lund observes that the form of the skull differs in . 
no respect from the acknowledged American type. 
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THE FLORIDA FOSSIL MAN. 

Prof. Agassiz in a lecture, delivered in Mobile 
in 1853, says : 

“Respecting the fossil remains of the human 
body I possess from Florida, I can only state 
that the identity with human bones is beyond 
question, the parts preserved being the jaws with 
perfect teeth, and a portion of a foot. They were 
discovered by my friend Pourtales in a bluff upon 
the shores of Lake Monroe, in Florida. The mass 
in which they were found is a conglomerate of 
rotten coral-reef, limestone, and shells. 

“ The question of their age is more difficult to 
settle. Considering that the marine animals now 
living along the coast of Florida have at least 
been in existence one hundred thousand years, 
for their remains are found in the coral, limestone, 
and upon the outside reefs, and assuming that the 
surface of the northern half of the peninsula al- 
ready formed continued for nine tenths of that 
time a desert waste, there would still remain ten 
thousand years durivg which it should be admit- 
ted that the mainland was inhabited. by man and 
the land animals, vestiges of which have been 
buried in the deposits formed by the fresh water 
covering parts of its surface.” 


THE NATCHEZ SKELETON. 

In the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia (1846), it is stated that Dr 
Dickeson presented a relic of great interest, viz., 
the fossil os innominatum of a human subject 
taken from a stratum of blue clay near Natchez, 
Miss., and about two feet below the skeletons of 
the megalonyx and other genera of extinct quad- 
rupeds. Sir Charles Lyell acknowledges the bone 
to be fossil, but expresses his belief that it was 
not found in the blue clay. He says: 


“T could not ascertain that the pelvis had been 
dug out in presence of a geologist or a practical 
observer; he believed, therefore, that it was 
picked up in the bed of the stream, and he sug- 
gests that the pelvis may have fallen from the 
summit of the cliff. If it really were found in 
situ at the base of the precipice, its age would 
more probably be 100,000 years.” 


THE SUB-CYPRESS MAN. 


- Dr. Dowler’s sub-cypress man ( Tableaua of New 
Orleans) caused a great sensation at the time of 
the discovery, and is still quoted as a fact in the 
most recent publications. In the excavation of 
the gasworks at New Orleans, burnt wood was 
found at the depth of sixteen feet, and at. the 
same depth the workmen discovered the skeleton 
of aman. The cranium lay beneath the root of 
a cypress tree, belonging to the fourth forest level 
below the surface, and was in good preservation. 
The other bones crumbled to pieces on being 
handled. The type of the cranium was, as might 
be expected, that of the original American race. 
If we take, then, the present era (of the last 
emergence of the present site of New Orleans) at 
14.400 years, and add three subterranean groups, 
each equal to the living (leaviag out the fourth 
in which the skeleton was found) at 42 200, we 
have a total of 57,000 years. From these data it 
would appear that the human race existed in the 
delta of the Mississippi more than 57,000 years 
ago; and then ten subterraneous forests, with the 
one now growing, establish that an exuberant 
flora existed in Louisiana more than 100,000 years 
earlier ; so that 150,000 years ago the Mississippi 
bathed the magnificent cypress forests with its 
turbid waters. In a note sent to Drs. Nott and 
Gliddon, April, 1853, Dr. Dowler adds: “ Since I 
sent you the tableaux several important discoy- 
eries have been made, illustrative of its funda- 
mental principles in relation to the antiquity of 
the human race in this delta, as proved by works 
of art underlying not only the live-oak platform, 
but also the second range of subterranean cy- 
press stumps, exposed during a recent excavation 


in a cypress basin.” 
a 4 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of gloiious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 


DREAMS. 





“aq medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers, or u mob of kings.” Dryden. 





Lorp Brovenam, says a writer in the Home 
Journal, has hazarded the assertion that all 
dreams really take place either in the aet of falling 
asleep or of awaking; but this may be considered, 
at least, doubtful. In perfect sleep ad/ the organs 


of the brain are at rest, but when one or more 
organs awake—when others are in repose—the 
phenomenon of dreaming is the result. The want 
of mutual co-operation between all the organs 
accounts for the general confusion and absurdities 
of dreams. 

DREAM-POETRY. 


The only one of our mental powers undimin- 
ished by dreaming is the fancy or imagination, 
and in cases of this nature there is an oc- 
casional coherence. For instance, the fact related 
by Coleridge, that his poem of ‘“ Kubla-Khan” 
was composed during sleep, when he experienced 
the most vivid impressions—that he had enmposed 
between two and three hundred lines. On awak- 
ing, he had so distinct a recollection of what had 
passed, that he seized his pen and wrote that 
brilliant fragment, fortunately preserved in his 
works. To come nearer home, a gentleman well- 
known in literary circles, now resident in New 
York, a few years ago dreamed that he had com- 
posed several verses of poetry, which (as in the 
case of Coleridge) were so impressed upon his 
mind that he failed not to write them down when 
he awoke; but, in this case, it is still the more 
remarkable, that before or since that dream he 
had never succeeded in making two lines ‘*jingle.” 


THE “ DEVIL'S SONATA.” 


There are also authentic accounts of mathema- 
ticians having completed.in their dreams the 
solution of difficult problems. At times a dream 
may leave a strong impression on the mind, as in 
the case of Tartini, the celebrated violinist, who 
wrote the “ Devil’s Sonata” from the inspiration 
ofadream. M. de Laland has left us the partic- 
ulars from Tartini’s “dwn mouth,” which demon- 
strates to what a degree the imagination, during 
sleep, may be influenced: ‘“ He dreamed, one 
night, in 1718, that he had made a compact with 
the devil, who promised to be at his service on 
all occasions, and during this vision everything 
succeeded according to his mind. He imagined 
he presented to the arch-fiend his own violin, in 
order to discover what kind of a musician he was; 
when, to his great astonishment, he heard him 
play a solo so singularly beautiful, which he 
executed with such superior taste and precision, 
that it surpassed all the music he had ever heard 
or conceived in his life. So great was his sur- 
prise and so exquisite his delight, that for a 


time it deprived him of the power of breathing. - 


He awoke with the violence of his sensations, and 
instantly seized his fiddle, in the hope of express- 
ing what he had just heard, but in vain. He, 
however, directly composed a piece, and called 
it the ‘ Devil’s Sonata.’ He knew it, however, to 
be so inferior to what his sleep had produced, 
that he stated he would have broken his instru- 
ment and abandoned mnsic forever if he could 
have subsisted by any other means.” 


DREAMING AND INDIGESTION. 


Children dream almost from birth, and, from 
many causes, are more apt to have visions of ter- 
ror than adults. In health, when the mind is at 
ease, we seldom dream ; butin disease our dreams 
are not only frequent but distressing ; for example, 
persons afflicted with dropsy will dream of floods 








and rivers. Old people dream oftener than the 
middle-aged, owing to the more disturbed nature 
of thei repose. Persons of bad digestion are 
harassed with frightful fancies. It is said this 
fact was.well known to Mrs. Radcliffe. who supped 
upon the most indigestible food for the purpose 
of filling her sleep with those phantoms of horror 
so forcibly embodied in “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” Some persons never dream ; a cele- 
brated pedestrian asserts that he never did so 
when he lived exclusively on vegetable food. It 
is remarkable that a person blind from birth 
never dreams of visible objects ; and Dr. Darwin 
relates the case of a deaf gentleman who, in his 
dreams, conversed with his fingers or in writing. 


TIME AND SPACE ANNIHTLATED. 


Persons who talk aloud while sleeping never 
recollect their dreams, yet remember them when 
they do not speak. The absence of surprise is 
very remarkable; in visions of the dead, for 
instance, we do not wonder at beholding individ- 
uals, whom we knew in our dreams, to have been 
buried for years; we may dream of Daniel 
Webster, but it is as of a person co-existent with 
ourselves. We pass in a second of time from one 
country to another ; and persons who have lived 
in different ages of the world are brought together 
with wondrous incongruity. A gentleman dreamt 
that he crossed the Atlantic and spent two weeks 
in London ; on his return he fell into the ocean, 
and awaking with the fright, he discovered that 
he had not been asleep ten minutes ; space and 
time were both annihilated. Another phenom- 
enon is the rapidity with which trains of thought 
pass through the mind; Sir B. Brodie tells the 
following ot the late Lord Holland: On one 
occasion being much fatigued, while listening to 
a friend reading aloud, he fell asleep, and had a 
dream that required twenty minutes to express in 
writing ; after he awoke he found that he remem- 
bered the beginning of one sentence, while he 
actually heard the latter part of that immediately 
following, so that the whole time during which 
he slept did not occupy more than a few seconds. 
De Quincy, under the influence of opium, dreamed 
that he lived one hundred years in a single night. 
In the Greek and Roman@lassics many singular 
dreams are recorded. Cicero, for years, made 
them an especial study; and in such estimation 
were they held, that they even influenced legisla- 
tion. During the Marsian war (B. ©. 90), the 
Roman senate ordered the temple of Juno to be 
rebuilt, in consequence of a dream of the wife of 
the consul, Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

CAUSES OF DREAMS. 

Although the predisposing causes of dreams 
may be looked for in more. than one direction, 
they are in general referable to some peculiar 
condition of the body, and are often called into 
action through the agency of the external senses. 
Dr. Gregory having occasion to apply a bottle of 
hot water to his feet, dreamed that he was ascend- 
ing Mount Aitna, and found the heat insufferable. 
On another occasion, when the bed-clothes fell 
off, he dreamed of being in the Arctic regions, 
and suffered from the frost. Dr. Reid had a 
blister applied to his head, and dreamed of being 
scalped by Indians. Damp sheets have caused a 
person to dream of being dragged through a mill- 
pond. The smell of a flower applied to the nos- 
trils has called forth the idea of walking in a 
garden ; and the sound of a flute has invoked the 
most pleasing associations. They also indicate 
the peculiarities of the dreamer; a miser will 
dream of his gold, a philosopher of science, a 
merchant of his ventures, and a lover of his mis- 
tress ; but, as a general rule, dreams exaggerate 
every circumstance, agreeable or otherwise. 

ARE THEY EVER PROPHETIC? 

The age of miracles having long since passed 
away, the Christian dispensation totally rejects 
the prophetic power of dreams; and they should 
now never be received as vebicles of divine reve- 
lation. No doubt many dreams have been 
actually verified, but this is the result of chance 
alone; and for one dream realized, at least one 
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thousand are idle fancies. In considering this 
subject, we should not lose sight of that proneness 
which many experience in courting the objects of 
their hopes and fears. For example: if you have 
a friend engaged in the present disastrous war, 
your fears for his safety may Jead you to dream 
of his captivity or death, and you may see him 
suffering in a Richmond dungeon, or lying dead 
on the batile-field of Antietam ; should either of 
these calamities turn out to be true, the dream is 
called to mind, and in your excitement you are 
apt to consider it a prophetic indication of disaster. 
It is needless to multiply examples of dreams ful- 
filled which are capable of explanation on prin- 
ciples equally rational. As to the aciual coinci- 
dences between dreams and events, it is only 
surprising, considering the countless fancies which 
are passing through our minds during sleep, that 
the coincidences are not ten times more numerous 
than they are. 
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WILD MEN AND BHAST-CHILDREN. 


HERE 1s no authentic account of any people— 
any men and women living in communities— 
who have not possessed an articulate language, 
knowa the use of fire, and had tools of some sort ; 
but there are, doubtless, lower conditions under 
which it is possible for human beings to exist, 
and under which individual human beings have 
existed, at least for a time. Where, then, is the 
lowest limit of human existence? It is not easy 
—perhaps at present not possible—to determine. 
There are stories, both old and new, of man liy- 
ing as a beast among beasts, or in a state of deg- 
radation not far removed from this, but few of 
them are worthy of any reliance as proof of ac- 
tual fact. The following are some of these sto- 
ries, with such brief comments as suggest them- 
selves thrown in by way of explanation: 


WILD BOYS IN GERMANY. 

Napoleon’s German Wars left the countries ray- 
aged by his armies in a state of misery and de- 
moralization such as those only who have follow- 
ed the blighted track of an invader can have any 
adequate conception. During that period chil- 
dren without parents or friends and utterly un- 
cared for were common in Germany. A benevo- 
lent nobleman, Count von der Recke, took seve- 
ral of these wandering orphans into his asylum at 
Overdyke ; among whom were two whose cases 
come properly within the scope of our present 
inquiry. The first we find narrated as follows : 

“One day a boy was sent to the asylum ragged 
and bleeding. He-could not tell his name, so, as 
it was St. Clement’s Diy, they named him Clem- 
ens. When they asked him where he came from, 
he said, “ From the other side of the water ;” but 
his answers to other questions were mostly unin- 
telligible. When his mind had been somewhat 
developed, he told what litti@he knew of his own 
history. He had beep set to keep swine, and 
shut up with them at night. The peasant, his 
master, gave him scarcely food énough-to sustain 
life, and he used to suck the milch cow and-eat 
herbage with the pigs. When he first came to 
Overdyke they had to keep him out of the salad- 
beds, as though he had been a pig himself; for 
he would go on all-fours in the garden, and seize 
and eat the vegetables with his projecting teeth. 
He never lost his affection for pigs; and they 
were so tame witb him, that they would let him 
ride about on their backs. His pleasantest rec- 
ollections and his favorite stories were about his 
life with them in his childhood.” 


This boy was, we think, partially idiotic from 
his birth. He is described as haying “a very 
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narrow head and low forehead.” ‘He was al- 
ways inclined to laugh,” we are told, but, on the 
other hand, “‘ was subject to uncontrollable fits 
of passion, during one of which he tried to mur- 
der his benefactor ” 

The second case is similar to the foregoing, but 
indicates a higher degree of intelligence. The 
main facts in both cases are entirely trustworthy. 
Here is the account of the second wild boy: 

“ Another boy who was taken into the same asy- 
lum, had learned to live almost wild in the forest, 
only approaching villages for the purpose of 
stealing food. He climbed trees with wonderful 
agility to get eggs and birds, which he devoured 
raw—a habit of which he was never cured. This 
boy’s knowledge of birds and their habits was 
extraordinary ; and the published account of him 
states that he had given ‘to every bird a dis- 
tinctive, and often very appropriate name of his 
own, which they appeared to recognize as he 
whistled after them.’ This means, I suppose, 
that he named each bird by imitating its cry.” 

THE WILD MEN OF TAHITI. 

Within a few years there were wild men in the 
mountains of Tahiti, fugitives who had escaped 
from the general slaughter to which every man, 
woman, and child of a conquered tribe was doom- 
ed in Tahitian warfare. The missionaries saw 
two of these men who had been caught and 
brought down from the mountains at different 
times. One was quite naked, did not reply or 
seem to understand when spoken to, and showed 
horror at the sight of men. He refused the food 
and water which were offered to him, and escaped 
the second night after his capture. The other 
was of unsociable and wild aspect, but quiet. 
He seemed to take little interest in anything going 
on about him, and his general behavior was that 
of a karmless lunatic.* 


PETER THE WILD BOY, 

who was found wandering about the country near 
Hameln, in Germany, may well stand as a type of 
a large class of the ‘wild men” of whom we have 
authentic accounts. Peter was supposed to be a 
specimen of ‘man in a state of nature,” and his 
case was written and talked about very learnedly, 
and, as the talkers and writ’rs no doubt imagined, 
very wisely ; but when Blumenbach, the nataral- 
ist, came to examine the facts, he proved to a 
demonstration that the boy was nothing but a 
wretched, malformed idiot, who had but lately 
strayed from home. The subsequent discovery of 
Peter’s parents and the tracing of his history 
fully confirmed the naturalist’s deductions. 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 

Have children ever been carried off and 
brought up by wild beasts? Blumenbach, with 
all the evidence attainable at the time when he 
wrote before him, has answered this question in 
the negative; but within the last few years, 
statements have been made on high authority 
which seem to demand a reconsideration of the 
question. 

» Sir William Sleeman says that when he was at 
Suitanpoor, in India, “ there was a boy there 
who was said to have been found running on all- 
fours in company with a she-wolf and three cubs. 
The whole family were seen coming down to the 
river to drink, and the boy was caught. He had 
at first-to be tied to prevent his running into 
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holes or dens. He tried to run away from grown 
people, but if children came near him, he rushed 
at them and tried to bite them, snarling like a 
dog. Cooked meat he reiected with disgust, but — 
a piece of raw meat he would put on the ground 
under his paws like a dog and eat it with pleas- 
ure, and he would allow a dog to share his food 
with him. but would not Jet a man come near him 
while he was eating.’”’? Sir William continues ! 


“The boy was sent te Captain Nicholetts, com- 
manding Ist Regiment Oude Local Infantry. Here 
he became somewhat tamer, was inoffensive un- 
less teased, when he would growl. He would eat 
whatever was thrown to him, but preferred raw 
flesh, which he devoured greedily. Eating was 
the only thing he seemed {o care for, and he ap- 
peared indifferent to cold, heat, and rain. He 
would not wear clothing, even in the coldest wea- 
ther. They made him a quilt stuffed with cotton, 
but he tore it up, and ate it bit by bit with his 
bread. He liked bones, especially when un- 
cooked, and would gnaw them as easily as meat. 
He ate half a lamb at a time, without apparent 
effort ; would drink a pitcher of butter-milk with- 
out drawing breatb, and would pick up earth and 
small stones and eat them. He ran to his food on 
all-fours ; but at other times he occasionally 
walked upright. His features were coarse, his 
countenance repulsive, his habits filthy. He 
liked dogs, jackals, and other small quadrupeds, 
and would let them feed with him ; and he had a 
pet, a pariah dog, which he used to stroke and 
caress, and which ate out of his dish, till Captain 
Nicholetts, finding that the dog was depriving the 
boy of his food, shot it. The boy did not appear 
to care in the least about its death. 

“He did not become attached to any one, never 
played with children, and, indeed, shunned hu- 
man beings, and would not remain near them, if 
he could help it. 

“During the three years this poy lived among 
men, till the last day of his life, he was never 
known to speak. When he wanted anything he 
used signs, and very few of them, except when he 
was hungry, and then he pointed to his mouth. 
But in his last illness, a few minutes before his 
death, he put his hand to his head and said it 
ached, then he atked for some water, drank it, and 
died.””* 

ANOTHER CASH. 


“In 1843, a boy three years old was carried off 
by a wolf at Chupra, while his parents were at 
work in the fields. Six years afterward he was 
caught while going down to the river with three 
wolf cubs, and identified by a birth-mark and the 
searofascald. The wolf had been seen to carry 
him off by the loins, and the marks of teeth are 
still visible on them. The boy was alive a4 the 
time of Sir W. Sleeman’s visit, and had been 
tamed to about the same degree as the one iast 
mentioned. His body smelt offensively. He 
would follow his mother about for what he could 
get, but appeared to feel no affection for her. He 
learned to eat bread, and would eat what was 
given bim during the day, but went off at night 
to the jungle. He used to mutter, but could not 
articulate any word. His knees and elbows were 
hardened with going on all-fours ; he would tear 
off clothes if put upon him, preferred raw to 
cooked flesh, and would eat carrion when he 
could get it. The village boys used to catch 
frogs and throw them to him, and he ate them. 
When a bullock died, and the skin was taken off, 
he would go and eat it like a village dog.”’ 


What is to be said of these stories? Are they 
true, or are they mere fables? A mixture of the 
two, it seems to us. The evidence of Sir William 
Sleeman, so far as it relates to what he saw and 
heard, is said by these who knew him to be per- 
fectly trustworthy. The existence of the boys in 
an extraordinary state of brutalization may there- 


* “ Journey Through the Kingdom of Oude.” 
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fore be taken as proved. But of their having 
been found living among wolves, there is no other 
evidence than that of the natives, which is well 
known to be of little value in such matters. We 
must decline for the present to accept that part of 
the story. In the words of a late writer in the 
Anthropological Review : 


“ The whole evidence in the matter comes to this. 
First, that in different parts of the world children 


‘have been found in a state of brutalization, due 


to want of education or to congenital idiocy, or 
to both ; and, secondly, that people often believe 
that these children have been caught living among 
wild beasts, a supposition which accounts for 
their beast-like nature.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE MYTHS. 

Stories of children being brought up by ani- 
mals are found among the popular myths of sev- 
eral parts of the world, of which the tale of Rom- 
ulus and Remus is a well-known example. San- 
scrit literature furnishes the following. The first 
is from Kuthd-sarit-sagara, a collection of San- 
scrit Wonder-Tales of the twelfth century. 

‘“ A certain yaksha, or jin, whose name was Sata, 
saw the daughter of a holy man bathing in the 
Ganges ; and both being inflamed with love at 
first sight, married one another by what is called 
a Gandharva-marriage, that is, a sort of Scotch 
marriage, which was nothing but an agreement 
between the two parties without witnesses or any 
formality whatever. Such unions, which were 
only allowed to the warrior-caste, seem not to 
have been uncommon in India, to judge by the 
frequency of their occurrence in stories ; but in 
this instance the lady’s relations seem to have 
considered the proceeding immoral, much as we 
should have done. So they turned the young 
couple, by magic, into a lion and lioness, telling 
them to go and wander thenceforth, following 
only their own devices, as the lions do. The li- 
oness died afterward in giving birth, not to a cub 
but to a human child, and the father-lion made 
the other lionesses suckle the boy, who grew up 
and became the world-ruling king Satavahana, 

“Tn another Indian story, the daughter of a 
Brahmin is delivered of a child while on a jour- 
ney, and is obliged to leave it behind in a wood, 
where a female jackal suckles it till it is rescued 
by some passing merchants.” 

Even the well-authenticated cases of human 
beings found living in a state below the lowest 
savage tribes are rather curious and interesting 
than valuable. It is impossible to say in any one 
of them how far their miserable condition was 
the result of want of civilization and how far 
idiocy. The great problem of man’s origin and 
development, so far as it is a merely scientific one, 
remains unsolved 
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PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


“Purenoxocists, from the days of Gall and 
Spurzheim, have written much in regard to the 
premature development and decay of children. In 
their practice as phrenologists, they found that 
“forward children,” of whom foolish parents are 
usually most proud, are, as a rule, either short- 
lived, or that, if they come into the full stature of 
men and women. that they develop less charactor 
than those more slow and backward in ripening. 

The business of childhood is to grow—to grow 
bodily, to take on constitution, to lay in a stock 
of vitality for future use. Many parents seem to 
suppose the business of childhood to be to get an 
education, and they lose sight of the more import- 
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ant part, that of getting bodily health, strength, 
and vigor, 

Put a young colt into harness or under the 
saddie when not half grown and he remains a 
weak and spiritless animal, if not almost worth- 
less, and dies at the age of a dozen years; whereas, 
if first permitted to get his growth, to become 
strong, firm, and vigorous before breaking into 
service, he will work steadily for twenty years. 
And so it is with human beings, they must not be 
forced. In a hot-house, plants may be stimulated 
into flower before their time, but they decay as 
much sooner, 

The little bones and muscles of childhood are 
soft, tender, and infirm, and so are the nerves 
through which the mind acts. A babe can not 
thread a needle, or a child endure the strain of 
steady or long-continued action. Look at a nurs- 
ing babe; s’e what a fat, stupid, lazy little thing 
—-how sleepy! It knows enough to laugh when 
tick! d a burbarous practice, to cry when 
pricked by a pin. to tumble over and bump its 
gelatinous head when left alone. But what of it? 
The same is trae of a// babies, and they ought to 
be p rmitted to grow before being tasked with 
lessons or with labor. 

We have been led to these reflections by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which recently appeared in one 
of our morn'ng papers. 

CauvnLtry To CHinprReN —The rr port of a coro- 
ner’s inquest, held the day before yesterday, 
brings to light some facts in connection with our 
public schools which demand immediate attention. 
The deceased, Louisa Schneider, was a child only 
four years of age, and had been an attendant at 
the Twenty-fourth ward public school of New 
York. Isis the habit, it seems, in this institution 
to detain after school hours such of the children 
as have been backward in their lessons, oY miscon- 
ducted themselves during the day. This poor litile 
crea'‘ure was kept in, with twelve others, to learn 
a spelling lesson which she had been unable to 
master in the forenoon, and she took it so much to 
heart that on returning to her seat she was seized 
with syncope, and in a few minutes expired. 


[The sense of fear and shame—through the 
action of Cautiousness and Approbativeness—so 
completely overpowered the child, that she had 
not strength of body to endure it. A sensible 


| teacher should have seen this.—Ip. A. P. J.] 


We know nothing more calculated to shock 
humane and sensitive minds than this statement. 
The idea of a child of such an age being set down 
to task-work at all is repugnant to common sense; 
but the fact of her inability to accomplish it being 
followed by punishment is still more revolting. We 
do not know which to censure most—the parents 
for sending an infant like her to school, or the 
teachers for treating her thus inhumanly. If 
Cobbett deserves to live in the memory of future 
ages, it will be more for the important truihs 
which he proclaimed in regard to the education of 
children than for any of his other teachings. It 
was his maxim that the age of ten was early 
enough to send a child to school, as up to that 
time the whole care of the parents should be de- 
voted to its physical development. The experience 
of all who have been engaged in educational pur- 
suits bears out this theory. We have, besides, the 
fate of infant prodigies to sustain it. 
come to anything in mature age, either mentally 
or physically, and in the majority of instances pay 
for their precocity by premature decay. 

The idea of inflicting punishment of any kind 
upon infants of tender years is as absurd as it is 
barbarous. Not having arrived at the age of 
reason, it is not to be expected that it will have 
any effect upon their minds. One result it may 
be attended with, and what that is we have a 
ec, example of in the death of this poor 
cenhilc 

We call upon the Board of Education at once to 
put a stop to these inhuman practices. Their re- 
currence would inflict lasting disgrace upon a sys- 
tem that is otherwise admirable. 
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A PIN HUNTER. 

In the Rue du Bac, Paris, there died some time 
ago, about forty years of age, the Baron de 
Sevres, a gentleman who had devoted nearly all 
his life to a most extraordinary pursuit, the ex- 
citement of which is said to have sent him to an 
untimely grave. Among the property he left 
were found two large and heavy boxes, which by 
the heirs were supposed to coutain cash, but 
turned out to be filled with hundreds of thousands 
of all imaginable kinds of pins. Some years ago, 
when in Paris, a gentleman of noble appearance 
was pointed out to me, whose curious way of 
walking had attracted my attention. It was the 
Baron de Sevres. He was walking along one of 
the roads of the Bois de Boulogne, with his back 
bent, his eyes restlessly searching the ground, 
and now and then stooping down as if to pick up 
something. 

Ithen learned that for the last twenty years 
his regular habits had been to pass along the 
most frequented streets and places of public re- 
sort, and to pick up any pins he discovered on 
the ground—a habit which, from praiseworthy 
carefulness, had gradually become the dominat- 
ing passion of his life. He has been noticed 
scrutinizing the floors in the pits of theaters, 
hardly looking for a moment at the stage ; still 
more frequently he was seen searching the lob- 
bies leading to the boxes for the precious treas- 
ures. Concert rooms formed his principal attrac- 
tion ; but his richest harvest, he confessed, were 
the numerous places of worship, which, of course, 
were regularly attended by this curious specimen 





~of human eccentricity. 


[It is not uncommon, for persons who are fault- 
ily organized, to “ride certain . hobbies’ all 
through life, and thus become warped. Others 
are like a wheel, fitted to “run in a rut,” and 
they continue in it. So it is with persons who 
become afflicted with ailments real or imaginary, 
and cling to and cherish the same as though 
they were afraid to throw them off. Have you 
not often heard the remark that the invalid 
seemed to “hug” his disease? So it is with a 
child who may chance to “ find’ something of in- 
terest or value ; he will ever after seek something 
more of the same sort in thesame way. Sensible 
parents seeing this, regret such streaks of “luck,” 
knowing the consequences which usually follow. 
It is the same with one who wins in agame of chance 
in gambling, or draws a prize in a lottery. The 
man who wins a cent will run the risk or take 
the chance of losing or winning a dollar. He 
has acquired a habit, and it may be easily fixed on 
him for life, unless he is carefully guarded. The 
same is true of snuffing, smoking, and chewing to- 
bacco, drinking liquor, taking opium, etc. Hence 
the necessity of our being very careful in form- 
ing only such habits as will condyce to our use- 
fulness and happiness. 

The pin man could easily have been saved 
from wreck and ruin of soul and body had he 
been made acquainted with Phrenology, and had 
his friends diverted his mind into other channels, 
and another class of mental organs and faculties 
been brought into action. Diversion, in such 
cases, is the remedy; the same as it is with a 
child, when clamorous for one plaything may be 
appeased by giving him another—something new 
and equally acceptable. To get men, women, 
and children out of “ruts,” and off from ‘“ hob- 
bies,” and to prevent them from becoming 
warped and eccentric, it is only necessary to call 


out the entire mind, exercise all the organs of the 
body and all the faculties of the mind on physio- 
logical and phrenological principles. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Tue Enerisu Grew. 





gift? .A grand prize in a 
lottery where a few are the 
lucky holders of fortunate 
numbers, and the many in- 
evitably draw blanks? This 
is the popular notion, but it 
is not the doctrine of the 
work before us. The author 
speaks of physical comeli- 
ness as something to be ac- 
quired (when not already 
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possessed), like health, or 














good manners, or correct mo- 
rals. He teaches that it is no 
more difficult for us to become 
beautiful than to become 
good—that physical perfec- 
tion is, in fact, allied to moral / 
perfection; which is, after 
all, but the enunciation, in 
another form of the truth, so 
often insisted upon in this 
JournaL, that form corre- 
sponds with character—that 
he soul molds and remolds 





Pbystoloqn. 


Rea ~ 
A knowledge of the structure aud functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenontena of 
life.—Cabanis. 





THE SECRET OF BEHAUTY.* 


a 


A LaTE writer very truly and beautifully says : 
“The desire for beauty, or at least completeness 
and comeliness of form, is felt wherever the 
human heart palpitates. ‘Am'I engaging?’ is 
the incessant but often unrealized question 
of the maiden’s bosom. ‘Am I command- 
ing?’ the unexpressed aspiration of the boy. 
Beauty or strength casketed in a rounded, 
complete, and admirable physique, free from 
excess or deficiency of proportions, stands 
among the highest ambitions of the woman 
or the man. ‘ How well you are looking,’ is 
everywhere the most pleasing of compli- 
ments. * * * The admiration we bestow 
upon a perfect form, when by chance we 
meet with one, is a feeling akin to worship 
—one in which the head has no part or pre- 
rogative. We reverence instinctively the 
largeness of grace, the perfection of motion, 
life, and capability of which we perceive that 
our nature is susceptible.” 

Yes, we all*desire beauty; we acknowl- 
edge its power; we almost worship it. It 
rules alike in court and camp; in the parlor 
and in the street; in the city and in the 
forest ; among civilized men and in the wig- 
wams ‘of the savage. It outwits the wily 
diplomatist ; it subjects to its sway the vic- 
tor of a hundred battles; it enters doors 
which even wealth’s golden key can not un- 





the body to suit its own 
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changing disposition and wants. 

One of the leading propositions of his work is 
that— 

Even the matured physical organization may, 
under certain conditions, and by the use of per- 
fectly legitimate means, be modified, both in its in- 
ternal states and its external forms, to an almost 
unlimited extent. 

WE ARE BUT CLAY. 

“The human form,” our author says, “is plastic. 

Until age has hardened its parts, it is but an 






























































Fie. 8.—Racuet tHe Actress, 





lock; it plays with crowns, and kingdoms, 
and human hearts! And what is it? A some- 
thing unattainable and undefinable? A fairy 


* Hints toward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy 
of Human Beauty; showing how to acquire and retam 
Bodity Symmetry. Health, and Vigor, secure Long Life, 
and avoid the Inficmisies and Deformities of Age, By D. 
H Jacgnes. New edition. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
1864. [Price $1 25.] 








image of soft clay, which we may mold at will; 
and we have explained and illustrated more 
clearly oe than has hitherto been done, the 
means and methods by which we may most 
effectually and salutarily act upon it—shown how 
we may impart fresh vitality to the languid frame ; 














give strength to the weak limb ; substitute grace 
of motion for awkwardness; remodel the ill- 
formed body and homely features into symmetry 
and beauty, and postpone indefinitely the infirm- 
ities and deformities of age.” 
WHAT JIS BEAUTY? 
“Beauty, then,” according to the work under 


| notice, ‘“ whether in plants and animals or in men 


and women, is the grand external-sign of good- 

ness of constitution and integrity of function ; 

and the highest possible beauty can indicate 
nothing less than perfection in these particu- 
lars; ‘the idea of beauty’ being, as the 
learned Dr. Pritchard truly says, ‘synony- 
mous with health and a perfect organiza- 
tion.’ Physical goodness (or health) and 
beauty will always be found to bear a strict 
relation to each other, the latter being every- 
where the sign or symbol of the former. A 
lack of beauty in any member or system of 
the body indicates a lack of goodness or 
health in that member or system. A de- 
formity of limbs shows clearly enough a want 
of goodness in the locomotive system ; a bad 
complexion not less certainly indicates 
something wrong in the vital system; anda 
malformation of the brain, made manifest by 
the shape of the cranium, is a sure sign of 
want of balance or symmetry in the mental 
system.” 

This relation was well understood by the 
ancient Greeks, who placed beauty next to 
virtue and made it an object of worship. 

VARIOUS STYLES OF BEAUTY. 

In order to arrive at correct conclusions on 
this subject, we must get rid of any narrow 
ideas we may have imbibed in reference to 
personal beauty. 


Most people have a beau ideal—a particular style 
of face and figure which they call beautiful, and 
nothing which does not conform to their particular 
standard is honored with that title. But this beaw 
ideal is merely one of the types of beauty, and 
that not generally the highest—in fact, the style 
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of face that many admire is not beautiful at all, 
and can properly lay claim to merely a doll-like 
prettiness. People who admire such faces can not 
appreciate true beauty. A face with character in 
it they might pronounce “ good-looking” or “in- 
teresting,” but would not admit to be beautiful. 
During a walk up Broadway, any fine afternoon, 
we are sure to meet at least a score of beautiful 
women—beautiful according to a high standard, 
too—but there is likely to be little resemblance 
between any two of them, and they will represent 
perhaps half a dozen distinct stylesof beauty. In 
all, however, may be seen the signs of physical 
health, mental development, moral goodness, and 
active affections. These are essentials. Take away 
any one of them and the person falls short, to 
that extent, of being beautiful, whatever may be 
the general form of the face. But one may be 
plump and rotund like the young English girl 
(fig. 1); another tall and elegant, like the fair 
Southerner (fig. 2); and a third slight and grace- 
ful, like Rachel the actress (fig. 3), and yet all be 
truly beautiful. In one the complexion may 
be fair—the lily and the rose sweetly blended— 
and the hair blonde, as in Blanche (fig. 4) ; another 
may have the peachy bloom and gold-tinged 
auburn hair of Margaret, “the Pearl” (fig. 6); 
while a third, like Isabelle, “the Brunette” (fig. 
5), may throw the shadow of her raven. tresses 
over the warm glow of olive-tinted cheeks. In 
one the facesmay be round, as in fig. 1; in the next 
oval, as in fig. 2 ; ina third pyriform, as in fig. 3; 
butin all there must necessarily be the large,'clear, 
eloquent eyes; the shapely nose, indicative of 
culture, taste, and intelligence ; the full lips, that 
speak of sweetness of temper, warmth of affection, 
and womanly dignity; and the ample chin be- 





Fic. 5.—Isapriia, THE BEUNETIE. 


tokening the active circulation and the large, lov- 
ing heart. 

“ But how can the graces of face and form that 
constitute true beauty be acquired by those who 
have them not?” This is the practical question. 
“Tell us,” the reader will say— 


“ HOW TO BH BEAUTIFUL.” Soe 
The answer may be brief: By ac iring those 
internal qualities of which beauty _ » external 
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sign. Going somewhat into detail, however, we 
may, in explanation, say further : 

1. You must, if you do not already possess it, 
acquire good physical health. Without this there 
can be no complete and satisfactory personal 
attractiveness. It is a perverted taste that admires 
a pale, sickly, sentimental look. Any functional 
derangement manifests itself at once externally. 
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Fie. 4.—Biancue, Tue Bionpe. 


A dyspeptic stomach or a diseased liver records 
its condition on face and form in characters which 
can not be misunderstood. There must be a good 
digestion to nourish and give the proper fullness 
to the frame; an active circulation to convey the 
nutritive particles to every part and carry off the 
effete matter from the system; good lungs and 
full breathing to oxygenize and thereby vitalize 
the blood (for it is oxygen that glows on the lip 
and blushes on the cheek), in short, there must be 
complete organic and functional integrity. 

2. But mere physical health is not, of itself, true 
veauty. Mind must inform the whole. There 
inust be intellectual culture. 


‘Shining tresses, rose-tinted cheeks, and a doll- 
like prettiness,”’ Mr. Jacques says, “may be con- 
sistent with an inane or shallow mind, but no face 
through which active intelligence does not look 
forth can justly claim to be, in any strict sense, 
beautiful. Only persons of a low order of de- 
velopment can be permanently pleased with it. 
The would-be belle, therefore, who neglects the 
cultivation of her mind for the mere adornment 
of her person, will learn, sooner or later, that the 
most magnificently embellished shrine, without 
the manifest presence of a presiding divinity, will 
attract few real worshipers. There can be no 
true or satisfactory beauty in the human face 
without cultivated intelligence.” 


What the specific physical effeets of intellectual 
culture are will be shown farther on. 

3. But there is still something lacking. Man 
is a social and a spiritual being. The heart must 
be warmed and the moral nature awakened before 
the highest order of beauty can be attained. As 
our author truly says: 


“Goodness of heart and purity of life co- 
operate with an expanded chest, wholesome air, 
copious breathing, and out-door exercise, in 
imparting to the fair cheek the coveted roseate 
tinge. Quiet happiness, ease, and freedom from 
care are essential auxiliaries. Violent passions, 
mental or physical suffering, care and anxiety, 
depress and bleach the cheek, and give a 
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peculiarly haggard expression to the counte- 
nance. Whatever, then, is favorable to goodness, 
happiness, and ease is, in the same degree, fayor- 
able to health and beauty,” 


Here, briefly stated, are some of the general 
principles which lie at the basis of the Art and 
Science of Beauty. Those who desire to see them 
more fully stated and illustrated must consult the 
work which has here served as.a text. We close 
with some miscellaneous extracts from its in- 
teresting and suggestive pages. 

THE RATIONALE OF PHYSICAL CHANGES, 


“Within certain limits, the nervous fluid or 
vital force strengthens and develops any part of 
the body or braif in proportion as it is brought 
to bear upon it. Its currents are controlled in 
two ways—directly by a mere act of the mind, 
and indirectly by the exercise, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, of the part to be developed. 
Study and reflection summon it to the forehead, 
the lobes of which gradually protrude ; the exer- 
cise of the moral sentiments calls it to the corenal 
region, where it elevates insensibly, but certainly, 
the cranial arch ; the lower faculties make use of 
it to feed and develop the basilar organs and to 
enlarge the jaws and abdomen. The special 
exercise of the arm induces a stronger tendency 
of the vital currents to that organ; the process 
of waste and renovation is quickened ; and if the 
exercise be regular and not excessive, more par- 
ticles are deposited than are carried off, and the 
arm is strengthened and increased in size. It is 
for this reason that the right arm and hand are 
larger and stronger than the left. By allowing 
the right arm and hand to fall into comparative 
disuse and transferring their functions to the left 
arm aud hand, the latter may be increased and 
strengthened while the former will shrink and 
grow weaker, till the relative size and strength 
of the two opposite sides are reversed.” 

EFFECTS OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

“One of the most striking effects of intellectual 
culture on configuration may be observed in the 
gradual change which takes place in the outlines 
presented in a front view of the head and face. 
The expansion of the forehead and the superior 





Fie, 6.—Marearerr, THe Peart, 


and more intellectual portions of the face, gnd the 
relative if not absolute diminution of the lower 
parts, produce a marked departure from the cir- 
cular, which is a low order of form, and an 
approach, more or less near, to the perfect pyri- 
form outline. This alone is a great gain in the 
direction of beauty ; for nothing is more repug- 
nant to correct taste than rotundity of form and 
bullet-headedness in a man or a woman, significant 
as such a conformation is of predominant animal- 
ity. The accompanying diagram (fig. 7) will 
illustrate in a rude way the character of the 
change of outline we have indicated.” 
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‘womanly beauty. 
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LOVE AS A COSMETIC. 


“This passion is Nature’s grand cosmetic. It 
has power to transfigure every form in which it 
is truly incarnate. Homely indeed must be the 
face which is not rendered pleasing by its influ- 
ence. It gives roundness to the form, fullness to 
the bosom, grace to the movements, light to the 
eye, sweetness to the mouth, color to the cheek, 
and animation to the whole figure. Lvery organ 
of the body seems imbued by it with new life, 
and every function to be rendered more efficient. 
This fine spiritual stimulus is in the highest degree 
favorable to health, and thus indirectly, as well 
as by direct nervous influence, favoring the de- 
velopment of beauty. To the face of many a 
pale-cheeked girl have ‘three sweet words’ 
brought the rosy hue of health and beanty. The 
betrothed, in that beautiful Irish song, ‘The 
Welcome,’ says : 

Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 

Red is my cheek that they told me was biighted. 

“Tove is not less promotive of manly than of 
It makes one ‘twice a man,’ 
and eqnal to anything that man may do or dare. 
It makes him strong and brave as well as gentle 
and tender, gives firmness to his fignre, grace to 
his carriage, and character to his face.” 


SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


“The religious sentiments, which, when pro- 
portionately developed and active, form the grand 
unitary and harmonizing passion of the soul, have 
undoubtedly a powerful influence in modifying 
physical configuration. Veneration, while it gives 
a sublime altitude to the coronal arch of the 
cranium, has a similarly elevating influence upon 
the features. Wherever ithe spiritual nature of 
man has been harmoniously developed, there will 
be found a higher tone of organization and a 
purer type of face, together with a sweet radia- 
tion of life—a subtile, penetrating, and indescrib- 
able charm which attracts all hearts.” 


A SWEET TEMPER ESSENTIAL. 


“ And with the rest the affections must be cul- 
tivated. A sweet temper and loving moods are 
in the highest degree friendly to health and 
beauty. A cross, ill- natured, unloving child can 
not be beautiful. That temper and disposition 
make their characteristic marks upon face and 
form is especially observable in childhood, when 
the features and configuration are so readily 
modified. As the crowning excellence, then, 
cultivate a gentle, tender, loving spirit in your 
children ; for goodness and beauty ever go hand 
in hand.” 

BEAUTY BEGETS BEAUTY. 


“Tn the light of this fact, the fine arts assume a 
new degree of importance and utility. They not 
only minister immediately and directly to our 
inherent love of the beautiful, but serve us still 
more effectually by increasing continually the 
available fund of beauty in ourselves and our 
children. The beauty of the pictures and statues 
which adorn the homes of wealth and taste, re- 
flected upon the faces of their inmates, gradually 
transfigures them. Loving wife and mother, if 
you would be beautiful, and see beautiful children 
grow up around you, adorn your rooms with 
beautiful objects. If you can not get paintings 
and statues, you may at least have engravings, 
statuettes, and medallions, as they are within the 
reach of every one above the grade of absolute 
poverty.” . 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE OOMPLEXION. 
» “The beauty of the complexion, depending 
upon the efficient performance of the vital func- 
tions of nutrition, circulation, and excretion, is 
generally in proportion to the integrity and vigor 
of the vital system. The complexion, then, is 
improved by increasing vitality, and injured by 
depressing it. To promote vitality (and through 
it a clear complexion), expand the chest by deep, 
full breathing, either in the open air or in well- 
veutilated rooms, and by other appropriate move- 
ments (for which see ‘ Physical Perfection,’ 
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Chapter XII.) ; keep the pores of the skin open 
by bathing and gentle friction ; avoid hot bread 
or biscuits and butter, all very greasy or high- 
seasoned food, rich pies and cakes, hot or heating 
drinks, the excessive use of tea and coffee, bad 
air (and, if possible, stove-heated rooms), excessive 
heat and cold, dissipation, and late hours.” 


Fair reader and reader not so fair—maiden and 
youth—the “Secret of Beauty” is a secret no 
longer. Improve your physical condition, edu- 
cate your intellect, expand and purify your affec- 
tions, cultivate your spiritual nature, be healthy, 
be wise, be loving, be “ spiritually-minded,” be 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of thefr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oue fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 














A WOMAWN’S EXPERIENCE. 

Wuat was PorenoLocy Donn For Me? Read- 
er, that question touched a tender chord and 
stirred within my sonl a depth of feeling. It sent 
my mind wandering backward —peering through 
the past—the suony nooks gilded with joy and 
the gloomy ones shaded with sorrow. It carried 
my mind back to the days when I was a happy 
child in my Eastern home, petted and spoiled by 
a large circle of affectionate relatives. Allow me 
to speak of the past that you may the more fully 
understand the sorrow that shaded my young 
life, and the change for the better brought about 
by Phrenology. 

A SPOILED CHILD. 

I told you I was a petted, spoiled child. While 
Iwas still quite young my father removed from the 
East to the West, and settled in a thinly inhabited 
community. Then I was thrown among new as- 
sociates, and the children with whom I met “I 
tried to love ;’’ but they appeared so strange, 
so repulsive, I could not. Then in my loneliness I 
would weep for my old home and playmates. I 
became sickly and sensitive, and in solitude I 
spent my hours and days either at my books or 
trying to write letters to my distant friends— 
drawing flowers—then embroidering or painting 
them—and working at mimic millinery. Thus 
passed my early years. Daily I was becoming 
more sensitive and less fitted for the hardships 
I was afterward called to endure. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 

About this time a deep religious feeling took 
possession of my mind. I feared to engage in 
any childish sports lest I should be doing 
wrong. An old melancholy minister, who 
visited at my father’s house too often, warned 
me of “the fiery regions where lost spirits. 
wail,’’ instead of telling me that “Jesus took 
little children in his arms and blessed them.” 
Had he been a phrenologist when he passed his 
hands over my head and smoothed my dark hair, 
he would not have told me how wicked it was 
for me to wear it curled, as he often did; but he 
would have taught me to cultivate those organs 
which give ajove of the beautiful, that my life 
might be useful—that thus I might honor and 
glorify my Creator. Or had my parents under- 
stood the laws which governed my organization, 
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how much suffering they might have saved me, 


and themselves how much anxiety ! 
* * * * * # * * 


GIRLHOOD—THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE. — 


Time rolled on. Iwas growing to girlhood ; 
then a thirst for knowledge took possession of 
me—such a thirst as no one knows, except those 
who have experienced the same. I read every- 
thing within my grasp, religious, political, his- 
torical, and was diving into a medical library, 
when it was removed. My leisure hours by day 
were too short for me. I borrowed from the 
night ; and when they found how late I was read- 
ing, I was prohibited lights in my room, and then 
Tread by moonlight. The first book thus read 
by moonlight was the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
small print and small edition. 

FALLING IN LOVE, 

Progress and civilization were now filling our 
State with citizens of culture and intelligence. 
My father was engaged in mercantile business, 
and our home was very often the resort of lead- 
ing ministers and politicians, living as we did 
near the State capital. I had often heard the 
name of a certain youth mentioned as one thirst- 
ing for knowledge and battling with poverty . 
and adverse circnmstances ; and my sympathies 
were enlisted in his behalf although I had never 
seen him. But chance threw us in the same 
school, in the same class, and I “ learned to love 
him,” if one so young as I then. was could love. 
He, too, had long heard of me, and thought he 
loved long before we met, It was the report of 
the love of study that had attracted us toward 
each other. We were in the same elass, but I 
could learn my lessons in one half of the time 
that it took him to commit his to memory. I 
should never have understood the whys and 
wherefores, however, had it not been for his ex- 
planation. \ 
MARRIED, LIFE—A SAD BEGINNING. 

My father failed in business, and in a few 
months after I married the penniless youth 
whom I loved, and whom every one respected, 
after the reluctant consent of my parents, but 
contrary to the wishes of all my friends. I mar- 
ried with the determination, ‘“‘let come what 
would,” that no relative of mine should ever be 
troubled with my sorrows or complainings, and 
well have lkept my promise. We were married, 
and my husband considered it his duty to con- 
tinue his studies, as he was. preparing for a pro- 
fession. And my duty be believed to be “ the same 
as other married ladies—to labor and grow old.” 
So he commanded me in a manner not stern, but 
so that I understood that his wishes were for me 
to divest myself of every ornament. even to a plain 
collar, and to draw back my curls, brush the waves 
from my hair, and do it up tightly in a krot on the 
bacle of my head. IT loved him—I obeyed. 

But imagine my feelings, with all my love of. 
the beautiful. I loathed, abhorred myself, and 
would turn from the mirror with perfect disgust. 
But I never entreated or expostulated with him 
on the subject. I could not; the hateful tears 
would choke my utterance. For two long years 
I prayed for death; but no complaint ever passed 
ips-to any friend. I had none to go to but 
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had removed to a distant part of the State, and I 
opened shop as amilliner. Business was plenty. 
I was prosperous. 
ful ; but my spirit was crushed ; nothing but the 
sustaining grace of an Almighty Father could 
have thus supported me. My sensitive nature 
shrunk from society ; I longed for solitude, but 
was too poor to share such enjoyments, My 
books were my friends; each moment that I 
could snatch was spent in their perusal. My 
husband did not intend to be cruel; he thought 
he was “ only doing his duty religiously.” 
= ‘* * x * * » 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE PASSION. 


I toiled all day and on into the night, until all 
were sleeping around me; then my books would 
give me comfort. I would read until my thoughts 
were like a consuming fire—my temples throb- 
bing—my whole being wrought up to a happiness 
indescribable ; then with a nervous hand I would 
snatch my pen and dash down my thoughts. 


Sometimes my husband would call, telling me_ 


that such late hours would ruin my health. I 
would immediately retire as he requested ; but 
nottosleep. My thoughts would not let me sleep ; 
but I would “wait and watch” until he slept; 
then I would light the lamp, shading his eyes 
carefully with the curtain. Then I would write. 
Thus | wrote one bitter cold night, when I com- 
posed the poem, “Angels are Near ;” then I 
slept—oh ! so sweetly ; it seemed the angels were 


all around me. 
DETECTED. 


My husband objected to my writing ; but much 
more did he object to my productions going be- 
fore the public. Never shall I forget his looks, 
his words, when he first saw a short piece of 
poetry published that I had written “On Our 
Dear Little Willie’s Death.” He commenced 
reading aloud to me, as was his custom when I 
was busy; and when he came to that he read 
verse after verse slowly, as though he was criti- 
cising it, until he came to my initials (which the 
editor had taken the liberty to give); then he 
turned his dark eyes upon me, inquiring in a se- 
rious tone, “Is this your writing?’ I was trem- 
bling like a criminal before a court of justice, and 
replied, “ It is—it is.” 

LIGHT DAWNS—PHRENOLOGY. 

But. a brighter day was dawning ; there was 
happiness in store for me. In making some 
trade, chance threw in my husband’s way a box 
or books—several volumes of phrenological 
works published by Fowler and Wells. He pur- 
chased them, brought them home, and commenced 
reading. It was like the opening of a rich mine; 
for truly there was embodied there rich veins of 
thought. He was pleased with the purchase, and 
commenced the study in good earnest, and 
for % “phrenological subject” he commenced 
practice by examining my head as he read of the 
different organs. He then learned what had 
caused my sadness and clouded all the sunlight 
of my life. He learned that the circumstances by 
which I had been surrounded—the toil—depriva- 
tion of time for study and writing—my manner 
of dress—all was a warfare against my nature. 

He found, too, that woman had aspirations as 
high and holy as man. He found why his efforts 
to prevent my writing had been s0 useless, even 
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I was patient, true, and faith- 
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under the most trying circumstances; for he had 
learned from family history that my mother had 
acted as secretary for my father but afew months 
before my birth ; and he learned in those volumes 
when and how a mother may transmit such gifis 
to offspring ; and that by nature I was a ‘“scrib- 
bler.” Te learned, too, that “ moroseness and a 
disfiguring dress” were no part of true religion. 


. THE CHANGE. 

From that day my husband was a changed 
man, and I was a changed woman. His cold and 
cruel dignity melted into smiles ; his tones were 
softer and more loving ; he called me by the old 
pet names once more; in fact, “he became one 
of the best fellows in the world.” He threw 
open his library to me, and offered to be my 
teacher ; but was surprised to find that to me the 
books there were not unfamiliar. He knew not 
how Ihad studied those pages when he and all 
around were asleep. But I told him I could not 
bear to see him outstripping me in knowledge, 
and thus placing distance between us, after I had 
kept up with him so long at school; and I told 
him as well as I could for the tears—how I had 
suffered—how I had toiled so heart-broken— 
how I had written, and sent away my pieces un- 


known to him, and how they had been published 
and copied. 

He canght me to his bosom as he pleadingly 
asked forgiveness, and I asked his ; for I too had 
been to blame in blaming him for not thinking 
and doing just as [ had done, when our organiza- 
tions were so different. 

From that hour I was lifted from the place of 
an outeast child to a full-grown woman—a com- 
panion. 


oe i 


HOW SHE GOT A HUSBAND. 





In the early pirt of the eighteenth century a 
wealthy English baronet died leaving his estates 
to a beautifal only daughter, who soon after dis- 
posed of herself in marriage in a very singular 
way. 

Tradition and a cotemporaneous ballad concur 
in representing her as courted by many, but re- 
fusing all and keeping herself «fancy free” and 
heart- whole, until attending a wedding at Reading 
she met a young and handsome but poor attorney, 
named Benjimin Child, with whom she fell vio- 
lently in love on the spot. For some days she 
reasoned with herself on the subject, trying to 
shake herself free of this sudden passion, bu#all 
in vain. Then, feeling that something must be 
done, but unable from confusion of mind to devise 
a proper course, she took the extraordinary step 
of sending the young man a letter, demanding 
satisfuction for injuries she alleged he had inflicted’ 
on her, and appointing time and place for a hos*ile 
meeting. Mr. Ch:lkl was much surprised, and 
quite at a loss to conceive who the challenger could 
be. By the advice of a friend, however, he resolvea 
to attend. The meeting may be described in the 
words of the ballad: 

Early on a summer’s, morning, 
When bright Picebus was adorning- 


Every bower with his beame, 
The fair lady came, it seems, 


At the bottom, of a mountain, 
Near a pleasant crystal fountain, 
There she left her gilded coach, 
While the grove she did approach, 
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Covered with her mask, and walking, 
There she met her lover, tulking 

With a friend that he had brought, 

So she asked him whom he sought. 


“Tam challenged by a gallant 
Who resolves to try my talent; 
Who he is I can not say, 

But I hope to show him play.” 


“Tc is I that did invite you; 
You shall wed me, or I'l fight you 
Underneath those spreading trees ; 

‘ Therefore choose from which you please. 


“You shall find I do not vapor, 

T have sought my trusty rapier; 
Therefore take your choice,” said she: 
** Either fight or marry me!” 


Said he, ‘“‘ Madam, pray what mean you? 
In my life ’ve never seen you; 

Pray unmask, your visage show, 

Then Dil tell you ay or no.” 


“T will not my face uncover 

Tull the marriage ties are over; 

Ther. fore choose you whic you will, 
Wed me, sir, or try your skill. 


“Step within that pleasant bower 
With your friewd one single hour; 
Sirive your thoughts to reconcile, 
Aud Pl wander here the while.” 


While this beauteous lady waited, 
The young bachelors dubated 
What was best fur to be done. 
Quoth his friend, ‘* The hazard run: 


“Tf my judgment can be trusted, 
Wed her first, you can’t be worsied ; 
If she’s rich you'll rise to fame, 

If she’s poor, why, you're the same,” 


He consented to be married ; 

All three in a coach were carried 
Ta church without delay, 
Where he weds the lady gay. 


Though sweet pretiy Cupids hover’d 
Rouud her eyes, her face was cover’d 
With a mask—he took her thus, 

Jast foe better or fur worse.” 

The ballad goes on to state that the pair went 
in her coach to the lady’s elegant mansion, where, 
leaving bim in a parlor, she preceeded to dress 
herself in her finest attire, and by-and-by broke 
upon his vision as a young and handsome woman 
and his devoted wife: 

Now he’s elothed in rich attire, 
Not infersor to a equire 5 
Beauty, henor, riches’ sore, 
What can man desire more ? 

It appears that Mr. Child took a position in 
society suit:ble to the fortune thus conferre’ upon 


him, and was-h'gh sheriff of the county in 1714, 


a 


MarrtaGy IN Borneo.— Marriage, which gene- 
rally succeeds a lengthened rou'ine of enig- 
matical courtship peculiar t these people, 
is celebrated with great pomp and considerable 
originality. The bride: and bridegroom are 
eenducted from opposite-ends of the village 
to the spot where. the ceremony is to be per- 
formed. ‘'Fhey are seated on two. burs of iron, 
symbolical of tbe vigorous and lasting blessings 
in store for them. A cigar and betel leaf, care- 


| fully prepared with areca nut, are put into the 


hands of each. One of the officiating priests ad~ 
vances, waves two fowls over the heads of the 
betrothed, and in a long address to the Supreme 
Being, and a short one to the couple, calls down / 
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eternal blessings on them, implores that peace | physically deficient to the extent of deformity, 


and happiness may attend the union, and gives 
some temporal advice, sometimes of a character 
more medical than saintly. The spiritual part 
being thus concluded, the material succeeds. 
The heads of the affianced are knocked against 
each other three or four times; then the bride- 
groom puts his betel leaf and his cigar into the 
mouth of the bride, and she puts her betel leaf 
and her cigar into the mouth of the bridegroom ; 
and thus they are acknowledged a wedded cou- 
ple with the sanction of theirreligion. Ata later 
period of the nuptial evening fowls are killed, the 
blood caught in two cups, and from its color the 
priest foretells the future happiness or misery of 
the newly married. The ceremony is closed by a 
feast, much dancing, and noisy music. 








“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is fo m, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





LOWES GINS 


Our happiness or misery in this world depends 
largely upon the state of our affections. To love 
and be loved is the normal destiny of every well- 
constituted man and woman. Failing to attain 
this condition, our minds are apt to become more 
or less warped, and we generally either run into 
dangerous and sinful excesses of some kind, or, 
the “milk of human kindness” getting soured in 
our breasts, we become unsocial and cynical, if 
not misanthropic. At best, our earthly lives are, 
to a greater or less extent, irretrievably marred. 





Fie. 1.—Carnarine II. or Russia. 


A few individuals may be found who are com- 
paratively indifferent to love. A few others, in 
whom its manifestation is not naturally wanting, 
are able, when its object fails them, to substitute 
ambition or some other sentiment or passion for 
it; or to hold the whole lower nature in such 
absolute subjection to the spiritual faculties, that 
the ordinances of religion and the duties of 
Christian charity stand with them in the place of 
wife or husband, family and home; but these 
cases constitute but the apparent exceptions 
which prove the rule. 





' faculty of Love. 





may be said to be born to love and be beloved, 
there are wide differences in the degree and form 
in which love manifests itself; and in seeking its 
fruition in marriage, it is of the highest import- 
ance that these differences be taken into account 
and harmonized. Much—everything almost— 
depends upon adaptation. We often see couples 
united in marriage where both parties are amiable 
and, in some degree and form, affectionate, who, 
nevertheless, make each other miserable. Hach 
is capable of loving and making another being 

happy, but that other 
being is not the one 
to whom he or she is 
bound. They are af- 
fectionally mismated. 
They can not under- 
stand each other. 


pond to heart. 
Many a young wife, 
warm-hearted and 
overflowing with at- 
fection, learns with 
Fig. 2.—Miss pain unutterable, 
when too late, that he on whom she would 
lavish her love, kind, considerate, and thoughtful 
of her welfare though he may be, only repels her 
pulgusting tenderness, or, at best, meets it with 
a cool indifference which turns it back in an icy 
torrent upon her heart; and many a husband 
finds in the wife he has blindly chosen, only 
esteem and a measured and dutiful affection in- 
stead of the ardor and impulsive love for which 
his heart yearns. 








In all such cases a mistake has been made—a 
terrible, irremediable mistake—a mistake which 
a little knowledge of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy would have ren- 
dered impossible. The Miwa. 
world is full of these 
matrimonial blunders 
—full of the unhappi- 
ness—the deep misery 
—which they occasion. 
Can not something be 
done to prevent the so 
frequent recurrence of 
these sad errors? Most 
certainly there can. 
Ignorance is the cause ; 
knowledge is the rem- 
edy. It is our purpose in this article to supply 
that knowledge, so far at least as it relates to the 
most important element in the combination-—the 
In future articles we shall take 
up the other social faculties. 

We wish to teach our young readers who are 
still free to love where they will, how to love 
wisely ; how to know who can love them in 
return as they desire to be loved, satisfy the long- 
ings of their hearts, give completeness to their 
lives, and make them as great, as good, and as 
happy as they are capable of being, and who can 
not. We &hall try to point out the signs of Love 
so clearly that “he who runs may read,” and he 
who reads may have no excuse for blundering 
into an unloving and therefore unhappy marriage, 





Fie. 8.—Aaxron Burr. 


But while all men and women, not mentally or | or falling a victim of “ unregulated affections.” 








Heart does not re-° 








It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt, that 
the cerebellum or little brain, whatever additional 
functions it may have, is the organ of sexual 
Love, and we shall enter into no argument and 
adduce no evidence here to prove what we pre- 
sume our readers all admit. Should any have 


doubts on this point, they are referred to the 
standard works on Phrenology, and especially to 
Spurzheim on the “ Functions of the Cerebellum,” 
and “‘ Boardman’s Defense of Phrenology,” where 
all the proofs they can require are'to be found. 
Here are the outlines of two skulls (figs. 4 and 


ee “6 


5), in the first 
\ of which you 
May see the 
* cerebellum ‘ 
largely pro-7 
jecting, while 


£. ce Z 










Fie. 4, you will ob- Fie: 5. 
serve a marked deficiency in the same region. 
The foregoing portrait of Catharine IL, the great 
but licentious empress of Russia, in spite of the 
style in which the hair is worn, shows the large 
development of cerebellum with which her char- 
acter so well corresponded. 


To find the organ of Amativeness or Love (we 
prefer the good Saxon-English term), take the 
middle of the back part of the ears as your start- 
ing-point, draw a line horizontally backward an 
inch and a half and you are upon the organ. The 
outer portion, next to the ear, is believed to 
exercise the more gross and animal function of 
the faculty. 

Any marked prominence or deficiency of the 
organ of Love will be sufficiently evident in a 
side view of the head, unless the hair be so dis- 
posed as to deceive the observer. Figs. 2 and 3 
illustrate the two extremes. There can be no 
question in cases like these ; but where there is 
about an equal development of this and the 
neighboring organs, if may be necessary to place 
the hand upon the part to determine its relative 
size. Where the coiffure interferes, it necessitates, 
of course, a slight 
derangement of 
the toilet. 

The size of the 
cerebellum, other 
things being equal 
is the measure of 
the power of Love; 
but its action and 
influence upon the 
character are mo- 
dified by other 
ysental and physi- 
cal developments 
and conditions,the 
signs of which it will be necessary to observe 
before forming an estimate. 

The size of the cerebellum, other things being 
equal, is, as we have said, the measure of the 
power of Love; but this power is sometimes to a 
greater or less extent latent, and its manifestation 
does not correspond with the development of its 
organ For the indications of its voluntary ac- 
tivity or ability to act at will, we must observe 
its facial signs in the chin and lips. 

Animals have no chins, though they have a 
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eérebellum; and they have the faculty of Love 
or Amativeness as a latent 
power, brought into action at 
stated periods by the blind in- 
stinct of procreation ; but there 
ig no degree of that voluntari- 

ness, or ability to act at will, 
which is indicated by the facial 
signs we have mentioned. 
Natural-born idiots have little 
or no chin, as may be seen by 
reference to fig. 7, and are also 
deficient in the region of the 
cerebellum. They are sexually 
incompetent. 

The physiognomical sign of Love, then, is the 
anterior projection of the chin proper and the 
breadth of the lower jaw below the molar teeth. 
Both this sign and the corresponding phreno- 
logical organ were enormous in Aaron Burr (fig. 
8), and his character is well known to have cor- 


M 


Fie. 7. 
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responded with these developments.* The por- 
trait of Catharine II. (fig. 1) also shows a strong, 
prominent chin. 


In further illustration of this point we beg | 


leave to recur to the fact stated in a previous 
article (see Journat for April, 1863), that in the 
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most prolific races of men we find the chin as 
well as the cerebellum most prominent. Take 
the Irish, the Germans, and the Scotch for ex- 
amples The same is true in general of the 
Anglo-Saxons. On the ptbher hand, the Chinese, 
the Malays, and the Hindoos, who are much less 
prolific, have, comparatively small chins and 
small cerebellums. The North American Indians, 


* See a cast taken from his head, after death, in our 
cabinet, or museum, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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with their retreating chins (fig. 6), are noted 
examples of a lack of prolificness, a family among 
them, according to Mr. Catlin, the artist and eth- 





Fie. 11.—Heney VIII. 
nologist, rarely comprising more than two or 
three children. The entire cerebellum is generally 
moderate or small in both sexes, and there is 
comparatively little manifestation of love among 
either the men or the women. 

The action of Love on the chin, constituting 
what may be called its natural language, consists 
in throwing it forward as in fig. 8, or sidewise as 
in fig. 9, the former movement being the more 
natural to woman and the latter to man. 

Love has many forms of manifestation, or, in 
other words, we may say that there is a group of 
Loves, each of which has its distinctive sign. 
Most of these are described and illustrated in the 
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article already referred to (Journau for April, 
1863); but as many will see this who have not 
read previous numbers, we may recapitulate 
briefly here. 

The anterior projection of the chin in the center, 
under the first incisor teeth, is the sign of Con- 
geniality. One who has this sign large, as shown 
in fig. 10, can love no one not adapted in tem- 
perament and mental constitution to herself. She 
is likely to have a beau ideal, and will not be 
easily satisfied with any one of the real men 
around her. She is more likely than others dif- 
ferently constituted to remain single through life ; 
but if properly mated will make a loving wife. 

A chin that is most prominent on each side of 
the center, next to Congeniality, causing, when 
the latter is relatively small, a 
slight depression in the center 
as intended to be represented 


ra in fig. 13, betokens one who 
eo has great Desire to be Loved— 
eae who -hungers and thirsts for 


affection, and is miserable with- 
out some one of the opposite sex to love him. It 
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is generally larger in man than in woman, leading 
him to seek her and sue for her love. When it is 
very large in a woman, she is liable sometimes to 
overstep the bounds of etiquette and make love 
to a person who pleases her. 


The narrow 
square chin 
cS represented EEE 
ax in fig. 14 is 2 
NA morecommon 
Fig. 14. Fie. 15. 


among wo- 
men, and indicates Desire to Love, which co- 
operating with Benevolence inclines one to bestow 
love as a favor. A woman wiih this faculty 
largely developed is disposed to love and marry 
some humble individual who, from lack of wealth 
or personal charms, is less likely than others to 
win love on other grounds. It is through the 
action of this faculty that beautiful women often 
reject the offers of handsome and distinguished 
suitors, and finally marry some plain, unattractive 
man. 

The large square chin (fig. 15) belongs more 
appropriately to the manly face, and indicates 
Devoted Love. This faculty gives great earnest- 
ness and intensity in love—a feeling, in fact, 
bordering on worship, and, in excess, may mani- 
fest itself in love-sickness, and even in insanity. 
It is often accompanied by jealousy and distrust. 

Ardor or Ardent Love has its sign next to De- 
voted Love, and gives roundness to the outlines 

of the jaws, as shown in fig. 16. 
\ The same faculty is indicated 


—<—<—_ by the breadth and fullness of 
ages the red part of the lips; and it 
manifests itself mainly in fond- 

Fria. 16. 


ling, embracing, and kissing. 

“The breadth of the middle part of the lower 
jaw, under the two large molar teeth,” Dr. Redfield 
says, “indicates Fondness and Love of Physical 
Beauty. It is very large in the accompanying 
outline of Henry VIII. (fig. 11). These faculties, 
when perverted, manifest themselves in wanton- 
ness and sensuality ; but in their legitimate action, 
the first prompts to innocent fondling and caress- 
ing and the latter to looks of love, which express 
the gratification of the eyes in beholding the be- 
loved object.” 

The breadth of the lower jaw under the wisdom 
tooth is the sign of Fuithfulness or Faithful Love. 





Fie, 17. 


5. Arpent Lovz. 

6. Fonp Love; 

{. Love or Brautr; 
8, Farraru, Love. 


1. CoNGENIALITY ; 

2. DEstrE TO BE LOVED; 

3. DestreE TO LOVE; 

4, Devorep Lov; 
This faculty prompts to the consummation of 
Love in the conjugal relation, and desires children 


as pledges of love. A person who has this sign 
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large will not be drawn away from his or her 
married partner by any new and unauthorized 
love, but will remain steadfast in his affection to 
the end. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 17) will assist 
the reader in locating the various signs we have 
mentioned. Each will be found to occupy some- 
thing less than a finger’s breadth on the face. 


There will not always, of course, be any marked ~ 


prominence, since adjoining signs may be equally 
developed, but each must be judged by the 
breadth or anterior projection of the bone at the 
point indicated. 

Temperament modifies all mental manifesta- 
tions. It is especially necessary to take it into 
account in judging of the social faculties. Per- 
sons with the sanguine temperament and red or 
auburn hair are most ardent in love; the bilious 
temperament imparts intensity and often violence 
to the affections; the nervous gives refinement 
and delicacy, and the lymphatic coolness and 
moderate desires. 

Love is an active impelling force. If not re- 
strained and controlled, it leads to excesses the 
most destructive to health and happiness. We 
must observe, then, in examining any individual 
with reference to the conjugal relation, whether 
he or she has the restraining and regulating 
power in proportion to the impelling force. Is 
there sufficient Will or Purpose, indicated by the 
perpendicular or downward projection of the chin 
and lower jaw? Are Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness well developed? Is there intellectual dis- 
crimination, represented by the reasoning facul- 
ties? and, above all, are the moral or spiritual 
organs in the coronal region full and active? If 
Love be blind, as the poets say, there is the more 
reason that Intellect should guide him with her 
eyes wide open. 

i 
FURS, 


AND THE FUR TRADE. 


ae 


Tue skins of animals were among the first 
materials used for clothing. Fur coats date back 
to the Garden of Eden. The ancient Assyrians 
used the soft skins of animals to cover the couches 
or the ground in their tents, and the Israelites 
employed badgers’ skins and rams’ skins dyed red 
as ornamental hangings for the tabernacle. (Exod. 
xxxix..34) The ancient heroes of the Greeks are 
represented as being clothed in skins; and the 
same remark might be made of the ancient inhab- 
itants of all cold countries, as well as of the 
savages of all ages. 

But at the present day, and among civilized 
nations, instead of constituting the common cloth- 


ing of all classes and being counted among the | 


necessaries of life, the skins of many animals must 

be classed with the most costly luxuries, accessible 

only to the rich. At one time the use of the 
A choicer furs was restricted to the royal families 

and nobility, to whom they served as distinctive 

marks and badges of rank, and were for this pur- 

pose introduced into armorial bearings. 

KINDS: OF FURS. 

The skins of the bison or buffalo are among the 
most valuable of the course furs, They cost raw 
in the St. Paul market about $7, and are used 
mainly for sleigh robes. Wolf skins, used for the 





same purpose, are worth $2 each. Bear skins cost 
from $10 to $20, and are also used for sleigh 
coyers and for military purposes. Those of the 
black bear are the most valuable. The fur of the 
American wo'verine or glutton fin?s a ready mar- 
ket in Europe. We can not state the price. The 
skins of the skunk (mephitis Americana) are an- 
nually exported from New York to the amount of 
many thousands. They are sold in England, but 
are reshipped thence to the Continent. They are 
worth from 50 to 67 cents apiece, the black ones 
being most esteemed. 

In Holland the domestic cat is bred for its fur, 
and the skins are merchantable in the United 
States, being worth from 10 to 50 cents each, and 
kittens from six to eight cents.. The skins of 
the wild cat are in demand at from twenty- 
five to thirty cents each. The squirrel, though 
but a diminutive animal, comparatively, fur- 
nishes a vast amount of fur. There are many 
varieties, some of which are found in almost all 
cold and temperate countries. The number of 
squirrels destroyed is almost incredible. In Russia 
alone it is estimated that about 23,000,000 skins 
are annually obtained. The most valuable portion 
is the back of the gray squirrel, but the white 
portion covering the belly is also much prized. 
The tails are made into boas and the hairs into 
artist’s brushes. The various species of the rabbit 
and bare also furnish much fur that is used in 
making felt. Mink skins are much more in 
demand than furmerly, and are worth from $3 50 
to $5. For opossum skins there is also an in- 
creased demand. 


The skins of the raccoon are little used in this 
country, but many are sent to Germany and 
Russia, where, on account of their durability and 
cheapness, they are much used for the linings of 
coats, etc. The fur of the beaver was formerly in 
great demand for the manufacture of hats, but 
cheaper materials having been substituted, it is 
now but little used. The fur of the black Astra- 
kan lamb is much used for trimming coat collars, 
ete. It is very soft, silky, and curly, and all the 
more delicate it is said when obtained as it fre- 
quently is by slaughtering the mother before the 
birth of the lamb. 

The most v:luable of the fox skins are those of 
the black and silverfox. The latter are occasion- 
ally obtained in the country bordering on Lake 
Superior, and are valued at more than $50 apiece. 
When highly dressed, they are worth in the 
European markets from ten to forty guineas each, 
or $50 to $200. The white fox abounds in the 
Arctie regions. The red fox is common in many 
parts of the United States. Its skins are in good 


. demand, and bring about $2 50. The cross fox is 


ascarce animal. Good specimens of its skins bring 
$20. The fiery fox is an Asiatic species of a bril- 
liant red color and very fine fur. Last winter a 
trapper brovght into St. Paul’s among a lot of 
pelts two skins which, as nothing had ever been 
seen there like them before, were called the blue 
fox. They seem to be a hybrid between the cross 
fox and the silver fox. No one knew their value 
and they were sold at $2 each. The skins brought 
$25 each in New York. 

Otter skins are considerably used for gloves, 
etc., and are worth from $6 to $7. The lynx has 
a soft, warm, and light fur, naturally of a grayish 








color with dark spots, but commonly dyed a beat- 
tiful shining black. 

‘Russian sable is the most valuable of all furs, 
and the skins are exceedingly scarce. According 
to the latest statistics, only 25.000 of them were 
produced in the Czar’s dominions. The prices 
paid for them are enormous. The sable for lining 
one of the Emperor's cloaks, exhibited at the 
world’s fair in 1851, was valued at $5,000. One 
kind of the Russian sable is called silver sable on 
account of the long white hairs which are con- 
spicuously mingled with the dark brown—which 
is its usual color. This commands a very high 
price. partly from its rarity and partly because it 
can not be imitated as readily as the brown. The 
peculiarity of this fur is its great softness and the 
length and heaviness of the hair. 

“Tie ermine h*s a value of its own from its deli- 
cacy and beauty, although it is not so expensive 
as the Hudson Bay sable, which ranks next to 
Russian. As the Hudson Bay Company get their 
skins very far north, they are often very nearly 
equal in elegance to the Russian, although they 
cost rather less than half the amount. The 
American sable is got south of the dominions of 
the Hudson Bay Company, It stands third in the 
list of furs. Next are the mink and the stone- 
marten. French sable means asy very inferior 
fur dyed -o imitate a valuable one. The Siberian 
squirrels are much used, and are just as useful for 
warmth and fully as durable as any other.” 


THE FUR TRADE. 

London is the great fur mart of the world, 
though furs ae but little used in England, on 
account of the mildness of the climate. The two 
great depots of the trade in this country are St. 
Louis (Missouri) and St. Paul (Minnesota). The 
St. Paul Press, reviewing the fur trade of the past 
season, Says: 

‘Notwithstanding the Indian war last fall, 
driving away numbers of settlers who were accus- 
tomed to trap and hunt fur during the winter, 
and the absence in the army of many professional 
hunters, the amount of furs gathered has not been 
much, if any, below the average of late years 
Our dealers here give the following statement of 
the amount marketed the past season : 


Bought and exported by dealers in St. Paul. ... $200,000 
Shipped via St. Paul from Red River . ese. 5,000 
Total exports for 1S68.......0.c0.+-+-0--+-- $250,000 


We have referred to statistics in our possession 
in order to compare the purchases of this year 
with those of former years. They show as follows 
—1844, $1,400; 1845, $3,000; 1846, $5,000; 
eo $15,000; 1855, $40,000; 1856, $97,253 ; 

857, $182,491; 1858, $161,022; 1859, $150,000; 
ad $186,165 ; 1861, $198,000; 1862, $200,000; 
and 1863, $250, 09: 

By these figures, which are gathered from re- 
liable sources, it will be seen that the fur trade of 
our city ison the increase. St. Paul is now the 
second largest fur market in the United States— 
St. Louis being the first, having the annual trade 
from the plains of the Upper Mis ouri and the 
Rocky Mountains, of between $300,000 and $400,- 
000 annually. St. Paul is the entrepot, however, 
to a fur-producing regioa more prolific and vast 
than that tributary to the St Louis, and with in- 
creased facilities of communication with Red 
River, must ere long rank No. 1 iv the fur- buying 
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marts of the c-untry. It is thought that even 
now it buys more fine firs than St. Louis. the 
trade of the latter being mostly robes. 

Yhe decrease in the years 1858 and ’59 must 
be explained as arising from the low value of furs, 
rather than from any decrease in quantity. Since 
that date the value of furs has steadily advanced, 
and is now higher than ever before, owing to the 
great demand for them in fashionable society. 
Eyerybody covets a ‘set)of furs,’ and their ward- 
robe is not considered’ complete without such. 
The fancy fur trade is one of great importance in 
every city. The value of the wholesale and retail 
trade of New York in ladies’ and gents’ dre:s furs 
was given by the last census at a million and a 
half doliars yearly. Fashions and styles change 
in furs as in other goods for wear. The once 
despis d#nink is now the most fashionable cheap 
fur, and the enormous demand for it has raised 
the price of mink skin from thirty and fifty ¢ nis 
to ten times that amount. Jiven muskrat skins, 
ence considered of no account as fancy furs, are 
now largely worn, and, with skill in making up 
and dyeing, prove to be a cheap and useful fur for 
ladies’ cloaks and victorines. 

On looking at the books of our dealers, we find 
that 3,550 bisons or buffaloes have fallen vickims 
to the arrow or the bullet on our Northwestern 
prairies, to supply civilized man with robes to keep 
him warm while riding in winter. These robes 
will always be a standard article for such pur- 
posrs. An equal number of wolves—which fact 
one hears with pleasure—have also bit the dust to 
supply our fair country women with elegant sleigh 
robes, to keep out the biting air while gliding over 
the snows of our Northern winters. The Bruin 
family bewails the loss of 850 ursine members. 
Of the red fox 1,650 skins have been brought in. 
The mink now mercilessly pursued, since his pelt 
is worth from $3 50 to $5, contributes 23,000 
skins toward those elegant man:les and cloaks 
that every lady so covets. The muskrat species 
are prolific, and have given us fully 250,000 skins. 

Of the more rare and costly furs, 2,258 otters 
haye been captured from their lacus‘rine retreats, 
and will soon do duty in the shap: of gloves, etc., 
and 640 ‘fishers’ have been trapped, yielding the 
fortunate hunter $8 to $10 each. The marten 
family, one much prized, lost 1,600 members, en- 
riching the trapper at the ra‘e of $5 to $10 each. 
Of the cross fox, a very scarce and rare animal, 
only 79 have been caught. 7 

The greater portion of the furs marketed here 
come from the Red River region of the north. 
They are brought into the trading posts by Indians, 
who exchange them for ammunition, blankets, ete. 
The furs so collecte? are brought to St. Paul 
annually in carts, and sold here. The carts go 
back loaded with goods. 

The balance of the furs are collected on ihe 
streams and in the forests by professional trappers. 
They go out in small parties, and remain all win- 
ter, sometimes changing their camps from plaice to 
place, following up the fur-bearing animals Great 
quantities of furs are also cauzht by settlers on 
the frontier, who turn to account the enforced 
quiet of the winter season by trapping in a small 
way. The introduction of cheap and superior 
patent traps manufactured by the Oneida com- 
munity near Utica, N. Y., in late years has greatly 














extended the hunt for furs. Now, every farmer's 
boy can make a few dollars during the winter by 
setting traps. 

We mentioned casually the large fur-producing 
region of which our city is naturally the entrepot 
and mart. This really embraces the entire Hud- 
son Bay Company’s district, known as Rupert’s 
Land, and all of Minnesota and Dakota to the 
Missouri River. The fur exports of this vast 
region are estimated at $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 
annually. There are 51 fur-trading posts in the 
Hudson Bay region, which is 1 077,000 square 
miles in extent, contining 42,800 Indians and 
4 000 to 5,000 half-breed hunters. It is estimated 
that 150,000 buffaloes alons are killed every year. 
The hides are taken, together with the tongues 
and a portion of the meat, while the tallow and 
meat wasted, and which might be made available 
for export, is worth between one and two million 
dollars. The Indians and half-breeds of this vast 
region require supplies to the value of $10 per 
head, or $500,000 annually.” 

NEW YORK PRICE CURRENT OF FURS. 
In addition to the prices mentioned in a previous 


section, which are generally those which rule in~ 


the Western depots of the trade, we give below the 
New York price current of furs, skins, etc.: 









Nor and East. Western. 

Otter, per piece .......0.... $6 Ore 6 BD $5 on 6 00 
Cross FOX: cacsipipieeeinelas «== 5 5 50a 9 50 5 00a 6 00 
Red A ox. adenine tea. «6 2 00a 8 00 1 F0cw 2 00 
Gray Fox. dice ce-weueemeects 0 50a 0.75 0 50a 0 75 
Black Beat tis.gueeanccs - ams 10 00 18°00 8 00212 00 

Do. cubsand yearli gs. 8 00a10 00 5 00a 7 00 
BIsher... avisc eee . 6 00a 7 00 6 00a T 50 
GUDX gies - sae dee ., 2 Ba 2 75 —a4 — 
Marten, common.. 2° 2 a2 50 2-504 8 00 

BDO ma BEG ieemotencrte ... 8 002-0 00 —t — 
Mik. dankiees:..cohiae sees 4 00a 5 00 2 50a 8 00 
Miuskragva Ge... . Fee. SI 0 12a 0 20 0 10a 0 18 
Beavers. Per lene o- vedere as 20042 50 2 000 2 50 
aceon aa, cerns secicisiantaes s% 0 Sta 1 00 0 60a 0 65 
Oodsshiml . estat ae dsl 0 15% 0 20 0157 0 18 
Wald) Gat ore scree eecies sieesins 0 25a 0 85 0 80a 0 60 
Wolf, “prairie. Stes) ease. 0 6a 1 00 0 50+ 0 80 
Wolf, large... Bis it BOs) Rey 1 500 1 75 
Skunk, black. £02| One-half whits.. 10¢ — 

Doreowhitg 5. 2 TCG, aes is Cee 01 — 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON FURS. 

The value of a particular fur depends largely 
upon the climate in which it is produced, the colder 
the climate the finer being the fur. Thus the red 
fox of Canada is worth twice as much as the red 
fox of Tennessee, and the experienced furrier can 
tell the moment he passes his hand over the fur, 
whether i is northern, western, or southern— 
whether it was procured in Maine or Minnesota, 
Canada, Pennsylvania, or Carolina. In tropical 
cvuntries there are no furs, in a restricted sense 
of the term, but the skins of the lion, tiger, leop- 
ard, and other tropical animals are used for sleigh 
robes and other purposes in far-off northern 


latitudes 
SAVZ YOUR PELTRY. 


The aggregate value of the. various kinds of 
merchantable furs and skins that are annually 
destroyed or wasted in the United States would 
amount to many thousand dollars. We hope that 
by calling attention to this subject, and showing 
the value of furs and the importance of the far 
trade, a8 we have done in this article, that we 
shall help to induce our people to put an end to 
this waste and to save all their ‘‘ pelts” large and 
small. Even a cator a squirrel skia is worth pre- 
serving. Everything of the kind is wanted in New 
York, or London, or St. Petersburg, and will be 
willingly paid for 
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WESTERN LOYALTY. 





A wriTER in the Christian Examiner makes an 
interesting article on “Loyalty in the West,” and 
enumerates several peculiar features. He says: 


“The impulse to do something for the country 
was not confined fo age—for here is Mr. Bates, of 
Pendleton, Indiana, believing that he ean fight 
yet if they will let him, enlisting accordingly, but 
rejected, to his intense disgust, because he has 
owned to being ninety years of age; or to sea— 
for here is Mary W. Dennis, standing six feet two 
in slippers, who, being unknown in those parts, 
and disguised as a man, enlists in the Still Water 
Company of the First Minnesota Regiment, and 
Mary, being a handy, as wellasa hatdsome fel- 
low, is promoted to be a lieutenant before she is 
found ont; or to the average of ordinary patriot- 
ism—tfor here is a family of sixteen young men 
residing in Dayton, Ohio, enlisting all at once, 
and in one company; and another Iowa editor 
telling how hard it is to get his paper out, be- 
cmise his two sons that he counted on to help him, 
the younger only fifteen years of age, have en- 
listed, and walked two hundred miles to join their 
company, and how he has a third counting how 
long before he can go too, with four more grow- 
ing finely, and he hopes he may yet have seven 
more to g0; orto commercial wsage—fur here is 
an eminent Detroit firm offering to furnish Gov- 
ernment with fifty tons of shot and shell, to be 
paid for whenever itisconvenient. * * * * 
No unreadiness on the part of the State or 
General Executive could chill this impulse and 
instinct of the Western man—and woman. We 
haye seen that the lowa Virst was raised in a few 
hours. The boys came ia from farm and town in 
the common working costume. Iowa felt that it 
was hardly the thing to send her sons out so; 
yet there was not a uniform in the State, and the 
men were wanted instantly. So she telegraphed 
to Chicago for blue flannel, and had it up by the 
next train; which numberless wives, mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, attacking with shears 
and needles, her regiment was put into uniform 
in afew hours more, and sent away rejoicing. 
There was laughter at the sight, as the stalwart 
youth came on through our great cities; but it 
was a laughter of infinite tenderness and pride to 
see how the heart of the people beat on the upper 
Mississippi.” 

Portions of Kentucky and Tennessee are not a 
whit behind the Northwest in zeal for the nation- 
al cause. An old man in Nastern Kentucky was 
grumbling because all his boys had joined the 
Union army, leaving him and the “ women folks”’ 
to “make the crops.” ‘TI believe you are half a 
“secesh,’ ”’ said his neighbor, “to talk in that 
way, All my boys are in the army—four sons 
and three sons-in-law—and I have their families 
on my hands; but if they are all killed, I will go 
myself in their place, and fight better than any of 
them for the old flag.” This is the spirit of the 
men of the mountains. 


a a aa 


.. Heavy Granp Jury recently met in Bur- 
lington Co., New Jersey. Of the whole twenty-four 
men the lightest weighed 219 pounds, One 
weighed 284 pounds, another 276, one 266, and 
two each 269 pounds. Hight of the number 
weighed over 250 pounds. The aggregate weight 
of the twenty-four was 5.808—an average weight 
of 245 pounds to each man, 


[Were they of English or of German origin ? 
Are they temperate or do they drink? We should 
be glad to have their biographies, It is said in 
England that we Americans are “drying up” and 
“ running out.” but these Jerseymen refute that 
statement. } 
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WILLIAM H. WELLS, A.M. 
PORTRAIT, CK ARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Wes have selected for description and physio- 
logical analysis this model teacher, whose likeness 
is but imperfectly sketched in the portrait here- 
with presented.* 

To an accurate observer a striking resemblance 
may be observed between this Mr. Wells and the 
late Hon. Horace Mann, who for a time stood at 
the head of the educational interests of this coun- 
try. Their temperaments, complexion, build, 
and general expression were very much alike, 
and so were their minds and general characters. 
Horace Mann was a Massachusetts school-master, 
then a superintendent, an author, a lawyer, a 
statesman—having been elected to Congress— 
and then he became the president of Antioch 
College, Mr. Wells was also a teacher, and is 
an author, and a superintendent—see the follow- 
ing biography—and the same path is open to him 
which was 60 successfully traveled by Mr. Mann. 
And it is to this class of men we look to “ purify 
our politics.” We want honest, intelligent, ca- 
pable Christian men to make and administer our 
civil laws. 

But what of the organization of Mr. Wells? 
This: he stands a little more than six feet high ; 
he is well built and well proportioned. The 
quality of bis organization as a whole, including 
body and brain, is excellent; there is nothing 





* Por a more perfect and life-like picture send to Mr. 
Shaw, artist, 188 Clark Street, Caicago, who hes recently 
taken a capital vignette “carte de visite” of Mr, Wel's, 
which represents him as he now appears, without glasses 
and with a beard, 





coarse or gross in hiscomposition. The hair and 
skin are soft and fine, as are the nerves, muscles, 
and bones also. His brain is large, but not 
excessively so, and the whole may be likened to 
a well-tuned instrument, which in the hands of a 
skillful and experienced performer may discourse 
the perfect music. The organs and faculties of 
our subject have all been well trained, and may 
be used to the best possible advantage. His 
phrenology is remarkable for nothing which 
would make him singular or eccentric. The 
head is long, high, and comparatively narrow, 
and he would be far more kind than cruel. 
All the central organs, save one or two, begin- 
ning at Individuality, and comprising Eventu- 
ality, Comparison, Human Nature, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, and Philoprogenitive- 
ness, are large; while those of the side head, 
such as Acquisitiveness, Appetite, Destructive- 
ness, and Secretiveness, are less conspicuous. 
Order, Calculation, Form, Causality, Mirthful- 


- ness, and Imitation are well developed ; while 


Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spirituality are 
full or large. Cautiousness is also large, and 
so are Sublimity, Ideality, and Language. 

Now, observe the features. Notice the prom- 
inent and well-formed chin, which corresponds 
with a large cerebellum and a strong social na- 
ture, rendering him fond of the opposite sex—of 
wife, children, friends, home, and all the belong- 

ings therets. He must have inherited his mother’s 
organization in a marked degree. The mouth 
and the lips exhibit stability, decision, earnest- 
ness, and warmth of affection with less playful- 
ness than may be seen in the organ of Mirthfulness 





<< 
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and in the eye. There is a length, breadth, and 
fullness in the upper lip—not well represented 
in the cut—which indicates a degree of dignity 
not to be trifled with. The nose is ample and 
well formed ; more after the Grecian than the 
Roman type, with all the marks of culture, 
originality, and analytical power. Itis neither 
an aggressive nor an irritable nose, but it indi- 
cates intellectuality and taste. 

The eye is large and very expressive. Color 
blue, and, in connection with the fine mental 
temperament and a highly cultivated brain, indi- 
cates a full development of language. 

The hair is fine (color a dark brown), com- 
plexion between light and dark, and without 
knowing the fact, we believe he is descended 
from Anglo-Norman stock. His more immediate 
progenitors were from England, and Governor 
Thomas Wells, of Connecticut, was one of his an- 
cestors. , 

These remarks, however, belong more properly 
to the biography. Returning to the character, 
we may add that Mr. Wells has all the qualities 
which fit him for his chosen profession; but 
should he feel “ called” to engage in other pur- 
suits, he would be almost equally adapted to the 
ministry, to statesmanship, to authorship, or to 
preside over some college or other public insti- 
tution. 

But what are the requisites for a good teacher : 


Ist. Good health, to give strength, endurance, 
and vivacity. 

2d. A hearty love for the pursuit, including 
love. for children, through which to reach their 
affections. 

3d. Perfect self-control, an even temper, with 
great kindness, patience, justice, and authority. 

4th. Self-respect, true manliness, with not so 
much dignity as to overawe the student, and yet 
enough to command respect. 

5th. A peculiar organization and temperament, 
adapting him to his work; large perceptive 
faculties and Human Nature, to introduce him at 
once to al! the conditions, to enable him to read 
character, acquire, and to communicate knowl- 
edge to others ; good reasoning powers, to com- 
prehend and explain principles ; large Language, 
to give freedom and copiousness in speech ; suffi- 
cient Combativeness and Destructiveness, to give 
executiveners and force; large Time, to make 
him punctual ; a good memory of names, that he 
may at once call the name of every pupil, and 
thus become more familiar with each; large 
Calculation, to make him quick in figures ; Tune, 
to modulate the voice ; in fact, he should be a 
fully developed and a complete man. 

Most of these requisites are combined in Mr. 
Wells, which renders him so admirably fitted for 
the high office which he fills. 

The pupil becomes, to a great extent, what his 
teacher makes him, and approaches to what the 
teacher himself is. 

Is the teacher lazy, the pupil becomes the 
same; is he a nervous fret, or a scold, his pu- 
pils take on the same spirit ; is he severe, cruel, 
and vindictive, his pupils will act on his exam- 
ple ; is he cold, distant, and repulsive, so his pu- 
pils will become; is he careless, slovenly, and 
without order, his pupils will soon fall into the 
same habits. 
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And the same is true with all the virtues. Is 
the teacher devotional, kind, trusting, loving, 
neat, and tidy, mindful of others’ feelings, gentle 
and respectful, choice and correct in the use of 
language, his pupils come to resemble him in all 
these things. Tell me who is the teacher of your 
children, and I will tell you what they are and 
what you may expect them to become. 

There is no higher calling on earth than that 
of the teacher! Was not the Saviour our greatest 
teacher? Are clergymen more or less than 
teachers? We look upon the office of the teacher 
with a feeling akin to veneration, and would 
have that office filled by those only who are the 
most gifted and the best fitted to answer its every 
end. 

In Great Britain, the teacher is looked on ina 
very different light from that in which he is re- 
garded here. Here, a teacher is regarded with 
far more respect than there, and we may say 
in truth thata higher and better class are en- 
gaged as teachers in this country than there. 
There, they are called pedagogues, and treated 
more as pensioners than here. There, broken- 
down clergymen, lawyers, physicians, authors, 
ete., engage in teaching simply to get a living. 
Here, first-class men take up the calling and pur- 
sue it as a means of usefulness and a stepping- 
stone to the highest honors. There, the nobility 
and gentry are above such menial pursuits, and 
they look down oft those who are forced into it 
for want of something more respectable to do. 

In this country there is no other calling which 
promises more usefulness, or which better qnali- 
fies the individual for any step in advance, look- 
ing to either of the learned professions, than a 
few terms as teacher in our common and select 
schools. As a teacher, one gets a kind of disci- 
pline he can get nowhere else; and we think a 
man will make a better husband, father, business 
man, clergyman, lawyer, pbysician, or citizen for 
having first served as a teacher. And so of wo- 
man ; she will make a better wife, mother, nurse, 
neighbor, and friend for having been a teacher. 

Civilization is advanced just in proportion to 
the competency of our teachers. Let us en- 
courage the calling—induce the best talent of 
the country to engage in it. Let all become 
teachers, and if not engaged in the common 
school, seminary, or college, let it be in the fami- 
ly, in Sabbath school, evening school, anywhere, 
everywhere, where children or others are willing 
to be taught, not forgetting that this is one of 
the highest callings in which we can engage. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


[The flowing biographical notice is mostly taken from 
a sketch in Barnard’s Journal of Eduction, by Charles 
Northend, editor of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal} 

William Harvey Wells was born in Tolland, 
Connecticut, February 27th, 1812. His father 
was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and the 
son lived at home, working most of the time on 
the farm, and attending a smull district school 
for a few weeks each winter till the age of seven- 
teen years. 

He now manifested an irrepressible desire for 
improvement, and often entreated his father to 
allow him the privilege of attending an academy. 
He had already commenced the practice of keep- 
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ing a diary, and for a period of nearly twelve 
years he did not omit for a single day to make 
entries. 

His ardent desire to enjoy higher and better 
advantages was at length gratified ; and though 
he was obliged to labor daily with his hands to 
meet the expense of his board, his tasks, both in 
school and out of it, were performed with a light 
heart, and life opened bright before him. 

The fall and winter of 1829-30 were spent at 
an academy in Vernon, Conn., under the charge 
of Theodore L. Wright, A.M., afterward the dis- 
tinguished principal of the Hartford Grammar 
School. It was here, at the age of seventeen, 
that he was introduced for the first time to the 
study of English Grammar. But we prefer to 
let his teacher speak for him : 

“Early in the term,” says Mr. Wright, “I no- 
ticed, with daily increasing interest, peculiar 
characteristics and developments in young Wells. 
It was soon manifest that he had entered the 
school with“a determined purpose of making the 
most of his time and opportunities. 

“Fresh in my recollection as if it were but 
yesterday, is that earnest, honest, persevering ex- 
pression of countenance, habitual from day to 
day, and kindled with a glow of enthusiastic de- 
light, as often as a new truth in literature or 
science was bronght to his clear comprehension. 

“ After two terms at the academy he left, and 
for a short time engaged in teaching a district 
school. I was soon called to a new position at 
East Hartford. in an English and classical 
school, and such were the favorable impressions 








made on my mind by young Wells, that I 
broached to him the suggestion that he should 
commence a course of study preparatory for col- 
lege.” 

Mr. Wells, in accordance with the suggestion 
of Mr. Wright, commenced a course of study 
with the design of entering college. By his own 
efforts he defrayed the expenses of board and 
tuition, and with all the ardor of his nervous 

“temperament applied himself to study. But the 
undertaking was too severe for him, and at length 
his eyes became so seriously affected that he was 
obliged to abandon his favorite project, just as 
his preparatory course was nearly completed. 
He was afterward employeda part of the time in 
assisting Mr. Wright. “In this situation,” says 
Mr. W , “he early exhibited that peculiar tact for 
teaching which has since more manifestly proved 
that his profession for life was wisely chosen. 
He continued his efforts as assistant for two 
years, and during this time he inspired in my 
mind a confident anticipation of his eminent suc- 
cess as an educator of youth. He at this time 
determined to make teaching his profession, and, 
at my suggestion, went to the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Andover, Mass., in order better to qualify him- 
self for his chosen vocation. The advantages of 
this school proved highly serviceable to him, and 
after remaining at Andover a few months he re- 
turned to assist me.” 

A circumstance that occurred in his early his- 
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tory as a teacher is worthy of mention, as illus- 
trating a predominant trait in his character. 
Among the classes which he.was called to in- 
struct was one in Algebra, composed mostly of 
older pupils. Though he had previously studied 
the text-book, there were several problems in it 
which he had never been able to solve. There 
was one in particular on which he had already 
tried his strength several times without success. 
His class was now rapidly approaching this 
problem, and he felt the necessity of being pre- 
pared for any emergency. He therefore set him- 
self at work in earnest, and devoted several 
hours to the unsolved problem; but still the de- 
sired result seemed as far from his grasp as ever. 
Mortifying as the alternative was, he decided at 
length to go to one of the teachers of the school 
and ask for assistance. This individual kindly 
engaged to examine the qtiestion, but rematked 
that, as it had been some time since he reviewed 
that portion of the book, the mode of solution 
might not readily occur to him. The class had 
already reached the section in which the difficulty 
occurred, and there was no time to be lost. Af 


ter one or two days the problem was returned_to™ 


him withont a solution.. What could be done? 
To go before his class and acknowledgé that he 
was unable to master it, would be to lo 
once. The necessity of the case sue 
more expedient. He had afriend inan adjoining 
city who was quite distinguished as a mathemati- 
cal teacher. "So the house of this friend he re- 
solved to direct his steps; but on arriving, he 
learned to his utter confusion that his friend had 
Jeft home and would not return for several days. 
His last hope had fled. With a burden of cha- 
grin and mortification that was almost insupport- 
able, he commenced retracing his _ steps. 
“ What,” thought he, “ does afl this mean?” Af- 
ter walking a few moments in silent meditation 
his emotions found audible utterance. ‘I can 
solve the problem,” he said, “and I will solve 
it.” He went to his room, and seating himself 
at his table, he did not rise till the task was ac- 
complished. He has often alluded to this single 
triumph as of more real value to him than a year 
of ordinary study. It caused him to know his 
own strength, and taught him to think, and to de- 
pend upon his own resources. 


Tit has been previously stated that Mr. Wells 
had for a time connected himself with the flour- 
ishing Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, then 
under the charge of Rey. S. R. Hall, the well- 
known author of the volume of “ Lectures on 
School-Keeping,” During the eight months that 
he passed here, he gained the confidence and re- 
spect of the principal to such a degree that he 
was, in Jess than two years after leaving, invited 
to return and assist Mr. Hall in the instruction of 
this seminary. This was a field congenial to his 
tastes, and here he cdntinued to labor through 
the various fortunes of the seminary for a period 
of eleven years, from 1836 to 1847, his attention 
for most of this time being divided between the 
general department of the school and the special 
or teachers’ department. 

While connected with this seminary he was ac- 
customed to discuss before his teachers’ classes, 
from year to year, the principles of Grammar in 

. connection with a careful analysis of Milton and 
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other poets. In his course of English reading, 
which was carried forward at the same time, it 
was his practice to mark such examples as would 
be most serviceable in testing or illustrating 
these principles. Several hnndred volumes of 
standard English literature were read in this 
way, during a period of about nine years, and 
many thousands of examples noted and classified 
for this purpose. The result of these investiga- 
tions and comparisons was fully embodied in his 
“School Grammar,” which was first published in 
1846 ; and up to the present time nearly three 
hundred thousand copies have been issued. 

In 1845, the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred’ on Mr. Wells by the trustees of 
Dartmouth College. 

Tn the summer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected 


“principal of the Putnam Free School, Newbury- 


port, Mass. This institution was founded by the 
munificence of Oliver Putnam, a native of New- 
buryport. 

Though Mr. Wells was elected in the summer 
of 1847, he was not expected to enter upon his 
duties in Newburyport till the spring of 1848. 
Soon after his election he resigned his position at 
Andover, in order that Ye might secure a few 
months of relaxation before entering his new 
field of labor. But it is no easy matter for a 
thoroughly live e lucator to cease from work, and 
hence Mr. Wells might be found enjoying his va- 
evtion by assisting Mr. Barnard, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Rhode Island, in conduct- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes. He also rendered much 
of the same kind of service in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 


In April, 1848, Mr. Wells entered upon his du- 


ties at Newburyport full of hope, and during a 


period of six years he labored with his wonted 
zeal, and his efforts were crowned with abundant 
success. The school became one of the promi- 
nent attractions of the beautiful city in which it 
was located. From the outset, ihe “Putnam 
Free School” was an institution of rank and in- 
fluence. It was well supplied with illustrative 
apparatus, and Mr. Wells gave an extended 
course of experiments every year, in chemistry 
and natural philosophy. These lectures and ex- 
periments were attended by a large number of 
citizens with manifest satisfaction and profit. 

Another branch to which he gave special atten- 
tion was astronomy. His instructions in this 
branch were always accompanied with evening ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies, and each mem- 
ber of the higher classes was required to present 
at least one originalcal culation of an eclipse. 
He procured at his own expense an achromatic 
telescope, with an object-glass five and one- 
fourth inches in diameter, and a focal length of 
seven feet and three inches. This instrument he 
still retains for his private use. 

For many years Mr. Wells was one of the 
most efficient members and officers of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, of which he was 
an honored President for two years. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setis State Teachers’ Association, of which he 
was President for two years. Hisvefforts in be- 
half of this organization were always judicious 
and earnest. He was also one of the projectors 
and early editors of the “‘ Massachuseits Teacher.” 





eminent and enviable.” <j 
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In 1854, the Massachusetts Board of Education 
manifested their appreciation of Mr. Wells’ worth 
as an educator by placing him at the head of the 
Westfield State Normal School. Under his direc- 
tion the school rapidly increased in numbers, and 
in less than two years the Legislature deemed it 
necessary to make-a special appropriation for en- 
larging the building. ~ 

Though Mr. Wells remained at Westfield only 
two years, it was sufficiently long to enable him 
to leave his impress upon the institution, and to 
secure the highest regard and confidence of the 
Board of Education and the friends of the school. 
His system of combining the practice of teaching 
with the study of the different branches is 
worthy of special notice ; not because it was pe- 
culiar to this school, but because it herereceived 
more than usual attention, and because in some 
normal schoo!3 its importance is believed to be 
under-estimated, especially in the lower classes. 

On commencing his labors at Westfield he felt 
the need of counsel from others engaged in the 
same field of labor, and wrote to several normal 
teachers, suggesting the expediency of calling a 
meeting of Normal School Teachers for the pur- 
pose of mutual consultation and aid. The prop- 
osition was favorably received, and he accord- 
ingly sent letters of invitation to the principals 
of the different normal schools in the country to 
meet in convention at New York, in connection 
with the National Teachers’ Association. A 
meeting was held on the 80th of August, 1856, 
and from this originated the present “ American 
Normal School Association.” 

In May, 1856, Mr. Wells resigned his position 
at Westfield with a view to accepting an appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Chicago, Illinois, and on the Ist of June he en- 
tered upon the discharge of his new duties. 
This was a*highly important position, and one 
well fitted for the full exercise of Mr. Wells’ 
mind and energies. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Wells in his present situa- 
ation, we can only present the following testimo- 
ny from Luther Haven, Esq., President of the 
Board of Education of Chicago—a gentleman 
who has been untiring in his efforts to improve 
the schools of his adopted city. 


“ Mr. Wells brought to the service of the Board 
of Education, and to the interests of the schools, 
ali those admirable traits of character which had 
tended so greatly to enhance his success and use- 
fulness in every position he had previously oceu- 
pied, and these traits he has devoted with untiring 
industry and perseverance, with all tha powers 
of his well-trained mind, to. the building up of 
our public schools, and placing them io such a 
condition as to command the confidence and sup- 
port of our whole community. His labors have 
been eminently successful. For the high position 
now hela by our schools in the estimation of our 
whole community, for the harmony and good 
feeling now existing among all parties in relation 
to them, we are indebted, inno small degree, to 
the prudence, care, kindness, ind firmness of 
Mr. Wells. Tosum up ina fet ords, his doings 
have been abundant and satisfactory—his success 


But the influence of such a man can not be con- 
fined within town or city limits. He was one of 
the first members of the Illinois State Board of 
Education, elected for a period of six years, and he 
has rendered valuable and judicious aid in the 
establishment of the Illinois State Normal School, 
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and in promoting the best interests of popular 
education in the State. 

Mr. Wells justly may be classed with what are 
called self-made men. B. B. Edwards, in the essay 


prefixed to his “ Biography of Self-taught Men,”- 


says: ‘Men of this class have the faculty of 
clearly commnnicating their knowledge to others. 
In this respect they make excellent teachers 
They have worked their own way up the steeps of 
knowledge, and they can point out the path in 
which they came.” 

It was a cardinal principle of Mr. Wells’ dur- 
ing his whole course as an educator, that the 
teacher’s highest mission is not to impart instruc- 
tion merely, but rather to rouse and call forth 
the pupil’s own energies. He well knew what 
obstacles lie in the-scholar’s path, and also how 
to surmount them. Many a desponding pupil 
has been quickened and cheered on to successful 
effort by the kind words of Mr. Wells, calling 
them through the devious and difficult paths he 
had himself walked, up to positions of usefulness 
and honor. 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Wells issued a 
volume entitled “ The Graded School,’ for the 
use of teachers and school officers, embodying a 
classified course of instruction for schools of 
every grade. Of the many excellent volumes 
that have been prepared for the use of teachers 
and school officers, few, if any, have been more 
favorably received than this. 


In March last, after holding the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chicago for a period of 
seven years, he was unanimously re-elected for a 
term of two years, with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. # 

At a meeting of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held in August last, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for the current year. 
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We have here a strongly-marked, clearly- 
defined, and well-constituted organization. The 
brain is large, long, high, broad, and harmoniously 
developed throughout. There are neither excesses 


‘nor deficiencies observable. The body, including 


all the vital functions, is also amply developed. 
The shoulders are broad, the chest deep, the 
heart and lungs large, and the digestive apparatus 
vigorous. The breathing power was good, the 
circulation excellent, and the motive machinery 
well lubricated ; while the framewo:k was sufi- 
ciently strong to keep all parts well adjusted to 
their places. 

There was mo friction, chafing, or irritation, 
but all went smoothly, producing the material by 
which the lamp of life was long kept burning. 
There was almost perfect harmony between the 
body and brain. A temperate life, free from all 
excesses, secured almost uniform and perfect 
health from youth to old age. There is no disease 
indicated in this constitwtion, nor could the mind 
be warped, or the character eccentric, when en- 
cased in an organization, temperament, and frame- 
work so perfect. 

Now let us come to details. Observe the 
general evenness in phrenological developments. 
This is not the brain of a genius with a single and 
peculiar gift, but there was an even, full, and 

















harmonious development of all the faculties, the 
higher and moral qualities predominating. 
Observe the height at Benevolence, which gave 
him such kindness ; of Veneration, through which 
he manifested such deference, respect, and devo- 
tion; Hope, which made him buoyant, genial, 
living always in the bright sunshine of blessed 
anticipation ; Faith, that gave him perfect trust 
in an overruling Providence, spiritual insight, or 
a prophetic forecast of what was likely to take 
place in coming time ; of Conscientiousness, which 
made him inflexible in all matters of truth and 
justice These organs which predominated lifted 
him up and sustained him in times of trial; then, 
in addition, he possessed a high sense of honor, 


together with dignity and true manliness, without | 


austerity or pretension. There was no ostenta- 
tion, sycophancy, vain boasting, or noisy egotism 
in thiserganization. Ther + was sufficient breadth 
of brain to give executiveness and foree of cbar- 
acter (modified by Benevolence) without rashness 
or severity. There was no malice here. Of 


economy there was enough, but without excessive | 


Acquisitiveness ; taste, refinement, and love for 
the beautiful, without fastidiousness; and love for 
the grand and sublime, without the disposition to 


magnify or exalt unduly objects which might | 


occupy his mind. 


His strong social nature gave him ardor of 
attachment, while his appetite and other propen- 
sities were perfectly regulated by his high moral 
nature and his excellent common-sense judgment. 


Now let us come to the face ; observe the fore- 
head, the seat of the intellectual faculties. There 
was sufficient Causality, but not too much; Com- 
parison, well balanced by the surrounding organs, 
with full Mirthfulness, indicated by the well-cut 
mouth, which naturally inclines up instead of 
down at the corners. Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, with full Size, Weight, and Color, com- 
bined with large Order, Calculation, and Form, 
gave him quickness of perception and power to 
gain and hold knowledge ready for use. See 
what bright clear eyes, and large, dark, regular 
eyebrows, and what a prominent and well-de- 
veloped nose! a side view of which favors the 
Roman type. Large nostrils, indicating good 
lungs ; long and full upper lip, indicating dignity, 
mapnliness, and authority ; large chin, showing 
strength and activity of affection and the social 
nature; cheeks broad and ample, indicating the 
fullness of the vital principle, all in beautiful 
harmony throughout body, brain, features, and 
disposition. Such an organization is capable of 
the highest enjoyment in nearly all the relations 
of life, as husband, father, neighbor, friend, or 
citizen, as judge, counselor, adviser, and critic. 
Such a mind, with a proper basis for examination, 
would always come to correct conclusions, But 
his crowning excellence was derived from the 
superior or spiritual portion of his organization, 
not so much in mere intellect, propelling, or 
executive power, nor in the disposition to com- 
mand, but from those faculties which put him in 
psychological relations to the spiritual, and 
through which truth was revealed to him withont 
the ordinary processes of mathematical or logical 
reasoning. His was an illuminated mind, and he 
lived 6n a higher plane than most men. 

















How well his organization harmonizes with his 
true character may be inferred from the following 
biographical sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The late Lord Lyndhurst claims a record here, 
not only as one of the foremost men of bis gener- 
ation in intellect and social position, but also as 
a distinguished American, he being born in 
Massachusetts while that State was yet a British 
colony. He was the son of the eminent painter, 
John Singleton Copley, R.A., by his wife Su-an, 
daughter of Richard Clark, E:q., a wealthy mer- 
chant in Beston, and was born in that town May 
21,1772. His father was well known by his pic- 
tures, of which many are to be found in old 
American families, 

John Singleton Copley, the future Lord Lynd- 
burst, was taken to England before the Revolu- 
tion by his royalist father, and was educated at 
Cambridge, after which he entered the bar. He 
first became prominently known from the ability 
he displayed as one of the counsel who defended 
Watson and Thistlewood, tried for high treszon 
in 1817. He entered Parliament as member for 
the borough of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on the 
28th of March, 1818, having the same year become 
a King’s Serjeant and Chief Justice of Chester. 
He afterward sat for Ashburton and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He visited the United 
States after the establishment of independence, 
but returning to England, gained rapid prefer- 
ment, until he was made Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Lyndhurst in 1827. He was also, at one 
time, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

While he held the seals, under the premiership 
of the Duke of Wellington, the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, which he had at first opposed, but 
afterward assented to, was carried. He retired 
from the chancellorship on the accession of the 
Whigs to power in 1830, but was appointed Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer early in 1831, and 
in that office showed himself to be an acute and 
high-minded common-law judge. In the House 
of Lords he opposed the Reform Bill with all his 
energies and eloquence, and quite led the Tory 
struggle. 

He was one of the ablest and most eloquent 
orators of Parliament, and had the advantages of 
a noble presence, a fine face, and a clear, sweet 
voice. ‘He must have been a successful advo- 
cate ; for it is said that he could make the worse 
appear the better reason with a skill that few 
possessed. This is not remarked, however, to 
his discredit, but as an indication of his slill and 
versatility. He is said to have hated the Irish, 
though of Irish descent himself, and to have had 
a sharp passage with O’Connell because he pro- 
nounced the Irish Catholics ‘aliens in blood, 
language, and religion.’ The great orator re- 
torted that ‘the grandfather of Lord Lyndhurst 
was a devoted but unfortunate Irish Catholic ; 
his father a recreant to the creed of his ances- 
tors, and himself a ‘Hiberno-Americano-English- 
man.’” 

His speeches in the House of Lords, when past 
eighty years of age, on the war with Russia, on 
Cambridge University Reform, the Wensleydale 
peerage, and the defenses of the country, are no 
less specimens of brilliant and sagacious elo- 
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quence. Lord Lyndhurst, on the death of the 


venerable Lord Sinclair, just twelve days before. 


his own demise, became the senior peer of the 
House of Lords. “7 

Lord Lyndhurst was twice married, and had 
one son and five daughters, of whom three daugh- 
ters survive. As he leaves no male issue, the 
barony of Lyndhurst becomes extinct. He died 
on the 17th of October, 1863, at his town-house in 
London, at the age of ninety-two years. 

Relations of his late lordship live or did live 
until recently in Boston, one of whom, a sister, 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene, died not long ago at an 
advanced age. 

The following estimate of Lord Lyndhurst’s in- 
tellectual character is from the pen of the editor 
of the Illustrated London News. It will be seen 
to harmonize perfectly with that deduced from 
his phrenological organization : 


The back bone of his intellectual structure was 
that intuitive sagacity by which, above any pub- 
lic man that can be compared with him, he seized 
upon the unity of meaning which belonged to any 
mer.. assemblage of facts, detected their relation- 
ship one to another, arranged them in their due 
order of sequence and mutual dependence, and 


_ made them tell their own consistent story. Give 


QS 


him but time to survey the whole of the details 
with which in any case, legal or political, he had 
to deal, and his eye detected at once the shape 
which they would assume when put tegether in 
their natural and logical connection. In the 
classification and arrangement of his ideas he was 
peerless. He not only saw clearly what was the 
precise purpose he had in hand, but he was able 
to discern as if by instinct the true relationship 
to it of every item of information of which he was 
possessed, and could instantly assign to it its 
proper place and function. The bent of his in- 
tellect was constructive. He was not imagina- 
tive. He did not invent. But he saw just how 
and where one thing fitted in with another, and 
he put them together, and built them up into a 
harmonious and intelligible whole. Hence his 
skill in unraveling the most entangled mass of 
apparently contradictory evidence, and hence 
also his unrivaled mastery in the art of stating a 
case. 

To this intellectual characteristic Lord Lynd- 
hurst added all the advantage which can be de- 
rived from a complete. mastery of language. 
Probably the latter acquisition was immensely 
assisted by the natural structure of his mind. 
His diction was as simple as the order of his ideas 
was lucid. There was a colorless transparency 
in his style. He showed his thoughts without 
tinging them. In the structure of his sentences 
his aim seemed to be to transmit light rather 
than music ; yet so perfectly did his words adjust 
themselves to his meaning that music was the re- 
sult. Heseems to have regarded figure as super- 
flnous; possibly, he wanted the fancy and the 
sentiment which alone could furnish it; at any 
rate, his greatest efforts were singularly destitute 
of ornamentation. But the sword of his logic 
had the keenest edge, and the bite of his sarcasm 
left arankling smart. It was not, however, as a 
combatant that his supreme power made itself 
manifest. It was when speaking from the bench 
of judgment, and laying down the law in its ap- 
plication to a complicated case that his style of 
oratory most commended itself. His cold, pas- 
sionless, inflexible manner detracted nothing 
from the force of his matter in his judicial de- 
liverances. His object in these eases was not to 
engage the sympathies, nor persuade the will, nor 
stir the indignation ; but, light in hand, to thread 
his way through intricate perplexities, and lead 
the mind, with or without its own assent, up to 
his conclusions His sole business then was with 
the intellect. and to the intellect he exclusively 
addressed himself, 
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Ix a.previous number of the Journat an en- 
graved figure was published, which is here re- 
printed, illustrating a division of the brain and a 
classification of the phrenological organs which 
differ from anything before given to the public, 
and, as we hope, to make clear, more definite, and 
consistent than any other. Phrenologists hitherto 
have sought to increase the number of the facul- 





Divisions OF THE BRAIN, 


1. SprriruaL Reeton. %. REGION of THE PROPENSITIES. 

3. ReGion of INTELLECT, 
ties, and so have complicated instead of simpli- 
fying the science. Our classification of the 
Spiritual faculties admits but seven in that group. 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and Cautiousness 
we would assign to the group of the propensities, 
as they have their origin in the selfishness of man, 
are wholly selfish in their functions, and there- 
fore possess no spiritual character unless illu- 
minated by the Spiritual group of faculties. 
From their inherent character and natural out- 
workings they lead into error, and belong pecu- 
liarly to man as a selfish being. And in the men- 
tal manifestations and phenomena, we can see no 
reason for including Ideality and Wit in this 
group. 

It has been our aim to avoid burdening 
the subject with an increased number of faculties ; 
and we think that the reasons already given are 
sufficient to indicate the propriety and utility of 
classifying the faculties into the three groups, 
Spiritual, Animal, and Intellectual, as illustrated 
in the figure herewith presented. Totheold mental 
philosophers, the subject of the soul was involved 
in the greatest mystery and the most inextricable 
difficulty. Matter is now considered as active or 
endowed with various qualities, and as of itself 
exercising some influence in the universe. Salt 
is soluble in water. The quality of solubility is 


; inherent in if, though that quality is latent until 


that substance is brought in contact with water ; 
80, as we understand it, the spiritual disposition 
in man is latent in him until inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, something outside of the faeulties 
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themselves, to produce a manifestation of this 
element in our nature. This is the peculiar sig- 
nificance of this view, that these faculties require 
an inspiration from some superior source, and 
that, as in other articles we have maintained, in 
Christ, the Divine purpose toward man was mani- 
fested. 

We look upon this theory of the separate offices 
of these different departments of the mind as the 
one most important to be understood, especially 
in relation to the Spiritual department or group. 
It is through the proper ordering of these prin- 
ciples, understood and applied, that all the errors 
which prevail in the world are to be eradicated. 
It is almost universally the case that the per- 
ceptive faculties, taking cognizance of facts alone, 
unenlightened by any light more exalted, are 
permitted to bear undisputed sway in all the 
affairs of life ; but it should be understood that 
they can attain their highest use among men only 
when illumined by the spiritual part of our na- 
ture. Man’s onward and upward tendency in the 
career of civilization has its incentive and its pro- 
pulsion in this superior illumination. The pro- 
gress that Christianity has made has its origin in 
nothing else. 

According to the views of the writer, expressed 
in former articles, the only true means of subju- 
gating the selfish faculties to the spiritual is by 
means of that illumination of the spiritual facul- 
ties which is imparted by being “born again.” 
If this law were universally applied, even to 
politics, the selfish faculties would act for the 
benefit solely, and not for the injury of man. Self- 
ishness itself would be individual, not general, 
but society would possess the individual, receiy- 
ing, and in the aggregate, exhibiting, all the bene- 
fits to be derived from the predominance in him 
of the moral or spiritual disposition. This the 
learning and education of the world have not 
taught, and phrenological teaching hitherto has 
not inculcated it. Allover the world, institutions 
and corporate bodies, all established on a selfish 
basis, have arisen, introduced by men possessed 
of more knowledge and tact than their fellows, to 
attain selfish ends. Established on a correct 
spiritual basis, society as a whole would receive 
the benefit of their knowledge; it would not be 
restricted to individual pecuniary aggrandize- 
ment. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in connection with the method 
of division which he adopts in his Anatomy, 
speaks of the organ of Conscientiousness as run- 
ning into that of Acquisitiveness. This would 
make the faculty of Conscientiousness the bridg- 
ing point, the connecting link, between the spirit- 
ual disposition and the animal propensities. The 
peculiar windings and foldings of the brain at 
that point favor this idea, and show that it hasan 
anatomical basis. | 

To rightly understand money even, in all its 
relations, it is necessary to understand by the aid 
of Phrenology the peculiar mental condition un- 
der which it is obtained and possessed, and the 
power and influence which it exerts over society. 
Its acquisition and appropriation engross the 
greater part of the attention of society, and the 
errors of legislators in estimating truly its rela- 
tions and uses, and giving to their enactments 
the complexion of these errors, have perhaps been 
more derogatory to religion and at variance with 
the best interests of society than anything else ; 
while in our U.S. legislative enactment there is 
ascribed to it greater importance than anything 
else ; in our State enactments it is trified with and 
regarded as of comparatively 1ittle importance. 
In a future article we will take up the subject of 
money and show its true nature and office in 
society as revealed by Phrenology. 
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THE BEARD. 


«Trou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard ;” 
the command of Moses to the children of Israel, 
recorded in Leviticus xix. 27, is the first mention 
of the beard that learned men have been able to 
find. It indicates the early cultivation of the 
beard among the Eastern nations, by whom it 
always has been and still is held in the greatest 
respect. We read in the Chronicles that the am- 
bassadors of David,/having been shaved by order 
of the king of the Ammonites, the royal prophet 
sent them to Jericho to conceal their disaster and 
wait till their beards should reappear. 

Sculptures from Nineveh and Persepolis prove 
that the races inhabiting those cities wore their 
beards; but in Egypt, judging from ancient pic- 
tures, shaving was common among kings and other 
dignitaries, and a smooth face was probably a 
mark of rank. 

THE MODERN ORIENTALS. 

Among the modern nations of the East, the 
practice of wearing the beard generally prevails. 
The Turks permit the beard to grow in full 
luxuriance; but the slaves in the seraglio are 
shaved. to show their inferiority to their bearded 
masters. It is considered an infamy by the Turks 
to have the beard cut, and such is the affect on 
cherished for it, that wives in kissing their hus- 
bands, put their lips to the beard. The Persians 
give free scope to the mustache, but cut and trim 
the beard on the chin as caprice or fashion may 
dictate. The Orientals are unable to conceive a 
great man without a beard, and the greatest 
astonishment of the Egyptians on seeing Napoleon 
was to find him beardless. The Chinese, who are 
almost destitute of the beard by nature, occasion- 
ally wear an artificial substitute, 


ee 


GREEK AND ROMAN BEARDS. 
Previous to the reign of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks wore beards, but during the wars of 
that bellicose monarch they commenced shaving, 
for the military purpose of depriving their enemies 
of a convenient appendage to lay hold of in battle. 
The philosophers, however, wore their beards, and 





BisHop GARDINER. 


Diogenes was accustomed to ask the smooth-faced 
Greeks if they repented of their manhood. 

The Romans wore the beard till the year 454 
B. C., Scipio Africanus being the first of the 
Romans—so Pliny says—who submitted daily to 
therazor. The philosophers, though, as among the 
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Greeks, wore the beard, considering it a symbol 


of wisdom 
LONG BEARDS. 


The Lombards or Longobards (long bearded) 
derived their name from the practice of going un- 
shaved. King Robert, of France, was remarkable 
for the possession of one of the longest and whitest 
beards of his day; but of long beards, the most 
wonderful was that of a German artist of the 
name of John Mayo, who was called John the 
Bearded in consequence. Its length was so great 
that it reached the ground when he stood up, and 
he was accustomed to tuck it into his girdle. 
Some of the portraits of the popes and bishops of 
the early Church furnish examples of magnificent 
long beards. 


THE CHURCH ON THE BEARD. 

Leo III. was the first to present to astonished 
Christendom the spectacle of a shaved pope. Thirty 
years later, Gregory IV. fulminated a bull enjoin- 
ing penalties upon every bearded priest. A writer 
of the seventh century complains that the morals 
of the clergy were so bad that they could be dis- 
tinguished from the laity only by their lack of 
beards, their actions manifesting no superior 
sanctity. 

In the twelfth century, the proscription which 
had laid bare the chins of the clergy was extended 
to the laity. Godefroi, bishop of Amiens, refused 
the offerings of any one who wore a beard. A 
preacher directed his eloquence against the hirsute 
King Henry I. of England, and the obedient 
monarch gave himself into the hands of the bar- 
ber. The proud Frederick I., called Barbarossa, 
proved equally tractable. The reluctant kings of 
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France were at first shaved by the bishops. This 
reign of terror did not last long, Beards again 
asserted their privileges, and in the thirteenth 
century, Pope Honorius JII., in order to hide a 
disfigured lip, allowed his beard to grow and in- 
augurated anew the fashion. In the reign of 
Francis I. the right of the clergy to wear their 
beards was again called in question, and in 1561 
the college of Sorbonne decided that a beard was 
“contrary to sacerdotal modesty.” 


HOW DUPRAT LOST HIS BISHOPRIC, 


It is related that Guillaume Duprat, returning 
from the council of Trent to his bishopric of 
Clermont with a beard that would have done 
honor to the venerable Priam, reaching down even 
to his girdle, was met at the door of the church 
by the dean of the chapter adequately supported 
and brandishing a large pair of scissors. There 
was but one alternative, and Duprat threw off his 
surplice and departed, declaring that he would 
save his beard though he should lose his bishopric. 


A MODERN BULL AGAINST THE BEARD. 


The Roman Catholic clergy in Bavaria, among 
whom the movement of growing a full beard, as 
was usual in former centuries, has lately begun 
to spread—have, through the Roman Nuncio in 
Munich, received the following intimation from 
Rome: 

**Tt has come to the ears of the Pope that there 
are clergymen in some of the dioceses of Bavaria 
who, led by the spirit of innovation, or rather 
thoughtlessness, wish to introduce again the anti- 
quated custom of growing the beard, and who, by 
their example, wish to induce others to do like- 
wise. Whatever might be said with respect to 
former centuries, it is perfectly well known that 
the modern Church discipline disapproves of this 
custom; and if such an innovation were to be 
allowed, this could only be done! by the Supreme 
Pontiff of the Church. The latter, however, is all 
the more unwilling to permit the same innovation, 
as in these sad times but too many were led astray 
by new things, as one innovation brought on 
another very easily. ‘The authorities of the dio- 
ceses are commanded not only to see that these 
beards are forthwith removed, but also that the 
unity of rule and the complete identity within the 
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Roman Church with respect to dress and shaving 
are not broken again.” 


BEARDS CLASSIFIED. 
The golden age of the beard in France was the 
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reign of Henry IV., when its various styles were 
distinguished as 


The Pointed Beard ; The Aureole Beard; 


The Square Beard 5 The Fan-Sbaped Beard ; 
The Round Beard ; The § wallow-®wiled Beard ; and 
The Artichoke Leaf Beard. 

The dignity of the beard in England at this 
period may be inferred from an incident connected 
with the execution of Sir Thomas More. As that 
great man was about being beheaded, perceiving 
that his beard was so placed that it wouli be 
injured by the axe of the executioner, he drew it 
aside saying, ‘‘ My beard has not been guilty of 
treason ; it would be an injustice to punish it.” 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the beard 
was worn generally by those of higher rank, and 
was trimmed in a style distinctive more or le-s of 
each class. The bishop had his beard cut in a 
peculiar way, and we find its form still preserved 
in the bands of lawn now worn by the modern 
ecclesiastic. The soldier and the judge, too, had 
each his particular fashion of wearing the beard. 
As a poet of the day says: 


The barbers thus (like tailors) still must be 
Acquainted with each cut’s variety. 


PETER THE GREAT, 
_ on returning from his European tour with a pas- 
sion for reforms of all kinds, commenced the com- 
pulsory civilization of his people by cutting off 
their beards. They struggled hard against the 
innovation, but the final result was that shaving 
became universal. It had previously become so 
throughout nearly the whole of Europe except the 
Russian Empire and Turkey.* 


THE BEARDS OF TO-DAY. 

The return to the custom of wearing the beard 
is within the memory of most of our readers. The 
movement was inaugurated in France, where most 
other fashions originate, and for a while a beard 
was the distinctive mark of the Frenchman. 
England, ever tenacious of her old ways, was the 
last country to reinstate the beard. When the 
full beard is worn, it is now generally trimmed 
more or less closely with the scissors; but we 
occasionally see specimens of the long flowing 
beard that would do credit to the Grand Tu:k or 
one of the Hebrew patriarchs. 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE BEARD, 


The Mongolian, Malayan, and aboriginal Amer- 
ican races have but little beard; the Caucasians 
are a well-bearded people, their sub-races differ- 
ing considerably, however, in this particular, the 
Teutons, for instance, being more heavily bearded 
than the Slavonians ; the negroes have in general 
a tolerably heavy beard, crisp or woolly like the 
hair of their heads. 


USES OF THE BEARD. 

Except that it is an ornament and a sign of 
masculinity, physiologists teach us little in respect 
to the uses of the beard. In certain employments, 
however, as that of the machinist or of the stone- 
cutter, where an irritating dust and small particles 
of hard materials are in danger of being inhaled by 
the lungs, the wearing of the beard is found to be 
an important safeguard. It is believed also to be 
in some way conducive to health in other respects 
We can not doubt but that this is so, because it is 








* New Am. Cyclopedia. 
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simply allowing Nature to have her own way, 
which is always the best way. 


PHYSIOGNOMICALLY, 
the beard indicates the masculine element or the 
virile forces of our nature. Men in whom it is 
deficient are generally found to resemble their 
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mothers, and to manifest more or less strongly 
certain feminine traits of character, though they 
are not necessarily in any degree what is properly 
called effeminate or womanish. Women with 
beards, on the contrary, have certain masculine 
traits, and resemble their fathers. 


BEARDED WOMEN. 
According to the old books, Jupiter denied the 
crowning grace of the beard to woman lest, pos- 
sessing all charms, she should draw to herself the 
adoration due to the gods alone. According to a 
later but less gallant authority, it was withheld in 
consequence of the danger she would be in in 
shaving, when shaving should be in fashion, she 
not being able to keep herself stz// long enough to 
undergo the process. We have, however, several 
examples in history of bearded women, and such 
lusus nature have frequently been exhibited in 
our public museums and show places. 

Hippocrates mentions Phetuna, a woman whose 
beard took to growing during the absence of her 
husband in exile. A Swedish grenadier taken 
prison»r by the Russians in 1724, in the war with 
Charles XII., turned out to be a woman with a 
beard a foot and a half long. She was presented 
to the Czar, Peter the Great. Margaret, Duchess 
of Parma and regent of the Low Countries under 
Philip IL., was accustomed to wear a long mus- 

~ tache on her upper lip. Travelers tell us of a race 
in Echiopia, the women of which do not differ at 
all from the men in regard to the hair on the face; 
but this we will not insist upon our readers re- 





ceiving as an absolute fact. - 

Some of our readers may remember Midame 
Josephine Clofullia, exhibited in this city in 1853 
by our great showman, Mr. Barnum. The fore- 
going wood-cut does her beard no more than jus- 
tice. From g phrenological character of this 
remarkable woman, based on a personal examina- 

' tion, and published in the Journau for August, 
| 1858, we extract the closing paragraph as illus- 
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trative of the pbysiognomical siguificance we have 
attributed to the beard. 


‘* Her phrenological and physiological organiza- 
tion indicates a predominance of the masculine 
elements of mind. This she inherits from her 
maternal grandfather (an example ot atawism), 
whom she is said to resemble in persen as she 
probably does in her mental constitution.” 


WANTED. 


Amoye the advertisements in our daily news- 
papers we find all sorts of “wants,” some of 
which are amusing, and to provincial readers will 
seem strange. We copy, omitting name and 
address: 

Cee WANTED—A MAN EXPERIENCED 
in the care of horses, who understands the adjust- 
ment of a lady’s saddle, can drive well, and come well 


recommended, Apply at once at Mr. None but a 
thoroughly competent person need apply. 


He will get his man, for there are enough of foreigners 
in New York who aim no bigher in Jife than to be ** coach= 
man to agentleman.” There are few native born, how- 
ever, who would be content with this. 


“RESPECTABLE” WOMAN, WITH A FRESH 
breast of milk, wishes » situation as wet nurse in a 
private family. Can be seen for two days. Aoply at 5 


Probably an unfortunate who became a mother outside 
of wedlock, and now seeks a home. But what of her 
private character? Is sbe clean, sound, and healthy? 
Or is she diseased? And if the latter, will she not impart 
her infirmity to the babe she suckles? Important ques- 
tions are here involved, and prudent parents will be eare- 
ful as to what their child subsists upon. There are many 
wet nurses in all large cities, some of whom are, no doubt, 
“respectable,” while there are many unfortunate and 
fallen. 

RESPECTABLE WIDOW WOMAN, WITH ONE 
child, wants to be with a respectable family ; willing 
to make herself useful. Call at ‘ 

Was she the wife of a soldier killed in battle? Be that 
as it may, she is in want, and needs a home. Where is 
the Christian who will “ take her in ?” 

YOUNG LADY FROM THE SOUTH DESIRES 
a situation as an operator ou a sewing machine, un- 
derstands dressmaking; best of reference given. Address 











An innocent victim of the wicked rebellion, driven 
North among strangers in a state of dependence. But 
she will be looked after. 

ITUATION WANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN, 25 
\) years of age, who writes a good plain band; is about 
as intelligent as the average, and willing to learn what he 
dot know. { 

There is a smack of “ Young America” in this which 
will get him aplace. And he will soon be able to “ paddle 
his own canoe.” 

ALE NURSE. —THE ADVERTISER OFFERS 

his services to invalids in the above capacity ; can 

produce reference of the highest character. Inquire at or 
address —-. 

There can be no objection to a male nurse when a FE- 
MALE can not be had ; but 2e prefer tbe Jatter. 

OR NavY AND WHeLING.—WANTED, SEA- 

men, landsmen, coopers, cooks, and stewards, for 

short or long voyages. Also substitutes. The highest 
bounty paid. Apply to —. 

Seamen are scarce, and we know of no better opening 
for those of Enropean or of native birth thanin this. In- 
telligent, enterprising lads, educated for the sea, may soon 
rise to posts of honor and profit in either the navy or in 
the merchant service. We want more navigators. There 
is a foolish prejudice against a seafaring life on the part 
of many. 

WILL BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE PROCUR- 

5 ing the advertiser—a geutleman of the highest 

respectability—a permanent situation as clerk or time- 

keeper in a manufacturing or any other establishment. 
Best references. Address ——. 

Here is an inducement, for a little personal exertion, by 


which $50 may be earned. 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—TO SELL 
A the most wonderful article io the world, created and 
discovered by accident. It will be bought and highly 
valned by every person. A sample sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address —. 
AN is not gold that glitters,” and this looks a little like 


a“trap.” But the following is decidedly “large talk :” 
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GENTS MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. —SELL 
va quick. give entit+ satisfaction, and receive free, 
as a pre-enut from us, a splen‘id gold or silver wateh, En- 
glish movements, sud correct timekeeper, by selling our 
great, new, and wonderful double — , now in universal 
demand. Largest and bvst o/ all, Yankee notions, ar- 
ticles of jewelry, ete., worth over $1, for only 25 cents. 
Send for our grea! new, cte,, ete. 


If there be no “stretching” here, it would be easy for 
any one to get a gold watch very cheaply. But what is 
the quality of the jewelry of which the worth of a dollar 
may be had for 25 cents. Meal d:amonds are not usually 
sold by the bushel, nor guld watches given away for 
* only” 25 cents. ; 
jy WANTED— OF MICHAEL MUR- 

PHY and bissister Mary Anne, Their mother, Ellen, 
was shipwrecked last March, and lost their directions. 
Should the genteman with whom they are living, or any 
one who knows their eddress, send it to J. M., he will con- 
sole their affl:eted mother. 

A sad chapter and sorry experience are indicated here. 
Parents and children parte¢—the one knowing nothing 
of the fate or whereabouts of the other! 


ANTED TO ADOPT—A GIRL, NOT OVER 2 
V yeurs or under 18 mon hs old; she must be in per- 
fect health, good form, and have large black eyes. The 
person wishing to adopt is a widow lady in good cireum- 
stances; the chil would be brought.up as a daughier, 
and well educated. Address, stating where the child can 
be seen, Mrs, 


It is not very easy to obtain in this way children of cer- 
tain complexions, to order. Still we hope the widow lady 
may obfain what she wants. Itis far more humane than 
to bestow one’s affection on “ poodle dogs,” as many child- 
less lades do, 


i ee THE LADIES —A GENTLEMAN WISHES TO 

make a collection of cartes de visite. fhe lady who 
will send me the prettiest (she being the original), sball be 
the recip‘entof an elegant presentin retum. Address ——. 


The impostor! No dudy will respond t> such a worth- 
less scam). His wicked motives may be easily under- 
stood. 


AM H. H.—MOTHER IS DEAD, AND WILL BE 
‘ bur:ed on Thur:day. Can’t you come on? Wil pay 
your expenses, 

Can this be from a thoughtfal Christian, or is it from a 
heartless heathen? There is kindness here in offering to 
“pay,” but no respect for the dead, 

ANTED FOR ADOPTION—TWO MALE IN- 
fants, dark eyes and hair. Apply at —. 

Probably to fill the places of those who have departed. 

We might fill pages with similar “ads,” but this is 
enough. Almost everybody in New York advertises for 
what they “want,” be it he’p, houses, horses, money, 
children, old clothes, or paper rags. And as advertising 
is something of a lottery, both blanks and prizes are 
drawn. 

But our “ WANTS” are very different from the above. 
Let us condense into the smallest space a standing ad- 
vertisemen!: 

ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, ONE HUNDRED 

honest, enterpris:ag, intelligent, »nd capable 

PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGISTS, 
to engage in public lecturing, in teaching classes, and in 
giving practival instruction on the subject to the 8,000,009 
of people—more or less—in America, and to the 30,000,000 
in Great Britain, and 10 the hundreds of millions in other 
conntrirs, Who are, as yet, uninformed in regard to the 
TRUTH und UTIITyY of this beanuful study. None but tem- 
perate, religious, educated, snd thoroughly earnest men, 
who fove God and humanity more than money, need 
apply. 


Rerasons.—There are not to-day in these—soon 
to be—re- United States twenty thoroughly com- 
petent and every way worthy Pracrican Purer- 
woLocists; and there are less than this, by at 
least one half, in all Great Britain and Ireland. 
While in other countries, save in France and the 
German States, the subject is as little known as 
Christianity is among the Hottentots. And though 
we call for but a hundred, there is work for a 
thousand ! 

The reasons for this are obvious. Phrenology 
is a new discovery; and yet it has spread with 
even greater rapidity than Christianity itself. It 
is but a few years ago that Purenoxtocy was first 
announced to.a wondering world by Dr. Gall. He 
had simply discovered the fact that organization 
and disposition harmonize. That the brain, and 
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not the stomach, is the organ through which the 
mind acts. That different portions of the brain— 
the same as different portions of the body—per- 
form different functions. That fools and philoso- 
phers are as different in organization as in capacity 
and disposition. That murderers and philanthro- 
pists are not alike. That inventors, poets, musical 
composers, mathematicians are very d fferent from 
dunces. 

But even Dr. Gat did not live long enough to 
know all of Phrenclogy, any more than Fulton 
knew all about the steamboat. He simply dis- 
covered and announced the principle. And what 
is now wanted is competent men to complete and 
carry out what he began. 

But where and who are the men to do this? 
You can count all there are on your fingers. And 
in answer as to who they are, the less said the 
better. If they do not include among their num- 
ber at least some ‘‘ miserable sinners,’’ then we 
have been misinformed. But we console ourselves 
with the fact established by Phrenology, and the 
glorious principles of Christianity, which teach 
that we may “improve.” Goodness knows there 
is need enough of it among professed phrenolo- 
gists, 

We have been moved to make these remarks 
aud humiliating confessions, by the fact that our 
science is brought into disrepute by ‘‘ ignorant 
pretenders,” by down-right swindlers, impostors, 
vagabonds, and thieves. They are such as would 

“ Steal the livery of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 

One of the latter class, not long ago, assumed 
the name of one of our firm, stole a. horse, was 
arrested, tried, convicted, and imprisoned in 
Massachusetts for his crime. A beautiful phre- 
nologist was he! Another stole a watch, plead 
drunkenness, and his ‘‘friends’—not among the 
rioters—interceded in his behalf, and he is now 
*‘loose” incommunity. Another stole a lot of jew- 
elry in Boston. He alsois said to have been under 
the influence of liquor. (Think ofa PpHRENOLOGIST 
being in *‘ liquor,” or of “liquor” being in him!) 
He, too, was tried, found guilty, condemned, and 
imprisoned. He is again at “ liberty,” plying his 
vocation. Of the free-lovers, crack-brained, long- 
haired gentry who profess Phrenology, there are 
several of both sexes. A discriminating public 
will soon find them out. 

Of “ pretenders” we have more than our share. 
And if not so numerous as quack-doctors—who 
peddle patent medicines—it is simply because 
there is less chance for cheating. We have before 
us a recently printed handbill, announcing lec- 
tures by a certain ‘* Professor” who, in the small 
space of twenty-five by six inches, repeats his own 
beautiful name, with the ** Prof.” attached, more 
THAN THIRTY TIMES! Who conferred this mark 
of distinction on him? At what college did he 
graduate? Did he go through college as did that 
other impostor who went in at one door and was 
kicked out at the other? When you find these 
tithes, ‘¢ M. D.,” ** Prof.,” or ‘‘ Doctor,” instead of 
the plain “ Mr.,’’ attached to these ‘‘ peripatetics,” 
ask them where they obtained their honors? 
They will s‘utter, “hawk,” “hem,” and tell you 
‘the people call them so.” If they are not im- 
postors, what in the world are they? We do not 
claim to be “ over-righteous,” nor the keepers of 
PurReEnoLocy, but we do protest against being 
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mixed up or classed with these swaggering vaga- 
bonds, or of allowing Purenotocy to be judged 
by such standards. Were it not for these mis- 
creants, who bring disgrace on what they touch, 
more good men, who know its real value, would 
advocate it in the pulpit, school, and press; but 
they stand aloof from both the truth and the trash, 
for fear of favoring rogues. 

Nor is the condition of things any better in the 
old country. When lecturing in Liverpool we re- 
ceived letters from a fallen man, then confined in 
a lunatic asylum, begging us to help him out. 

On inquiry, we found a large, tall, magnificent- 
looking, middle-aged man, highly educated, whose 
moral sense had been so completely blunted by in- 
temperance that he lost both his manhood and his 
liberty. Hebecameinsane. Another phrenologist 
in the same town—a writer of some repute—had 
also fallen a victim to the same curse, and had been 
confined in theasylum. He had recovered, and was 
then eking out a mere existence by his profession. 
In Edinburgh, Scotland, home of the Comszers, 
PHRENOLOGY was claimed by the infidels, and was 
“hawked about the streets’ on placards, offering 
professional examinationsfor ashilling! Of course 
they were by worthless bar-room vagabonds, who 
would do almost anything for a “‘sixpence and a 
glass of beer.” 

Tn Glasgow, it was reported to us that a phre- 
nologist had just been arrested, tried, convicted, 
and sent to prison for theft. Still farther north, 
in Inverness, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, etc, a 
witch of a woman had been peddling her phreno- 
logical wares to the heart’s content to a commu- 
nity not over-credulous. Theeducated portion were 
completely disgusted with her. But her race is 
nearly run. 

Now how to lift this “* Gop’s rruTH” up out of 
the mud and mire into which it has fallen is our 
greatest care. The bad men must be superseded 
by better ones; or the bad must become better by 
droppivg their bad habits and wicked practices, 
and lead a newlife. There is yet left enough salt 
to save the whole, and by Divine assistance we will 
labor in this vineyard till all poisonous and nox- 
ious creatures shall be exterminated or cast out, 
so that the truth may shine forth from the center, 
to illuminate the path which leads to life eternal. 

We give hearty thanks for every good word 
spoken in behalf of the truth as itis in Pureno- 
ocy. Modest co-workers everywhere, on land or 
on sea, in house or tent, in church or school, in 
shop or factory, among farmers or fishermen, phy- 
sicians or lawyers, teachers or divines, and among 
these last there are, happily for Phrenology, a 
number of rising men, who are * bright and shin- 
ing lights” in the midst of this night of'ecror, vice, 
and crime—politicians, statesmen, or jadges; all 
are invited to aid in rescuing our “NOBLE SCIENCE” 
from the degradation into which bad men haye 
cast it. Hetr! Herp! Will you not Herr? 


————2 + 

A MARRIAGE of a remarkable character took 
place at Alcaster parish church in England, on 
September 5th. The bride, “ Peggy Paine,” found 
her way to church on crutches, and was met 
there by the bridegroom, George Smith. Their 
united ages amounted to one hundred and thirty 
years. They were married in due form, and on 
leaving the church departed to their respective 
homes. 
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HUMAN LIFE, 
CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE, ILLUSTRATED. 





Go with us, kind reader, along cultivated fields, 
over well-made roads, to yonder pleasant village. 
Observe the tall spires of the beautiful churches 
which first strike the eye and impress the behold- 
er with the fact that a spirit of godliness, kind- 
ness, and Christian worship prevails there. 

The next*most conspicnous object—if it bea 
county seat—is the court-house, with its grand 
dome and its halls of jugtice ; next, its academy, 
school-house, hotels, and its stores, shops, and 
busy marts; and next its pleasant dwellings, 
where temperance, virtue, intelligence, and affec- 
tion make the picture of civilized life complete. 

Step into one of these quiet dwellings and see 
what a beautiful picture. The work of the day 
ig over, and here is a “family circle” complete. 
It is after supper, and all are gathered around 
the open fire; the father is reading aloud from 
an instructive book, the mother is busy with her 
knitting, and the several bright-eyed girls and 
boys all listening with deepest interest. An open 
dish of luscious fruit is on the table, with which 
each regales himself when so inclined. After 
reading comes singing, in which all the family join; 
then conversation ; and after prayer and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, all retire with loving 
hearts, each vying with the other to contribute 
most to the happiness of all. Here is intelligence, 
peace, quiet, love, and devotion in this happy 
home. ‘This, in brief, is civilization. 

Now look on the picture of savage life, on the 
opposite page. What a contrast! how hideous 
human beings may make themselves! This picture 
represents those savages in one of their dances 
after a bloody fight, or we should say a massacre, 
for they brutally murder not only their opponents, 
but all women and children who come in their 
way. They are more brutal than beasts—more 
savage than lions and tigers who only destroy to 
devour. Look at them. By nature they are low, 
lazy, slothful, gross, selfish, treacherous, vindic- 
tive, and malicious. They will not work nor adopt 
the improved modes and customs of civilization, 
They live in wigwams, eat wild game, dress in 
the skins @f animals, and fight their neighbors 
—if they have any—or seek those at a distance if 
there aré none near. 

If it be said that they have certain good qual- 
ities, the same may be said of animals. Do they 
care for their young? So does a wolf, a hawk, 
and a snake. Do they worship? Yes; so do 
savages of all countries. But they are only 
idolaters, not Christians. But can they not be 
civilized and Christianized? Yes; but they must 
first be subjugated and brought under authority, 
then taught the arts of civilization, and compel- 
led to work for a living. They must not be per- 


mitted to prey on each other, nor on their more 


industrious white neighbor. They must be forced 
into measures which are calculated as much for 
their good as for that of the rest of mankind. At 
present they are only a nuisance on the face of 
the @arth ; and if they will not be improved, they 
must be exterminated. No milk-and-water police 
will do for the North American Indians. 

The difference between civilized and savage life 
is made Sufficiently clear to need no further com- 
parisons. 


Bp 





Poetry is itseif a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poeste do we become 

Like God in love and power,—Bailey, 





SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 





Lanor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Wai's the yising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 


Waits, and will not go away; 
Waits, and will not be gaiusaid ; 
By the cares of ye-terday 
Each to-dsy is heavier made ; 


Till at Jength the burden seems 
Greatur than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere, 


As we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 

On their shoulders held the sky. 


Ghe City. 


GIVING THANES. 





Tue President, the Governors, and Mayors of 
the several States and cities deemed it right and 
proper to issue their proclamations recommend- 
ing a general Thanksgiving throughout the loyal 
States. How wellit was observed by the people, 
the daily journals have already informed the 
world. In New York our phonograpbic report- 
ers were on the alert, and gave, through the press, 
the gist of what was said and done in all the 
different churches, most of which were crowded 
with eager listeners. | 

We have space for only a casual word or two, 
which was spoken by some of the leading clergy 
and ministers. Among the reasons for which 
“thanks to Almighty God” were given are the 
following : 

The yenerable Bishop Potter, of New York, in 
St. Luke’s Church, Hudson Street, said : 

“Tf the Book of Revelations were wanting to us, the 
ever-present book of nature would reveal to us the pres- 
ence of God and keep us mindful of what he was ever 
doing for us. God was everywhere, not only upon the 
earth, but throughout the who'e universe. It would be a 
contradiction to suppose Him absent from any one point, 
that anything existed or happened except through Him. 
The work of God was ever going on, and we might be 
sure the workman was ever present. Forall the blessings 
which He vouchsafed to us there was occasion also for a 
general annual thanksgiving.” 

Rey. Henry Ward Beecher confined himself 
mainly to the various causes for thankfulness 
found in the political and military condition of 
the country. He said: 

‘When the President’s proclamation appointing a day 
of thanksgiving was issued, the London 7 mes—that 
weathercock of nations—made itself merry and scorafal 
over the idea of giving thanks for anything in America. 
There was nothing in our present condition that would be 
likely to excite thanksgiving in the breasts ot these to 
whom God denied fuith and conscience, Our night had 
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been dark, but the day was at hand. The natien is to 
live, and victory would represent liberty. Tue orator 
then paid a glowing and eloquent tribute to the memory 
of the heroes who fell in defense of the country: He 
then proceeded to enumerate the causes of thanksgiving, 
among which were the marvelous ec ntinuance of fruitful 
seasons of plenty, the singular prevalence of health, and 
the absence of those p'agues whic were se‘dom so long 
absent from Southern ports, the general maintenance of 
peace and growing uni y in our midst.” 


Rey. Dr. BH. H. Chapin, of the Fourth Univer- 
salist Church, Broadway, dwelt mainly on the ab- 
sorbing topics of the day. He said that, 


“We believed that a reason for gratitude was to be 
found in the fact that the tendency of the war would be 
to permanently elevate our ualiona! character, to rai-e the 
people above mere sordid calcula ions of selfish gain and 
luxury, and to create an interest in those great ideas 
which can alone save the national chiracter from deterio- 
ration and decay. He particularly congratulated his bear- 
ers on the national character of the thanksgiving they 
were that day celebrating.” 


Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of St. George’s 
Church, made the importance of persistence and 
a self-denying purpose the main topic of his dis- 
course. He said that, 


“ Surveying, as he did this day, with the gratitude which 
belonged to the importunce of ils prine ples and resuits to 
man, the privileged character of their alternatives, the 
vast interests in human welfare to be carried by stera and 
unflinching perseverance, and the unmeasnred evils 
which may ar se from a lame and cowardly submission, he 
could not but say, and beg every one of them.to say, in the 
very language of triumph which the text presented, ‘I 
have set my face as a flint, and I know that I shall cot bo 
ashamed,’ ” 


Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the Tabernacle, dis- 
coursed on the elements of stability in a free 
government, and the crime of revolution against 
sucha government. He said: 

“When a people have retained these two things—a 
free popular form of government aad a constitution 1egu- 
lating that government—the right of revolution ceases for 
eyer, because the conditions that would justify it can 
never arise. Our Government has these elements of s'a- 
bility: first, it is founded im and for the rights of men, not 
for the interests of clusses. Against a government so con- 
stituted there can be no sight of revolu‘ion. A revoution 
to be justifled must be foun ed in jusiiee; bat this Gov- 
ernment is itself the highest justice, and embodies all 
rights. A revolution must be against unbearable wrongs 
and must offer the only redress ; but here all wrongs may 
be righted, all abuses remedied by time and peaceable 
measures, without recourse fo arms.’? 

Rev. S. M. Isaacs, of the Wooster Street Jew- 
ish Synagogue, spoke of the grand spectacle of 
an entire nation united in offering up incense on 
an altar of a religion all alike profess—thanks- 
giving and praise to the Supreme Being. Di- 
vesting themselves of social, political, and reli- 
gious distinctions, superior to the division of sen- 
timent engendered by sectional ideas and antag- 
onistic theories, they assembled in their respec- 
tive places of worship, to pour forth praises to 
Him enthroned on high. He said: 

“Tsraelite and Christian grasp each other's hand in 
cordial confidence, working togetner, fighting together the 
battles of the Union, pouring their blood on the buattle- 
field in friendly rivalry for country’s sake. There is no 
trace of religious, intolerance or sectional feeling in the 
proclamation of the duy; we were called upon to observe 
it as Americans, acknowledging ‘special obligations to 
Heaven for the providence so graciously displayed in the 
progress of our struggle for national existence, and not 
unmindful of His divine favor in the daily blessings unin- 
termittingly showered upon us, the value of which we 
often fail to discern until we are deprived of them.” 


Rev. Abiel Silver, of the New Jerusalem 
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(Swedenborgian) Church, Thirty-fifth Street, 
made the following suggestive remarks : 

“ God is at all times and unchangeably for the good of 
all. We is as much for our good when we are defeated 
as when we prevail. He is for the general good of all, 
and for the particular good of each. 

“eis looking to the good of this nation, North and 
South—not for one year, nor for ten, one hundred or one 
thousand only, but through all time.” 

Rev. A. H. Burlingham, of the South Baptist 
Church, said that we have great cause to thank 
God that we have a country, and the hepe, with 
His blessing, that we shall always have one. He 
continued : 


“ We offer thanksgiving in the house of the Lord to-day 
for our victories and our defeats. After alluding in a pa- 
thetic and truly loyal manner fo other causes for thanks- 
giving, the speaker said, we thank God for the very tears 
we shed over the memory of him whose death on the field 
we mourn. , We thank Him with the heart that aches over 
a si'k and wounded boy, brother, husband, or lover, who 
is in the hospital or camp to day, or has toiled his weary 
way to the home he left to show the sweet ministries of 
our undying love. We thank Him in the gushing sympa- 
thies which prompt us to bear a thanksgiving portion to- 
day to the desolate homes of those who have been made 
widows and orphans by the terrible exigencies of war. 

| 


We thank Him that we are living now in the dawning 
splendors of a better civilization, the high noon of which 
shall soon send ils flasbes of light and its blazonry of glory 
down the coming ages, giving promise to our expectations 
and the world, that the wheels of progress are to roll on 
unreversed and unchecked, till God’s full purpose in 
launching this nation is complete.” 


Rey. Dr. Alger, of Boston, preached the 
Thanksgiving sermon in the Unitarian Church at 
the corner of Clinton and Congress streets, 
Brooklyn. Speaking of the war, he said : 

“The tendency of this, as of all modern wars, will be 
to consolidate, not to widen’ the breach between the con- 
tending forces, and from out this cloud of war shall rise 
again, not two nations, bound together by a constitution, 
but a single great nation, with one heart, one impulse, and 
no institutionsin her midst which in themselves will prove 
her rain.” 

Rey. Alexander R. Thompson, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Twenty-first Street, closed his 
discourse as follows : 

“He paid a fervent tribute to the soldiers in the field, 
and closed by depicting the future, woich, under God’s 
providence and control, would surely be when the broad 
Spaces of 1ne continent should be alive with men, not 
waiting for the slower swing of the Old World iuto the 
line of freedom, but with swift feet hurrying to seize the 
opportunity here given for development and self-govern- 
ment—when the incalculable resonrees of the country 
shonld be evoked, and its swarmmg millions ander the 
banner, lifted to its place again, and followed as the ern- 
sader followed the cross, should live under the shelter and 
within the culture of Christian civilizat'ou,” 


Rev. H. B. Ridgeway, of the Fourth Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, asked, in the lan- 
guage of his text, “Has the Lord helped us 
hitherto, and if so, wherein ?” 

“ Tfe then proceeded to show how we had been the re- 
cipient of special mercics ; how the harvests had been un- 
usually plenteous ; how the drain upon our population 
had been supplied by a useful emigration from abroad : 
how our commercial and industrial prosper ty had never 
been surpassed ; how the war had p-oduecd a growing 
uvity of patriotic sentiment and a higher cevelopment of 
national consistency ; how by degrees we had secured a 
claim to the Tespect and sympathy of foreign nations ; 
how, in the triumphs which atiended our arms, God bad 
shown us marked and constant favor; finul'y haw, 
through all our time of national trouble, the Church had 
enjoyed an unexampled season of peace,” 

 -<ED  —__ 


Private Crassus iv Practica, Pure- 

NOLOGY.—We have now one class whica meets Tuesday 

| and Friday evenings of each weck at 7} Oelock, at the 

Cabinet, 308 Broadway, where ins ruction illustrated with 

\ busts, skulls, and living examples is given. Other classes 

K will be formed, to meet at such time and place as may be 
i\ agreed on. For Particulars, inquire at 808 Broadway. 


— 


“ 
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NEW YORK, 


JANUARY, 1864. 


SALUTATORY 


A “Happy New Yxar” to you, dear 
reader, and may you confer on others, as 
we now confer on you, our best wishes 
for your usefulness in this life and for 
your highest happiness in the life to come. 
May you realize the exquisite pleasure 
which is within your reach by simply 
adding to the happiness of others; and 
may you so live that your example shall 
be a perpetual sermon and admonition 
to all who come within the radiant in- 
fluence of your “ charmed life.” 

Are you afflicted? Remember, there 
are others who suffer more. Are you 
cast down by the loss of friends, proper- 
ty, position, or office? Be thankful that 


you enjoyed those things, or even the 


anticipation of them, so long, nor mur- 
mur at their loss. ‘‘ The Lord chasteneth 
whom He loveth.” Have you come 
short of accomplishing some cherished 
object—of attaining some coveted hon- 
or? or have you been thwarted in some 
grand scheme? ‘“ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity.” 

Wuart ARE Your Motives? Have you 
been actuated by high and holy purpo- 
ses? Have you labored diligently in 
His vineyard for the improvement, res- 
toration, and saving of souls? or for your 
own personal aggrandizement? Your 
permanent success, growth in grace, and 
real happiness will depend on your 
right answer to these questions. 

SeLr-ConsEecraTeD. When the “ good 
man” meets with reverses—is overtaken 
with calamities—he regards the afflic- 
tions as probable “ blessings in disguise,” 
intended, perhaps, to wean him from the 
idols of this world, which would other- 
wise bind him to earth. And, in this 
view, he becomes reconciled and resign- 
ed ; and with a trusting heart he exclaims, 
“Thy will be done!” He lives and la- 
bors for no selfish ends, but with a devo- 
tion of more than a mother’s love, con- 
secrates himself to God and humanity. 
He is happy in affliction, happy in pros- 
perity, happy in doing good. 

We salute you, kind reader, with 
words of “hope and cheer.” “The 
world moyes,” and that, too, in the right 
direction. All, under God, will “ work 
together for good.” Is the world sunk 
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in ignorance, dissipation, vice and crime ? 
a resurrection is promised us. Is nation 
pitted against nation for the mastery and 
the love of rule? ‘Vain pride and fool- 
ish ambition shall surely fall and be 

humbled in the dust. _A mighty strug- 

gle in our own land is now going on, 

and it may be likened to a diseased and 

passionate man warring with himself. 

He has upon his body a great festering 

uleer—a huge “black spot”—at which 

the world has long been pointing the fin- 

ger of scorn. After years of internal 

irritation it finally broke out with all the 

malignity of a deep-seated and virulent. 
disease. But, though painful and offen- 

sive, the great bleeding sore is healthful. 

It is aremedial effort of nature, an attempt 

—and it will be a successful one—to cast 

the disease out of “ the body politic.” As 

sure as the thunder-storm purifies the 

atmosphere, so surely will this struggle 

of the right against the wrong, of justice 

against injustice, of reason against pas- 

sion, at last prevail, and we shall come 

out of the crucible purified as by fire. 

Let us patiently, hopefully, and pray- 
erfully trust in God, do our duty, and 
abide without fear the results, 

Our Mission is that of peace, love, 
and fraternity. We would quell rather 
than stir up the animal propensities of 
man. We would adopt for ourselves, and 
commend to others, the example of our 
Saviour in all things. What He would 
advise or approve, that we may safely 
do. What He condemns, we may not 
do. Let us submit for His approval 
or rejection all questions before we 
act. It will, we trust, be in this spirit 
that we shall pursue our work, which lies 
in the field of Humanity. In the inyes- 
tigation and study of 

Eruonuoey we find rich mines of inter- 
est and instruction, which promise the 
best returns to the reader. We propose 
to record whatever may be developed 
concerning the origin and probable des- 
tiny of different nations, races, and tribes 
of men. Jn the comprehensive subject of 

Puystotoay we hope to throw some 
new light, derived from a better know- 
ledge of the temperaments and the rela- 
tions of body and mind. Our ablest 
authors have here much to learn, and 
something t> unlearn, before they know 
it all. We hope to so popularize the 
general principles, as to render them 
familiar to the general reader. 

















PuRENOLOGY, Which embraces the 
great center of the nervous system, the 
Brain, through which radiate all our 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions, will, of 
course, be treated, as it deserves to be, 
with our greatest care. We would have it 
carefully weeded and thoroughly cleans- 
ed from all the false doctrines and infer- 
ences which men more zealous than wise, 
more ambitious than truthful, have sad- 
dled it. Purrnoroey is true, but much 
of that which has been claimed as phre- 
nological doctrine is not true. Let us 
try to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
In the department of 

“Our Socran ReLations” we shall 
consider the ‘affections ;” what are the 
right relations between the sexes; what 
constitutes true love; who may and 
who may not live happily together; the 
influence of temperament, etc., on off 
spring—in short, the whole subject of 
love, courtship, and marriage. And so of 

Puystognomy. Hitherto it has had but 
a vague and uncertain meaning, totally 
without system, and full of contradic- 
tions. It is worthy a better place among 
the sciences. Carefully studied in the 
light of Physiology, Anatomy, and Phre- 
nology, PuystoGNomy assumes an inter- 
est and a certainty which place it on 
the list of studies, second only to 

Psycuonoey, or the Science of the Soul. 
In this, we contemplate man in his high- 
est and most sacred relations. We 
ean prove, beyond cavyil or controversy, 
on psychological principles, the “ 1mor- 
TALITY OF MAN—a point of vast interest 
in these days of doubt and skepticism. 

Christianity finds in this, a scientific 
confirmation of its heavenly truths, and 
its lofty claims. Happy indeed is the 
man who comes to a realizing know- 


‘ledge thereof. Come with us, reader, 


and we will, by the aid of Science and 
Revelation, conduct you to the fountain 
waters of LIFE ETERNAL. 
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Sun Journan in Camp.—A soldier, writing 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., and ordering the 
JOURNAL, says: “I want to get a good paper to 
read in camp. I am disgusted with the miser- 
able yellow-backed trash. When I read, I want 
to learn something. I want knowledge that will 
benefit me and those with whom I associate.” 


In Lonpoy, this Journan and our other publica- 
tions may be obtained at the house of Mr. W. Tweeprr, 
837 Strand. In Philadelphia, of Mr. Joun L. Caren. In 
Boston, Mr. D. P. Burier, and of booksellers and ne=s- 
men gererally. All subs-riptions, to go bv post, should be 
addressed to this office, as follows. FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Pe ee, 


Publishers’ Department. 


HELP, HELP, HELP! 


Wat We Want.—Reader, what do you say? 
We want to double our subscription list. In- 
stead of 25,000, we want to print and circulate 
50 000 copies of the ParenotocicaL Journat for 
1864. With suitable “help” it can be done. We 
have all the facilities for printing, but the distri- 
bution depends on you. If you would take it 
upon yourself to form a club, to get a few of 
your neighbors to subscribe, the work would be 
done. ‘Many hands make light work,” and 
each present reader could, without great cost of 
time, obtain a club of from five to twenty new 
subscribers. Consider for a moment what a 
spirit of study and investigation into the human 
mind this would kindle. It would lead to con- 
versations, discussion, and to a better knowledge 
of mankind. Our edition is now large, our pat- 
rons numerous, and the teachings of the Journan 
are everywhere felt. But we wish the world to 
become acquainted with and benefited by these 
views, to adopt them and apply them for the per- 
sonal improvement and the elevation of the race. 

Our opponents, of whom there are still a ‘“‘fee- 
ble few,’ will not help us. We must look to the 
generous, free, and noble-hearted friends who be- 
lieve in Phrenology, and who love to do good. 

During the last year (1863), we published some 
three hundred engraved i‘lustrations in this Jour- 
NAL, with descriptive matter to matcb. Should 
no unforeseen circumstance arise to prevent, we 
shall keep up our illustrations and continue to 
supply a liberal amount of reading matter at 
present prices. But should the price of paper, 
printing, the cost for engraving. etc., “ go up,” 
we must conform. We were advised to make 
the price $2 instead of $1 50, to leave a margin 
for gratuitous distribution. But we prefer our 
present rates, which, with an increased circula- 
tion, will, we think, just about cover cost.- 

Kind reader, the subject is before you. Will 
you respond? Is the JournaL such a work as 
you can safely recommend? Would itsscounsels 
be useful to your neighbor? If so, please show 
him your copy and ask him to become asubscriber. 

Trusting in the same kind spirit by which our 
past.efforts have been sustained, we appeal again 
to your co-operation in behalf of the cause, 
which is the same to you as to us. ; 


———> oo 


LECTURES AND CLASSES, 


CAMPAIGN For 1864.— We are now arranging for 
courses of public lectures, and for private class- 
es, in New York and vicinity. As stated in a pre- 
vious number, we may not be able to go far from 
home the present season, our editorial and pro- 
fessional duties occupying most.ef our time. But 
we shall be able to visit a few towns, within easy 
reach of New York, during the lecturing season. 
For particulars as to time and place for holding 
lectures and classes, see the daily papers, or in- 
quire at 308 Broadway, N.Y. Persons who may 
wish to join onr classes may send us their ad- 
dress, and we will notify them by post. We shall 
probably have public lectures as often as two 
nights each week, and private classes the same. 

Iy Putiaperuld, our co-laborer, Me. Joun L. 
Caren, of 25 South Tenth Street, will also give 
practical lessons in Phrenology to private classes, 
and, if circumstances favor, will also give public 
lectures in Philadelphia and vicinity. Mr. Capen 
has established for himself, in the Quaker City, a 
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favorable reputation as an examiner, teacher, and 
lecturer. We trust he may have fall classes. 

Iy Boston, Mr. D. P. Burier, who has occupied 
rooms at 142 Washington Street, near the old 
South Church. for more than ter years, is proving 
his faith in Phrenology by his works. He, too, 
aiready has entered the field this season as a pub- 
lic lecturer and teacher of classes. For several 
winters Mr. Butler has conducted large classes in 
Phrenology, and with the best success. 

Our object in writing, publishing, lecturing, 
and teaching is to make the subject known to all, 
and to qualify others to engage in its universal 
dissemination. We want more practical phrenol- 
ogists, and of a better class than hitherto; and 
this is the way to obtain them. In our more re- 
cent classes we have had lawyers, physicians, 
school-teachers, editors, merchants, and others, 
who, when they become fully imbued with the 
true spirit, will beconte efficient missioners in ex- 
tending a knowledge of the same. 


ot OS 3 


CrowpEp Our. —We have been compelled to 
defer several articles intended for the present number, on 
account of the pressure of topics whieh seemed of more 
immediate interest. Among the deferred articles («lready 


in type) are, “ Superstitions,” * Source of the Nile’ (with 
portraits of Captains Speke und Grans, and their Africans), 
* Savage Warture,” ** War with England,” © Worle-Mak- 
ing” (by T. R. F.), © Earthqnakes” (by E. C. M.). and 
several other interesting articles, original and selected. 





Tae Men or THE Time.— We have been re- 
quested to give phrenological analysis of thé characters of 
President Lincoln, Secretaries Seward and Chase, and ihe 
other members of the Cabinet and shal! take an early 
orcasion to do so, We have also ia view for presentation 
to our readers tnany other prominent men of the day. beth 
native and foreiga, amovg weom are Gen. B. F. Butler, 
Gen. G. H. Thomas, Gen. Foster, Gen. Pleasanton, Na- 
poleon IIL. of France, Alexanver of Rus-ia, and Messrs. 
Palmerston, bright, Cobden, cte., of Kugiand. 


Our PicrortaL Prosprcrus.—Instead of sample 
numbers, which cost too much to be sent out gratis, we 
will cheerfully send to all who wish, for the purpose of 
getting up clubs, copies of the prospectus, the sume as is 


print«d on our last page. A copy ef this put np in post- 
Offices and ather public rooms would attract attention aod 
induce persons to suiseribe, We hope our friends wiil see 
to it that the Prosp£otus shall be placed in public view. 


Canapa Bank Bintts.—A. H.,0.W. We allow 
on Canada bank bills the premium for which we ean sell 
them on the duy of their receipt, At the present writing 
the rates are 40 per cent. premium. 








Waar A Baur Costs.—The “ Russian Ball” will 
be long talked of ; and there is one of its statistics 
which is worth preserving, viz.: the estimate 
given as to its “probable cost.” With the in- 
structive extract of this we will conclude our 
mention of the matter: 

Dresses, laces, ete.. bought for the occasion, at a 





moderate @verave $ Ah... seh. wo Sees eae $250.000 
Masculine purchases, at same.............. 70.000 
Jewelry, including diamonds 1,00,0 0 
BoaQuetahe fae, s clec,s.so. cate aicier= semels sleiee se ote ae 3.000 
Coiffurasyfriseurs, tel po y2... Pedant ccicclce 2,000 
Supper for two thou-and, with wine,........... 25110 
Expense of Academy, decorations, ete..... Aegco 10,10 
Carriages NW inipieis ngitesslade let cin opie +.\aieies 2.x onlin ole 5.000 

WOtal,...2 webs be Satate te ok sho sien shen x etstise ts $1,340,000 


A New Temperance Lecrurer.—In November 
we had the pleasure of announcing the arrival of the 
young Welsh maiden, Miss Susannam Evans, who cume 
to America on a temperance mission; and now we have 
another champion, in the person of the Rey, Jamrs §uytur, 
originally trom Treland, and more recently fiow Bristol 
and Liverpoot, England. We ‘ad the honor of presieing 
at his firs; meeting in New York, and of welcoming }im 
to Amerea as we were weleomed to Iretund by one «f the 
leading temp: rance men of Belfast, Mr Church whom 
we shall alwnys remember with tne greatest kindness ; 
and having Jistened to the most eloqnent »ppeals of Rev. 
Mr. Smythe, we can promise a rich mte)ectual treat to Il 
who may be fortnnate enough to hear him. Mey he and 
his collea:ne, Mr. JONATHAN REVELL—ihrough whose in- 
fluence Mr. Smythe came to onr shores—meet with all the 
snecess their good efforts in behalf of fallen men so richly 
merit, We bid them Godespeed, 


—< 
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Witerary Gotices, 


[Al works noticed in Tuk PurENoLocicaL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office ut prices annexed.} 








GeneRAL BuTter In New Orteans. By James 
Parton, Author of “Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” 
“Life of Andrew Jackson,’ ete, ete. New York: 
Mason Brothers. 1864. Price $2 0, 

Our copy of this interesting and important work did not 
reach us till we were about going to press, and we have 
been able to give it no more than a hasty glance. Our 
acquaintance with the author and his previous works, 
however, enables us to assure the reader that he will find 
here an honest, strict y correct, and graphie account of 
one of the mos/ remarkable episodes of the war, respect- 
ing which opinions, so violently contradictory, are ex- 
pressed both st home and abroud. It embraces an ac 
count of the capture of New Orleans, and a sketch of the 
previous career of General Builer, civil and military. We 
shall take occasion again to call attention to this volume 
in a future number, when time and space will enable us 
to do it better justice. In the mean time, let all who de- 
sire to learn the exact truth in regard to the much-tlalked- 
of administration of General Batler in the Department of 
the Guif read Mr. Parton’s book. 





Daring anp Surrertnc: A History of the Great 
Railroad Adventure. By Lieut. William Pettenger, one 
of the Adventurers. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Alexander Clark. Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday. 
1863. Price $1 25. 

The titie of this work was well chosen, for never was 
greater daring-exhibited or more terrible sufferings en- 
dured than we find here simply but pathetically and 
gropbically narrated. This “ Railway Adventure,” in 
which twenty-two men who volunteered for the purpose, 
made the dariog attempt to destroy an important line of 
rebel communication by penetrating the country in dis- 
guise and taking possession of an engine on the road they 
de-ired to destroy, forms one of the most romantic and 
wonderful episodes cf the war. That it did not succeed, 
was not the fault of the brave men who were engaged in 
it, and some of whom lost their lives on account of their 
participation in it. Mr. Pettenger’s account of that ter- 
rible engine-race which resulted ‘so disastrously to his 
party, is thrilling in the extreme. No work of fiction can 
surpass this simple narrative of facts in the exviting and 
absorbing character of its adventures. 


Tae Purenotocicin ALMANAC—in map form, 
with counting-house calendar —for 1804, contains the 
names, numbers, locations, and definitions of all the 
PurenorogicaL Oneans, illustrated by a large SymBout- 
oAL Heap, and the portraits of a number of remarkable 
personages, among whom are the following: Gen. John 
A. Dix, Archbishop Hughes, Wm. Ellery Channing, Wm, 
Hi. Prescott, Parson Brownlow, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Father Mathew, Miss Anna E. Dickenson, Louis Agassiz, 
Commodore Wilkes, Grace Grecnwood, Catharine II. of 
Russia, ete. 

Besides these, it contains a brief statement of the gen- 
eral principles of Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology, which if put up in a cor spicuous place 
would be aconstant reminder cf that important injunc- 
tion, “ Know Tuysetr.” The organization for particular 
pursuits, such as lawyers, statesmen, physicians, clergy- 
men, editors, merchants, mechanics, ete., are also given. 
It is neat, cheap, compact, and handsomely printed on 
fine paper, and may be had, prepaid by first post, single 
copies for ten cents. A liberal disegunt to booksellers, 
agents, and others who buy to sell again, Orders should 
be addressed to FowLer and WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


How to Ger a Patent ; or, The Inventor’s Guide. 

A new and revised edition of this useful pocket manual 
has just been issued, containing full instructions to in- 
ventors, and a synopsis of patent law. Parties entitled to 
patents, patentable inventions, novelty and utility, caveats, 
examinations, models, applications for patents, interfer- 
ences, re-issues and additional improvements, disclaimers, 
extensions, assignments, licenses, fees, infringement, for- 
eign patents, sale of patent rights, ete, Together with the 
amendment of 1861; with notes, embodying tne substance 
of recent decisions, Prepaid by post, from this office, for 
«ix cents. Every inventor, mechanic, or manufacturer 
should have a copy. 





Tates oF A Waystpn Inn. By Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 50. 
This volume is made up of a series of poems, the prin- 

cipal ones being in the form of tales represented as having 

been told one night at a wayside tavern, where a group 
of friends “‘ of different lands and speech’’ had gathered, 
with “cach his tale to tell.”, So we have “The Landlord’s 

Tale,” “The Students Tale,” “The Tale of the Spanish 

Jew,” “The Sicilian’s Tale,” “The Musician’s Tale,” 

“The Theologian’s Tale,” and “ The Poev’s Tale,” all told 

in Longfeilow’s smooth, melodious, and almost faultless 

verse. It would be out of place in a brief notice like this 
to attempt any criticism of these poems. It is enough to 
say that they are equal to the best of the author’s former 
productions. The volume closes with a few short, miscel- 
laneous lyrics under the general title of “ Birds of Passage.” 
We copy one of the shortest, which is as beautiful as it is 
seasonable, 
SNOW-FLAKES. 
Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 
This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


SounpINGs FRoM THE ATLANTIC. By Oliver Wen- 
Pi gui Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864, Price 
The readers of the Atlintic Monthly will recognize in 

the papers which make up this handsome volume some 

of the most attractive articles that have appeared in that 
populsr magazine, from the pen of the learned, philo- 
sophic, and genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

They are well worthy of being thus collected and put into 

this preservable and convenient form. Among the best 

of these contributions we count ‘‘ Bread and the News- 
papers,” “‘San-Painting,” “ Doings of the Sunbeam,” and 

“ The Inevitable Trial,” the last being, however, a Fourth- 

of-July Oration. 

Mysteries oF Lire, Deara, Ann Futurity : Ilus- 
trated from tbe latest Authorities, By Horace Wilby, 
Author of “ Predictions Realized,” ‘Signs Before 
ees ete. New York: John Bradburn. 1863. Price 


A collection of facts and opinions, arguments, personal 
traits, anecdotes, etc., are here carefully classified and 
arranged in illustration of the momentous topics of Life, 
Death, and Futurity. The work shows learning, research, 
and industry, and is not without its value to the student 
and thinker, as well as ‘to the general reader. Much of 
the matter is such as would be accessible to but few in the 
original authorities. 


Tue THoucuts oF THE Emprror M. AvureLius” 
Antoninus. Translated by Gecrge Long. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 25. 


These thoughts of a pagan emperor are not unworthy of 
the attention of the Christian philosopher. Some of them 
have not been excelled, in truth and depth, by anything 
produced in more modern times. The book will be found 
interesting to the thoughtful and reflecting, but those who 
read merely to be amused or to gain practical instruction 
in the common affairs of every-day modern life will look 
elsewhere. The library of the scholar will be incomplete 
without it. ° 
Ortzan Lamar ann Oraer Poems. By Sarah EH, 

Knowles. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 

This, we judge, is the first appearance in print of a 
young writer of some promise but small experience in the 
art of verse-naking. The author says very prettily in her 
modest and wWomanlike preface: “I can, by no means, 
expect to tréad where a Browning and a Sigourney have 
made the dust sacred ; but if these lines while away one 
hour of suffering, or make one face wear a smile of 
pleasure, it will be enough.” 


‘Hanp-Booxs ror Home Improvement. 
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Tue Breate or Ltrs ; or, Mal-respiration and its 
Eff-cts up*n the Enjoyments and Life of Man. By 
George Catlin, author of “Notes of Travel among the 

_North American Indians,” ete. New York: John 
Wiley. 1864. Price 20 ce: nts. 


A new edition of this most important and instructive 
pamphlet has just been issued. 


QueEN Mas. By Julia Kavanagh, anthor of 
“Nathalie,” “ Edele,” ete., etc. New York: D. Apple- 
toi & Co. 1864. Price $1 50. 


This is nota fairy tale, but a novel of modern life and 
manners, by a writer who has written very good things in 
her way hitherto, A glance ai this, her latest production, 
inclines us to think that it has all the merits of her previous 
works in their fullest development. It will not disappoint 
the lovers of the better class of fictions, 


Four Vol- 
umes in one; comprising ‘“‘ How to Write,” ‘How to 
Talk,” “ How to Behave,” and “ How to dv Business.” 
New edition. New York: Fowler and Wells. 1864. 
Price $2 00, : 


The issue of a new edition of this most popular and uses 
ful work, or rather series of works, will enable the pub- 
lishers again to meet the increased demand. It is a 
standard work and a complete library of useful knowledge 
in itself. If you have a young friend of e:ther sex to whom 
you wish to make a truly useful and valuable holiday 
present, this is just the thing. 


1. At Home anp Asroap; or, How to Behave. 
By Mrs. Manners. 


2. PLEASURE AND Prorir; or, Lessons on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Mrs. Manners. 


8. Tux Per Birp anp Orner Storms. By Cou-in Alice, 


4. Kerp 4 Goop Hrart., A Christmas Story. By Consin 
Carrie. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1564 Price 
£0 cents ea h for the first three, and 75 cents for the last. 


Juvenile books which we ean recommend as in every 
way wortliy of sheir,being placed in the hands of the 
boys and girls. Tey are at once atiractive, interesting, 
and instructive. As Christmas and New Year’s presents 
they will make the eyes of the little folks sparkle with 
delight, and they will be made happier and better as well 
as wiser by reading them. , 














Quzstions or ‘‘ GENERAL InteREst’’ will be wn- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratijy 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal Snterest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions_be bites, 
and distinetly stated, we will try to respon® in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Bust Tuoucuts” solicited. 





Lancuace.—J. F. I have been embarrassed 
about the organ of Language. I am acquamted with 
several persons who appear to have a very moderate de- 
velopment of the organ of Language, who are quite 
Joquacious, and some even puss for excellent spearers. 
Bev. Dr. — isa good speaker, yet appea's to have tho 
organ of Language moderate, though he has powerful 
perceptive organs. May not these ‘vid in the memory of 
worts? I find (according to my own limited observation 
and judement) that children having the greate:t develop- 
ment of this organ are most backward in learning to 
talk—that is, in articulating words. Will you exp ain 
this ? . 

Ans. The sign of Language is the eye-ball and its sar- 
roundings. The organ itself is located above and behind 
the eye-ball, and when large it tends to push fhe eye for- 
ward and downward. Sometimes a person inherits the 
bony structure from one parent and the tissues from the 
other. Suppose one pirent has a large frame and the 
other a delicate set of tissues, including a small eye and 
light enveloping membranes and muscles, the child might 
have a large eye-socket and a small eye. In such a case 
the eye would look lonesome in the cavernous socket, and 
though the organ of Language might be large, it would not 
show as it would if the eye were of a size proportionate to 
the socket. Again, suppose one inherits a small bony 
structure with a small eye-socket from one parent and a 
large eye-ball, etc., from the other, he would have. a 
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pouting eye without a corresponding power of language. 
In judging, therefore, the size of Language one must take 
into account the relative development of the bony struct- 
ure and the tissues and he will not often be misled. 
Large Perceptives prepare the matter for utterance and 
frame the discourse: Language simply utters it, Burrtt, 
the learned blacksmith, is not a fluent speaker, but with 


his immense perceptives and memory he learned to read 
some fifty languages, yet many a man who does not well 
uoderstand a single Jangusge will surpass him in off-band 
verbal u'terance. We have not come to a conclusion 
similar t» our correspon-tent in regard to children with 
large Language not talking carly, It may be that the 
greatest natural taikers among children may crowd their 
words and syllayles too much to speak so plainly at first 
as others; but this is not, we think, generally the case. 

Many men are rapid speakers who use but few words 
by wiich to express toeic id-as, and_these they use over 
and over ayain. A mat with large Language will have 
an easy, flowing style, a large variety of fitting words, and 
he will not fuil to employ just the words which will most 
fully clothe the thought, e may, if he have an imagina-~ 
tive nature and ardent temperament, be redundant in 
words. Two me may be organized alike inteilleciually, 
except in the faculty of Language, and one will bave at 
comnand not more than six thousand different words, 
while the other may be able to use thirty thousand differ- 
ent words; and the former, if he be ardent and emotive, 
may talk faster than the Jatter, but he will often repeat 
the same words when a different set would make the style 
much more smooth, acceptable, and correct. 


Wirp AvstraLian Cumprex.—W. P. inquires, 
** What is your opinion of the persons exhibiting in this 
city called wild Australian children?” Simply this: 
They are fair specimens of natural idiots—nothing more— 
nothing less. I; is a disgusting exhibition, altogether too 


shocking fur iadies in a certain state to look upon, and | 


we think it should be prohibited by the authorities. The 
children ought to be placed in a school for imbeciles, 
where they would be kindly cared for, and where those 
interested could visit and minister to their wants. This 
exhibiting them in connection with a fat woman, for so 
much money each, is an outrage on decency. A sbow 


of cats, dogs, monkeys, goats, grizzly bears, and other | 


filthy-looking beasts is all very interesting, but should not 
be mixed up with idiots and adipose. 


Spreiruatism.— A. H. demurs at the communi- 
cation by “ P.” in the November number of the Ammrican 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and sends us a prorest; but 
jmasmuch as he does not state clearly his own views on 
the subjec', nothing would be gained by publishing it If 
both P. and A. H. wiil give wstime to have owr say on the 
point, we think there will be no controversy. PurnNoL- 
o@y is the block on which all opinions must be squared. 


Back Numpers.—S. W. and many others in- 
quire for back numbers to complete their files. We al- 
ways send promptly such as we have on receipt of 
request; but several of last year’s numbers are entirely 
out of print, and can not be had at any price. We have 
bought in a few numbers to complete sets for binding, 
which will be sold at $2 per vlume, or sent prepaid by 
post at $2 50. The Journax is not stereotyped, and but a 
limited number can be supplied. 


SHaPe oF THE Heap.— “A Friend” asks, 
‘“Why is it that the beck or the top part of the head in 
some persons is flat and in others round ?” 

Simply beeause that particular part of the head is more 
fully developed in the latter than the former case ; in other 
words, there is more brain there. 


THe German Lianevace. — A. W. E. Ollen- 
dorff’s New Method is probably the best. Price $1 50. 


Casinet Casts.—A. W. E. Yes, they are life 
size. We donot sell them separately. The price of the 
set, forty in all, is $25. 


Measures or Man AND Woman.—J. E.S. Having 
read with interest your articles on the “ American Man,” 

would like an answer in your next pumber to the ques- 
tions, v'z.: What shou'd be the averuge weight and height 
of a well-daveloped man und woman, and what should 
each measure around the chest ard wast? By answering 
the above you Will great:y 0) ge a number of readers. 

Ans. A well-developed man and a well-developed wo- 


man should weigh and measure as follows: 


Man Woman, 
RC. nateeien.sine sean sie) OOP Ramee stats 14", 
idiiatticey <5 ros ..5 feet 10 inehes..5 feet 4 inches. 
Chest m asurement..... i i 
Wast ce ao aa 





But people generally have not this weight, and fail to 
bear these dimensions, 
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REPUBLICANS AND Democrats.—M. C., J. in- 
quires if there are phrenological peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. To which we beg to 
reply that all true Republicans are democratic; but we 
fear there are many professed Republicans and Demo- 
crats who are neither, and who deserve no place, .office, 
nor habitation under our Government. This class change 
their coats so often that their phrenological develop- 
ments have not time to conform ; consequently we can not 
determine by their organizations to which party they be- 
long, or what tavern they stop at, but certain itis, they use 
plenty of very bad whisky and tobacco, as you yourself 
may judge by the smell. 

AccounTaBiuiry.—H. M. M inquires if Spiritu- 
ality, Veneration, and the moval sentiments as a whole are 
deficient in a perscn, is he not free from the guilt of sin 


by virtue of this deficiency; and if so, how can Phrenol- 
ogy be harmonized with the teachings of the Bible? 


Ifa man be totally deficient in sight, he can not see; in 
hearirg, he can not hear; andif he be idiotic, the. civil 
law does not hold him accountable, but places him in re- 
straint, as not fit for society. How he may be regarded 
by the moral law or by the Scriptures you may judge as 
well as we. On careful examination and right interpreta- 
tion we find Phrenology to be in perfect harmony not 
only with the truths of the Bible, but with all other truths 
with which we are acquainted. 

Harr anp Hyns3.—A. Y. Fine, light hair indi- 
eates a fine orgauization, intellectual tendencies, and ex 
quisite susceptibilities. Gray eyes are of several kinds, 
each of which has ils speclal signification, and it would 
take too much room to describe them all here. We will 
publish an article on the eyes soon, with special reference 
to their color. We may say, however, in general terms, 
that light gray eyes (which general'y go with a light com- 
plexion and light hair) aid in giving the expression ef 
delicacy and refinement which generally pertains to light- 
haired and delicately organized persons. 


Tue Hair Question.— Reading in your Oct. No. 
an interesting erticle on “ the hair,” I was curious to know 
whether your very excellent opportunities of observation 
enabled you to state the average quantity of hair on the 
head of the American woman. Absalom got rid of seven 
pounds of hair yearly, when his head was polled, because 
the hair was heavy upon him. Was ‘his miraculous? Did 
you ever observe three pounds of hair growing upon any 
modern head, male or female? The greatest weight of 
hair ITremember reading of was that recorded of an Ox- 
fordshire lass, in the Protestant Mercury for July 10, 
1vvv. Being portionless, and desiring fifty pounds ($250) 
for her wedding outfit, she weut up to London and sold 
her hair, which weighed twenty ounces, for three pounds 
sterling per ounce: Th'‘s was in the days of periwigs. 

The average weight of hair, as purchased at the fuirs in 
Normandy, is about twelve or thirteen ounces, and the 
price pa d does not exceed eighty or ninty cents. Did you 
ever find thirty-six ounces of kair on anybody’s head ? 

Our American women seem to regard fine hair as an in-. 
cumbrance ; and I remember to have seen in a Western 
newspaper a barber’s advertisement, as a ladies’ hair 
cutter. ; 

Very many women wear their hair cut short. The phil- 
osophy of poor hair is simple. Each hair is secured by a 
bulb at its end (like the knot in a thread to prevent it 
from pulling out when sewing); from disease or acrid 
pomades the bulbshrivels up, and the hair pulls out in the 
daily combing. The fluest bair is worn by tlre Swiss 
women, who leave it hanging in two long braids. The 
true way to produce fine hair is to kerp 1 cut closely un- 
til the girl becomes a woman, and then, avoiding all the 
abominations of the barber’s art, nets, cosmetics, and #m- 
brosia, to let the hair grow, keeping it braided to avoid 
felting. Surely no ornament is better worth preserving, 
and you will do good service if you encourage our women 
to cultivate what they negiect or destroy. M. CuEvEux. 

“Tae Mirror or tam Minp’’—for which send 
a stamp to prepay postage—answers all questions relating 
to describing character from likenesses. 


PersonaL questions answered by post when 
prepaid envelops, addressed to parties asking, are sent. 

CoRRESPONDENTS must know that our time is not 
our own, and that they must not de'ain us with unimport- 
ant matters. 

Answers to several interesting questions neces- 
sarily deferred till another number, 
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Our CuristMas Presents.—The Editor of the 
PHuRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, by express, of a sack filied with rich hickory nuts, 
gathered on Talcott’s Mounta n, ia West Hariford, Ct., by 
Mr. R. G. W., to whom he eeturns warmest thanks, with 
all the compliments of the season. Our ‘social circle,” 
composed of persous represen\ing several States and na- 
tions, pronounce the nuts excellent. 

The beach nuts, from Cayuga Co., N. Y., gathered by 
the little girls, Mary and Tuankrut, were quite a curi- 
osity to New Yorkers, who had seen none before. 

The stocking yarn, from the kind Mrs, C., set nimble 
fingers to knit, knit, knitting, which was also something 
new in these quarters. And here we venture a suggestion, 
namely, that every loyal lady knit at least one pair of 
s.ockings for a volunteer now in the fie!d. 

Our pomological, horticultural, and agricultural friend, 
Mr, Morris Baisiery, of Westchester, N. Y., is also kindly 
remembered for numerous fayors in his line, among the 
most recent of which was a small “invoice” «f the best 
Iris!-American potatoes which we have ever seen come 
Jaughing from the pot, so mialy as to almost jump out of 
their jackets. 

Then ihe fine, the beautiful, and the delicious apples 
which were sent us by Mr. J. C., from “* Neur The Lake”— 
Ontario—came safely through, and on opening filled the 
room with a healihful fragrance, enough to put a vege- 
tarian into eestasies. Thanks! thanks! thanks! 








“Dusiness Notices, 


Dentistry.—Dr. J. W. Crowes, for- 
merly of Abingdon Square, has established his office at 
109 Ninth Street, New York, where he will be happy to 
see his friends and patrons. 


Ir is seldom indeed that an invention of 
any description, in any age of the world, has stood the test 
of time and competition agairst a host of formidable rivals 
with such unqualified triumph as has been realized by the 
celebrated Grover and Baker Sewing Machine. The card 
published by this firm to-day in our paper is a record of 
victories that may well make them proud, and the tens of 
thousands who are using them happy in the ec nscious- 
ness that in selecting this instrument in preference to all 
others they are universally sustaived by the best judges in 
the land, A!most any machine would receive an award 
of some kind by being generally exhibited wherever com- 


petition is invited; but this machine hes carried off ihe 
palm, not only by the receipt o one, but more generally 


_of thre first premitwns, ia a dozen Stues of the Uvion, in 
a single season. 


The Grover & Baker machine obtained 
the highes premiums for the best family sewitg machines, 
the best manufacturing machines, #7-d the best machine 
work, this year, in the State Fuirs of New York, Vermont, 
Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Ilinois, Kentucky. Pennsyl- 
vania, and Oho; also at the Fars held in Chittenden 
County, Vermont, Champlain Valley, Vermont, Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, and in Franklin. Qneens, Wash- 
ingion, and Saratoga connier, New York. In other 
words, the Grover & Baker Machine has taken the first 
premium wherever it has been exhibited, without a single 
exception.—Philadelphiu Press. 

PxHonoGrarHic ReporTers who can write one 
hundred, or more, words a minute, seeking situations, 
would do we!l to report themselves, by letter, to this office, 
where applications may await them. We have found 
situations, of late, for quite a number of first and second- 


class reporters, and the demand inereases. 


InrerestinG, Ivsrrvotive, Imporrant !— 
Ethno!ogy—The Nations, Races, and Tribes of Men 
—their Origin, Present Condition, and Probable Destiny. 
Physio!ogy—TIunctions of the Bodily Organs—their 
“Uses and Abuses.” Phrenology—Our Social, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Nature. Physiognomy— Signs of 
Character, and How to Read Them”—Ears, Eyes, Nose, 
Mouth, Chin, Hair, Skin, Complexion; their Language 
and Meaning, Psychology—the “Science of the Soul,” 
including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations to this 
life and the life to come, The whole comprising a com- 
plete system of Anthropology, with numerous Portraits 
and other Engravings, given in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Single num- 
ber, 15 cents, by first post, This January number begins 
a new volume, at $150 a year, Subscribe now., Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. ° 
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Adhertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 10th of the month. 








RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D., | 
i 258 Pacitic Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. | 








HE LIVING HOME, WILMINGTON. | 
DEL., has been in successful operation ! 
three years. 

The accommodations are equal and 
charges less than any other Health Institu- 
tion, Circulars sent free. 

DR. J. A. BROWN, Proprietor. 

P.S, An assistant practitioner wanted. 


OW-PRICED SONG AND MUSIC 

4 Books: 

The Golden Wreath. 85 cts, 

The Nightingale. 35 ct. 

Home Melodist. 25 cts. 

Camp Songs. 12 cts. 

War Songs of Freedom. 20 cts. 

Songs for the Peeple. i 

100 [rish Songs. 50 cts. Scotch Songs. 
50 cits. Comic Songs. 50 cts. 

Amateur Song Book. 4 ets. 

Gems of Song. 40 cts. The Message 
Bird. 50 cts, 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 80 ets. 


Boston Temperance Glee Book. 40 ets, 
New Temoerance Melodist, 4) ets. 
Union Temperance Song Book. 12 ets. 


Covert & Dodge’s Temperance Songs, 
12 cts, 

Convention Chorus Book. 40 cts. 

The above contain both Words and Music. 

The Shilling Song Book. Two Parts. 
Each 12 cts. 

Any book sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

Boston. 


UST PUBLISHED, 
“The Most Thrilling Book the War 
has Produced ! 
DARING AND SUFFERING: 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT RAILROAD AD- 
VENTURE. 
BY LIEUT. WILLIAM PITTENGER, 
One of tue Adventurers, 
With an Totroduction by Rev. ALEXANDER 
Crark, Editor of the Schoo! Visitor. 

The whole nation was excited last soring 
by the revelations made befure the Pres'- 
dent and the Cabinet at Wushington, by the 
survivors of General Mitchel’s secret Rail- 
road Exnedition, sent imto the heart of the 
Confederacy alm st a year before. Of the 
twenty-two daring adventurers who pene- 
trated the enemy’. conatry, eight. perished 
on the seaffo'd, and the otners, after suff-r- 
ing untold hardships, finally succeeded in f 
recrossiny the lines and reseving the Union 
army. The survivors each received a med- 
al of honor and other mun:ficent rewards 
from toe hands of the President, 

The marvelous adventures of this band | 
are recorded by one of their number, whe 
is fully competent to the task. Th-ir his- 
tory, a3 narrated by him, possesses the con- 
nected interest of an epis poem. The scene 
is gradually developed, an the interest 
deepens from first to last. The reader-will 
foliow the daring adventurers, from their 
first midnizht consulta‘ion, onward through 
their perilous journey, and will searcely 
“breathe during the progress of the terrible 
chase—the most exciting ever recorded in | 
the annals of anv country. The death scene | 
will draw tears from the eye of the sympa- | 
thizing reader, while his cheek will burn 
Wich indignation at the eruelties practiced 
by heartless rebels. The style is a simple, 
unaffected one, rising with the occasion to | 
the loftiest eloquence, and abounding in the 
tenderest pathos 

Nothing in history is more startling than 
this adventure, or more heart-touching thay 
its portraiture by the pen of the gifted author 

The book is illustrated by a fine strel 
portrait of the author, and several exquisite 

wood engravings, and printed in the high- 
est style of typogr.phical beauty. Pree $1, 
post-paid, ; 
Agents wanted in all parts of the country, 
to whom exraordinary inducements are or- 
fered. Address all «rders to 
J, W., DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
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Artuur’s Home Maacaztne For 1864! 
Volumes XXIII. and XXIY. 
Epirzp sy T. S. ARTHUR anp VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





| eee HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1864 WILL BE CONDUCTED IN THE SAME 
spirit that has distinguished it from the commencewent; and continue to unite ia one 

periodical the attractions and excellences of both the Ladies’, or Fashion Maguzines, as 

they are called, and the graver literary monthlies, Our arrangements for 1864 include 


THREE ORIGINAL SERIAL STORIES, 
written expressly for the Home Macazrne. One of these will be by 
MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
and commence in the January number. Another will be by 
T. 8. ARTHUR, 


MRS. M. A. DENISON, 
a writer who has long been a favorite with the public. Besides these, 


OUR LARGE CORPS OF TALENTED WRITERS 


will continue to enrich the Home Macazinu with shorter stories, poems, essays, and 
skeiches of life and character, written with the aim of blending literary excellence with 
the higher teachings of morulity and religion. 

SOCIAL LITERATURE, ARTS, MORALS, HEALTH, DOMESTIO HAPPINESS. 
To these the Home MaGazrne has been and wiil continue to be deyoted. 

ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS appear in every number, including choice pictures, groups, 
and characters, prevailing fashions, and a large variety of patterns for garments, em- 
broidery, étc., etc. In all respecis we give a first-class magazine, and at a price that 
brings it within the reach of every inteiligent family in the land. 


and the third from the pen of 


PREMIUMS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS. 

Our Premium Plates for 1864 are large Photographs of 

“EVANGELINE” and “THE MITHERLESS BAIRN,? 
two charming and popular pictures. These Photographs are on albumenized paper, ex- 
qnuisitely copied, aud superior to any hereto’ore sent by us. No picture ever published 
has been as popular as ‘‘ Eva: geline,” and the demand for it ut the printsellers’ is still 
very large. The splendid English print. entitled ‘The Mitherless Bairn,” sells for $25. 
Our copies give all the detail, and all the fine effects perfvctly. 
@3~ One of these prints goes to every getter-up of a club, large or small. 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 enpy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates).......... 0... cece cece e eee £2 00 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club),................--.. 8 (0 
8 ‘ . (anc one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club)................8,-0- 4 00 
4 ‘ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club)............. - pee EOD 
8 (ard an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of 
F OTT) BGR coor cOOt n> Gola psddebbctedae so JBSLo coc doptety: ob op deer 10 00 
TB: 


5 00 


4 00 


(2 It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the 
premiom plates. 

fs" In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the 
cost of mailing each premium. 3 

(2 It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post-office. 

es" Canada suvscrivers must add 18 cents on each subscription for prepayment of 


U. 8S. postage. 
CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 59. 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Mazazine, one year, $4 00. 
Home M :gazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 
Address, T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


foe oe an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getier-up of ‘ 
lub) 
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NEW TEMPERANCE BOOK, CON- 
f laining the History, Developments, 
Doctrines, aud Measures of the Temperance 


VERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE 
it.. A new volume of the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





Enterprise for a'l Ages and Countries, es- 
pecially for the last 35 years. All)overs of 
Temperance are invited to interest them- 
selves in this book. Send for a circular of 
particulars, N. TIBBALS & CO., 
387 Park Row, N. Y. 


Whe a FLANNEL ARMY AND 

TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
Materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
per dozen. 

Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shitt-making, at JAMES PARRISH'S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 32% 
Oanal Stree, near Greene Street, New York. 





M RICAN SCHOOL INST., 1555, 
Is a reliable Educational Exehange, 

For «ll who seek well qualified Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who wish En- 
gagements 5; * 

F. rselling and renting School Properties ; 

For giving Parents information of good 
Schoo's. ; 

Nortrcr ro Tracuers —Those who expect 
us'o nominate them for vacancies for next 
School year should make early application. 
We receive orders for every kind of teacher, 
but have especial call for superior music and 
French teachers, : 

Oirenlur, explaining plan and terms, and 
giving first-class edueationgl and busiaess 
references. sent for stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., 
Educational Avents, 





~0. 1308 Chestnut Swreet, Philadelphia. 





8-1* Irving Building, No, 596 Broadway. 


Will commence January 1, 1864, aud now 
is the time to suscribe. The Farner isthe 
best Avricultural and Family Newspaper in 
New England, and no cultivator of the soil 
can afford to be without it. 

Terms always in advance: 


One copy one year............-.ss0es $2 00 
One copy twoly ears. Moser. -cimemee 8 00 
Terms to Clubs, 

Two to five copies one year, each..... 1 50 
Six to ten copies Rn eo 3 1 40 
Eleven to fifteen copies “ ...., 1 80 


Sixteen or more copies i, Ee 1 25 
—and one extra copy for every club of ten 
or more. 

Names sent for the new year will be en- 
tered on our books as soon as received, and 
the papers for the remainder of this year 
sent without extra charge 

Send for specimen copies and get us up a 


good club. 
Address EATON & TOLMAN, 
102 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street, Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Three-ply Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851, T. McLAUGHLIN, AGent. 
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VS MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 
and best javenile magazine in the 
world. Comme: ces its twenty-fourth year 
with the January uumber. It co: tains tbe 
choicest and mos‘ instructive stories, the best 
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Che Pournal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom cen ers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young, 





SOURCE OF THE NILE. 





A erReAT geographical problem has been 
solved. “Tieamystic Nile” is mystic no long- 
er. Its last seeret has been rung from it by 
the persevering energy of modern explorers. 
‘By reversing the line of research followed 
by all former travelers, and by proceeding 
from the east coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, 
to the central. lofty, and flat plateau land, 
forming in that meridian the water-shed be- 
tween North and South Africa, CaptainsSpeke 
and Grant finally reached the true reservoir 

“from whence the Nile flows.” 

Only brief sketches of the travels, adven- 
tures, and discoveries of these apferpticing 
gentlemen have yet found their way into 
print; but a complete narrative will doubt- 
less be published in due time ; meanwhile we 
extract from a report of their talk before the 
Royal Geographical Society a few interesting 
particulars to accompany our portraits of the 
explorers and a part of their African retinue, 
which are herewith presented : j 


LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA. 
_ The land above the lake is beatiful, com- 
posed of low sandstone hills, secured down 
by small streams, the effect of constant rains, 
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grown over by gigantic grass, except where the 
villagers have supplanted it by cultivation, 
or on the deltas where mighty trees, tall and 
straight as the blue gums of Australia, usurp the 
right of vegetation. The bed of the Nyanza has 
shruok from its original dimensions, as we saw 
in the case of the Urigi Lake ; and the moorlands 
immediately surrounding are covered with a net- 
work of large rush drains, with boggy bottoms, 
as many as one to every mile, even counting 
from the Kitanqula, which of itself was obvious- 
ly at one period a much fuller stream than at 
tne present day, when the old bed was on the 
level of the present surface of the water, and its 
breadth was double that which now exists. The 
Mouatains of the Moon are wearing down, and so 
4s Africa. Crossing the equator, altogether’ the 
conformation of the land appeared mnéh tlie 
same, but increased in beauty ; the drainage sys- 
tem was found the opposite, clearly showing we 
were on the north slope of Africa. One stream, 
the Mweérango, of moderate dimensions, said to 
arise in the lake, flowed north and joined the 
Nile in the kingdom of Unigoro, where its name 
is changed to Kafu; or another stream, the Lua- 
gevri, followed its example: and then, still far- 
ther on from the center of the coast of Lake 
Nyanza, issued the parent stream of the Nile, 
flowing over rocks of igneous character, twelve 
feet high, which, as the natives, and also some 
Arabs designate by the simple name of stones. 


UGANDA AND ITS KING. 


The country, says Captain Speke, was indeed 
a land of pleasure. He had come through a 
land of persecution, and now heartily appreci- 
ated the change. The country was marvelously 
fine, and he could not have believed that there 
was anything like it in the heart of Africa. Cap- 
tain Grant and myself received at the hand of 
the King every possible consideration, who, when 
he first heard of our intention to go northward, 
was, however much oposed, and endeavored to 
dissuade us from it by every argument in his 
power. The King was a most intelligent and in- 
quiring man. His Majesty asked questions about 
the geography of the world, and especially about 
the north, and was astonished to hear of the land 
surrounded by water. He asked about the 
stars and sun, and what became of -the old 
suns and moons. His anxious desire was to ob- 
tiin knowledge upon every topic which came 
under his notice. The King had heard of the ex- 
traordinary power of the white people, and wish- 
ed to know from us whether it was not so 
great that, if we chose, we could blow up Africa. 
Scarcely a day passed while in this kingdom 
without going to pay a visit to the King; and 
many strange stories were told which he could 
not now remember. This amiable King gave him 
much valuable information, including all that 
about the system of lakes and rivers draining 
into the Nile, and others rising in the Mountains 
of the Moon and in Uganda. Indeed, from this 
information he was enabled to send home a map 
very nearly as good as that which he had since 
been able to prepare after his journey to the Ny- 
anza. We went out shooting together, and some- 
times his sons accompanied him, and they always 
acted in the most courteous and, he would say, 
gentlemanly manner. If he shot a rhinoceros, 
they would come up and congratulate him on 
his success, shaking him heartily by the hand. 


THE NEGROES 


Looking back on the many tribes we had pass- 
ed through, one apparently identical race of 
negro overspread the entire land from the coast 
to Gondokoro, and onward down the Nile—that 
i3 to say, if you leave out their tribal marks, their 
dress, and their dialect, it would, I believe, be 
impossible to distinguish the natives of one part 
from those of another. As regards the general 
populousness of the countries we have passed 
through, I may state that throughout the whole 
journey thee were but three or four places where 
Me had to carry our provisions for more than six 

ays. 
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GAME. 


The country was too populous to admit of any 
large amount of game. Those mixtures of species 
and herds, as seen by Dr. Livingstone and other 
South African travelers, were seldom or never 
seen, and in many forests we might range from 
morn till noon and only see two or three antelopes. 

The largest herd ot elephants we came across 
(say 800 in Unyoro) were all browsing and amus- 
ing themselves like cows in a park. Firing. did 
not alarm them in the least till after some were 
wuunded. Guns had never before been used 
against them, the natives using pitfalls to secure 
their ivoriés. Lions were constantly heard; but 
chiefly in the countries where many cattle were 
graziog. They and different species of leopard 
are trapped by crushing them under logs of wood. 
Zebra, giraffe, and buffalo,.and a variety of ante- 
lope were shot ; also hare, partridge, floriken, etc. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S AFRICANS. 


The men we traveled with were freed men 
from Zanzibar. These men are chiefly born in 
central Equatorial Africa, where they are captur- 
ed, as children or in manhood, during village 
fights, after which they, by sale or barter, become 
the property of the Arabs of Zanzibar, whose 
bazaars are full of them and their brethren who 
may have been freed from slavery by the death 
of their masters. Generally speaking their com- 
plexion was a coffee brown, with teeth and skin 
markings according to the taste and fancy of the 
clan or sub-clan they belonged to. No general 
description can be given of their features, though 
the receding forehead, prominent muzzle, thick 
lip, bridgeless nose, well-shaped dark eye, were 
common to most—exceptions showed viciously 
thrown back ears, enormous gapes, diminutive 
eyes, fleshy breasts and buttocks; some with 
even the busts of women, and others, with a re- 
markable mobility of the upper lip, like a mon- 
key when excited. Their average height is 5ft. 
6in. or Tin. When in full condition they are 
hulking, thick-set, strong, frank, intelligent-look- 
ing fellows, with a manly bearing; but, when 
sitting, adopt the laziest and most lolling of atti- 
tudes. Notwithstanding their healthy look, they 
are liable to fever, ophthalmia, and other native 
complaints, die off earlier at a greater ratio, I be- 
lieve, from desertion in old age, and want of pro- 
per care and treatment. In dress or cleanliness 
they are not particular. Starting from Zanzibar 
as Arab “ fos’s,” their fineries soon became rags, 
and they wore whatever they could pick up. 
Not content with the Tower rifle, to satisfy their 
caprice they would burden themselves with 
spears, bows, and arrows, ete., decked in red 
rags. Never were there more joyous, noisy, like- 
able, langhing creatures for three months or so, 
but after this they gave one all kinds of annoy- 
ances, becoming sulky, capricious, and full of 
childish complaints, taking duty just or not if they 
pleased, refusing to march from fear, want of am- 
munition, or laziness; halting in the middle of 
a march because they thought they had done 
enough ; stealing your property to buy themselves 
provisions, when master had little or none ; fight- 
ing and quarreling in your presence; listening 
to no remonstrance on your part; disobedience 
of orders, falsehoods, etc. On the other hand, Bo 
men in the world are better suited for such a 
journey ; they carried loads, arms, cut roads, 
made huts, gathered firewood, were our cooks 
(such as they were), ate anything, literally ; 
mended your coat, kept the camp in an uproar 
with drums, bells, guitars, dances, and shouts. 
Such jacks-of-all-trades make bad servants and 
yalets—they soon destroy your property. Hvery- 
thing they jumble into one bag, and, truly Afri- 
can-like, if nothing better is at hand, theyll make 
a lever of your best rifle to carry their loads. 
Another peculiarity of the negro, in distinction to 
the Indian, is, that one’s shoes are always placed 
reversed before you; your umbrella always rests 
on its handle; he eats with your spoons, cooks 
in your pots, beats the drum on them, drinks 
water out of your teapot spont; also, in your 
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very presence he squirts away at tobacco, mimics 
you, or good-humoredly serenades you with 
complimentary songs, perhaps only the very mo- 
ment after he’s got into mischief. 





Since the foregoing was written, Capt. Speke’s 
Journal has been published in England, and we 
are informed that an American edition will soon 
be issued, when we shail probably recur to the 
subject. In the mean time, we copy the following 
extracts taken from the English edition : 


AN AFRICAN BEAUTY. 


“In the afternoon, as I heard from Musa that 
the wives of the king and princes were fattening 
to such an extent that they could not stand up- 
right, I paid my respects to Wazézéru, the king’s 
eldest brother—who, having been born before his 
father ascended his throne, did not come in the 
line of succession— with the hope of being able to 
see for myself the truth of the story. There was 
no mistake about it. On entering the hut I found 
the old man and his chief wife sitting side by side 
on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, and 
partitioned like stalls for sleeping apartments, 
while in front of them were placed numerous 
wooden pots of milk, and, hanging from the poles 
that supported the beehive-shaped hut, a large col- 
lection of bows six feet in length, while below 
them were tied an even larger collection of 
spears, intermixed with a goodly assortment of 
heavy-headed assagés. I was struck with no 
small surprise at the way he received me, as well . 
as with the extraordinary dimensions, yet pleasing 
beauty, of the immoderately fat fair one his wife. . 
She could not rise, and so large were her arms 
that, between the joints, the flesh hung down like 
large loose-stuffed puddings. Then in came their 
children, all models of the Abyssinian type of 
beauty, and as polite in their manners as thorough- 
bred gentlemen. They had heard of my picture- 
books from the king, and all wished to see them ; 
which they no sooner did, to their infinite delight, 
especially when they recognized any of the ani- 
mals, than the subject was turned by my inquir- 
ing what they did with so many milk-pots. ‘I'his 
was easily explained by Wazézéru himself, who, 
pointing to his wife, said: ‘This is all the pro- 
duct of those pots; from early youth upward we 
keep those pots to their mouths, asit is the fashion 
at court to have very fat wives.’ ” 


HOW CAPTAIN SPEKE GOT TWO WIVES. 

The queen had promised Captain Speke two 
wives. He tried hard to find some satisfactory 
excuse for declining the honor she seemed bent 
upon conferring, but it was of no use. He thus 
describes the presentation : 


“She [the qneen] stood laughing till the 
Wabuma girls she had promised me, one of 
twelve and the other a little older, were brought 
in and made to sqnat in front of us. The elder, 
who was in the prime of youth and beauty, very 
large of limb, dark in color, cried considerably ; 
while the younger one, though very fair, had a 
snubby uose and everted lips, and laughed as if 
she thought the change in her destiny very good 
fun. I had now to make my selection, and took 
the smaller one, promising her to Bombay as soon 
as we arrived on the coast, where, he said, she 
would be considered a Hubshi or Abyssinian. 
But when the queen saw what I had done, she 
gave m? the other as well, saying the little one 
was tuo young to go alone, and, if separated, she 
would take fright and run away.. ‘then, with a 
gracious bow, I walked off with my two fine 
specimens of natural history, though I would 
rather have had princes, that I might have taken 
them home to be instructed in England ; but the 
queen, as soon as we had cleared the palace, sent 
word to say that she must have another parting 
look at her son with his wives. Still laughing, 
she said: ‘That will do; you look beautifut ; 
now go away home ;’ and off we trotted, the elder 
sobbing bitterly, the vounger laughing.” 
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SUPERSTITION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tr is strange that in an age and a country 
where education is so widely spread and enlight- 
enment so much sought after as in England, super- 
stition should still bear sway over a great num- 
ber of minds. Yet so it is; in all clases we 
may detect the traces, either acknowledged or 
unacknowledged, of superstition, generally link- 
ed with fear. How often are we told of death- 
tokens, warnings of coming misfortune, or pro- 
phetic dreams, by people who deny a belief in 
these things when openly charged with it! and 
how many of us there are who have some pet 
omen to which we persist in giving credence, de- 
spite of reason! 

DEATH-TOKENS. ~ 

That superstition is frequently the result of fear 
is shown by the numerous prognostics of death 
and misfortune that are received with a religious 
awe and firmly believed in, even when they prove 
false. The lower classes particularly in the coun- 
try parts, consider it most profane to slight these 
supposed warnings, and expect the scoffer to be 
punished for his hardness of belief. A dog howl- 

ing né’> a house is considered a sure sign of 
death to one of\ the residents. Another common 
superstition is, that if thirteen people sit down 
to table together; one will die before a year 
has past. Three candles burning at the same 
time in a room denotes death ; the ticking of the 
insect called the death-watch ; the appearance 
of a death’s-head moth; the ringing of bells 
without any visible hand pulling the wires; the 
grease of a candle dripping so as to form what is 
termed a winding-sheet—all these are equally 
ominous and cause many a heart to quake. 
SIGNS OF MISFORTUNE. 

Other superstitions point at misfortunes with- 
out exactly denoting death. 
broken brings ill-luck into the house for seven 
years. Spilling salt is unlucky, unless you pro- 
pitiate Fate by throwing some over your left 
shoulder ; so is passing under a ladder; seeing 
the new moon for the first time through glass ; or 
two knives falling across each other. Giving a 
person a sharp instrument will cause a sharp 
quarrel; assisting any one to salt is assisting 
them also to grief; “‘Help to salt, help to sor- 
row,’ is the popular saying. If you see a pin 
lying on the ground, carefully look to see whether 
the head or point is toward you, as the former 
indicates good the latter bad fortune. The appear- 
ance of magpies is important, as they betoken— 

One for sorrow ; two for mirth ; 

Three for a Wedding; four for a birth. 
Nurses are careful not to cut a child’s nails until 
it is nine months old; if they grow too long be- 
fore thatage, they must be bitten, or the innocent 
baby will become in after years a thief. 


WITCH GUARDS. 

A remnant of the ancient belief in witchcraft 
is seen in the horse-shoe often nailed on a door 
in the country. In the Highlands of Scotland 
where the inhabitants are very superstitious, it 
is thought that the fern called maiden hair is a 

_ guard against witchcraft. Second sight is also 
generally believed in by them, and some curious 
stories are told as proof of its veracity. The ap- 





A looking glass. 
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pearance of corpse lights, or fire seen /moving 
from the house of a doomed person to the church- 
yard, is one of their death-omens. 4 


IRSH FAIRIES. 

The Irish have their Banshees, but these are 
generally confined to old families, and connected 
with the family traditions. In gome parts of Ire- 
land and Wales the belief*in fairies still exists, 
and the circles sometimes worn on grass and call- 
ed fairy rings, are supposed to be the scenes of 
their nocturnal dances. It ison Midsummer Eve 
that these little sprites have most power, and 
they frequently exercise it in’a malicious manner. 
Any one who finds a sprig of four-leaved sham- 
rock—a species of clover—has power over them ; 
fern seed gathered at midnight also gives you 
authority over the supernatural world. Among 
the Welsh, who are of a devout turn of mind, it is 
imagined that as the clock strikes twelve on 
Christmas Eve, every member of the brute creation 
falls on ius knees to worship God. A superstition 
similar to this is found among the inhabitants of 
Bretagne, in France. 


RAIN AT A FUNERAL, ETC. 


It is considered a good sign for a dead person 
when it rains during the funeral, and fortunate 
for a bride if the wedding day be fine. There 
are some lines on this : 

Blessed is the dead whom the rain rains on 
Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on. 

When a baby smiles in its sleep in Ireland it is 
said that an angel is whispering to it ; and when 
there is dead silence for a time in an assembled 
company, an angel is supposed to be passing over 
the room. If a person shudders without apparent 
cause, some one is walking over his grave. 
The Irish say that geese are walking over the 
grave. It is curious to observe that the Arabs 
on a similar occasion say that the individual who 
shudders has at that moment his eternal doom 
fixed. 

Cats are carefully noticed’ by superstitious 
people: one coming to a house of its own accord 
brings good luck with it, particularly if it should 
happen to be a black one; and if a cat abandons 


its ordinary abode, misfortune will surely follow. | 


Friday ig considered the worst of all days to 
commenée an undertaking upon; sailors very 
much dislike sailing from a port on this day. 

q TRYING FORTUNUS. 

Many are the signs of approaching marriages 
in a family, and numerous the modes of divina- 
tion tried by maidens emulous of knowing their 
future lot. Falling up stairs, finding two spoons 
in your saucer at tea, hearing the house-bell ring 
while the clock is striking, aré“all ominous of 
matrimony. Standing on the same stone with 
the bride during the wedding-Service will insure 
your marriage within a year, and sitting between 
a man and his wife at table has a similar effect. 
The eve of All Saints’ Day, called “ All Hallows 
Wen,” and Twelfth Night are noted times for try- 
ing fortunes. Nuts are then placed on the bars 
of the fire-grate, each one is called by the name 
of a lover, and great attention is paid to see 
which will jump first, as the person whom that 
nut is called after will be the future husband or 
wife. Adventurous girls go out to sow hemp-seed 
in a churchyard at midnight, and look over their 
shoulders to see their husband coming after them 


, 











with a scythe. A preparation called dumb-cake 
is in great use on these occasions, and the herb 
vervain has mystical powers. The fire reveals 
much to an observant person, as pieces of cinder 
flying out in the shapes of purses, of coffins are 
prophetic ; and a web of soot hanging on the bar 
shows that a stranger is coming to the house. 
Sneezing three times is a sign of an unexpected 
guest, and to sneeze once before breakfast be- 
tokens an agreeable surprise. There is a super- 
stition, mostly believed in Ireland, that before peo- 
ple die, their similitudes appear to their friends, 
sometimes to themselves. These spirits are call- 
ed Fetches. This is the same ghost that is known 
in Germany under the name of “ Doppelganger.” 
These are some of the superstitions prevalent in 
Great Britain,"and they will suffice to point out 
the dangers of an unrestrained imagination which 
seeking omens and predictions in the common 
events of life allows its faith in Providence to be 
clouded by the weakest and most heathenish 
credulity. 

[We intend at another time to give some of the 
superstitions of other countries. Those of our 
N A. Indians and of the negro slaves are par- 
ticularly interesting. Our pages are open to 
record, ard correct, the errors of mankind. ] 


——————=2 0 


Never SvLtx.—Better draw the cork of your 
indignation, and let it foam and fume, than wire 
it down to turn sour and acrid within. Sulks 
affect the liver, and are still worse for the heart 
and soul. Look at the physiognomy of a person 
in the “ sulks,”’ male or female, old or young, and 
you will see an “ugly,” repulsive expression. 
Continue in this state, and the features become 
fixed, and the organs of the brain shape them- 
selves to the bad condition, and an ugly faee and 
bad head is the result. Wrath driven in is as 
dangerous to the moral health as suppressed 
small-pox is to the animal system. Dissipate it 
by reflecting on the mildness, humility, and 
serenity of better men than yourself, suffering 
under greater wrongs than you yourself have 
ever yet been called upon to bear. 


Ar War wits OursELVES.— Who has not had to 
struggle with himself? The appetite often craves 
that which the judgment withholds. Acquisitive- 
ness desires that which belongs to another. 

nd this désiré, when not held in restraint, 
‘‘takes” that which it has-no right to. So of the 
affections. How often we hear of persons “ fall- 
ing in love” where they know they ought not to. 
And thus itis with all. We are constantly in dan- 
ger, and must be constantly on the watch, or we 
go astray. 

The poet puts the question in this wise— 

“ How could my hand rebel against my heart?” 
“ How could your heart rebel against your reason ?” 

And again he shows how the body may be 
subordinated to the spirit— P 

“So beauty, armed with yirtue, bows the soul 
With a commanding but a sweet control.” 

When we are sufficiently awakened by the 
higher nature, when we move up out of the base- 
ment into the regions of daylight, we shall be- 
gin to see more clearly, and to come under spir- 
itual influences. 
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“ Signs of Character,” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.--Spenser 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 
EYVTE-GLANCES 


SIGNIFICATION OF COLOR IN THE EYES. 

The bright black eye, the melting blue 

I can not choose between the two; 

But that ts dearest all the while, 

Which wears for us the sweetest smile. 

Hulmes. 
Tuere is truth as well as poetry in the 

last two lines of the foregoing stanza. 
The eyes we love best are the best eyes 
—the sweetest eyes--the most beautiful 
eyes—to us. But all eyes are not alike, 
and all have not the same signification. 
Black eyes do not tell the same tale as - 
blue eyes, or gray eyes as either. Each 
has a story of its own, and a way of 





THE NILE EXPLORERS. 


Captain Sprxe has an excellent constitution 
and a large-sized brain. The intellectual facul- 
ties are especially well developed, while the 
moral are not at all wanting. 

He evidently has a high degree of ambition, a 
strong will, and a warm, open, and enthusiastic 
nature, the mental and vital temperaments 
combining to produce this effect. 

He may bea good talker, but is evidently a 
better thinker and worker. He has good me- 
chanical ingenuity and Imitation ; he could easily 
learn to do what he sees done, but is more orig- 
inal and inventive than imitative or mechanical. 

We infer that he has lived a temperate life, and 
is therefore well preserved, there being no indi- 
cation of disease or premature decay in his or- 
ganization. 

Of Captain Grant, his colleague and companion, 
it may be said that the sanguine and bilious 
temperaments, combined with the nervous, are 
well represented, and he must necessarily be en- 
ergetic and active.’ His perceptive organs are 
decidedly large, and Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness not so large ; while his Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Approbativeness predominate. This is the 
organization of a pioneer—one who would go 
even to extremes to accomplish the desired end 


Nor would he be so likely to. guard and forty! 


his positions as his associate, Captain Speke. 
His conceptions are intuitive, while those of his 


associate are legitimate deductions from facts and 
principles 
Captain Grant would be an explorer by nature, 


and would seek the opportunity to become a 


traveler and navigator or explorer, while Captain 
Speke would be more likely to content himself in 
the circle of social or domestic life, and would be 
comparatively content in a sedentary pursuit. 
Captain Grant would prefer to be on the wing—to 
spend all his time in motion. But the one would 
serve as a balance-wheel or regulator to the 
other ; and though quite different in temperament 
and disposition, would be useful and even neces- 
sary to each other. 

Of their works, travels, and discoveries the 
public has already been informed. And it is for 
us simply to point ont the correspondence be- 
tween their organizations and their characters. 


telling it. There are eyes that glow with 
passion ; eyes that languish with love; 
eyes that sparkle with mirth ; eyes that 
flash with indignation. 


are meaningless. 


race. But we are constantly asked, “ What do 
black eyes mean ?”’ 
of blue eyes ?” 


zel?”? ete. 
bewitching features, they mean mischief, all of 
them ; so beware! 


various colored eyes. 


ready to give the reader the benefit of what light 
we are able to throw upon the subject. 


Arranging all the various colored eyes in two 


cy. Dark eyes are tropical. 


action. 
slumbering volcanoes. 


but not a subtile intellect, and strong passions. 


to temperate regions, and they are temperate 
eyes. They may glow with love and genial 
warmth, but they never burn with a consuming 
flame, like the torrid black eyes. 





| ble in their disposition, refined in their tastes, 
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Some are calm and se- 
rene, others troubled and restless ; some pene- 
trate you, some entreat, some command ; none 


In a previous article (PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for June, 1863) the physiognomy of the eye is 
quite fully explained and illustrated, so far as its 
different forms and movements are concerned. 
Another article in the same number is devoted to 
the color of the eye as affected by climate and 


“What are the indications 
“What are we to understand, 
physiognomically, by gray eyes, and what by ha- 
If they be beautiful and conjoined 
with a handsome nose, a lovely mouth, and other 


But, seriously, there are mooted questions in 
regard to the physiognomical indications of the 
We choose to leave them 
still “open” for discussion while we continue our 
observations ; but, in the mean time, we are 


grand elasses—light and dark—we would say 
that the dark indicate power and the light delica- 
They may be slug- 
gish. The forces they betoken may often be la- 
tent, but they are there, and may be called into 
Their fires may sleep, but they are like 
Such eyes generally ac- 
company a dark complexion, great toughness of 
body, much strength of character, a powerful 


Light eyes, on the other hand, belong naturally 


The accompa- 
nying coftplexion is generally fair and the hair 
light ; and persons thus characterized are amia- 





highly susceptible of improvement, and are men- 
tally active and versatile. When the complexion 
is dark and the eyes light, as is sometimes the 
case, there will be a combination of strength 
with delicacy. 

In this view of the case, of course the various 
shades of the light and dark eyes will indicate 
corresponding. intermediate shades of character. 
Brown and hazel eyes may perhaps be considered 
as occupying the middle ground between the 
dark and the light. 

We do not elaborate our thought here, partly 
because. it is not fully wrought out in our own 
mind, and partly because our principal object at 
present is to bring together and introduce to the 
reader’s attention various facts, speculations, and 
fancies, original and selected, which have accu- 
mulated in our drawer and been reserved for this 
purpose. The facts will, we trust, be useful, the 
speculations suggestive, and the fancies at least 
entertaining. We begin with 


BLUE EYES. 


Here is what some lover. of blue eyes says of 
the cerulean orbs most dear to him. Oh, azure- 
eyed maidens, hear him ! 

“The eyes which borrow their tint from the 
summer sky—what eyes.they are! How they 
dazzle and bewilder!—how they melt and soften ! 
—how they flash in scorn and swim in tears, till 
one’s heart is scarcely worth a moment’s pur- 
chase, even for a housewife’s sieve! The large, 
light blue eye, with the golden eyelash and the 
faintly-traced brow—the type of heavenly purity 
and peace—the, calm, sad blue eye that thrills 
one’s heart with a single glance, and the well- 
opened one that flashes upon you with a glorious 
light—with a smile that makes your head whirl, 
and a meaning that you never.forget—oh, blue 
eyes! blue eyes! that have looked apon me here 
and there, that have stirred my heart and haunt-— 
ed my dreams for ten long years—that have shone 
upon me in the summer sky at noon, and the win- 
ter sky at night—that have looked up from every 
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‘page I have written, and almost from every page 
T have read.” 

The poets have praised blue eyes more perhaps 
than any other kind. An Italian writer’ charac- 


~~ ~ Tae &® 


terizes them as wie aoe ee 
Byes with the same blue witchery as those 
Of Psyche, which caught Love in his own wiles: 
and Wordsworth says, 
Those eyes, 
Soft and capacious as a cloudless sky, 
Whose azure depths their color emulates, 
Must needs be conversant wih upward looks— 
Prayer’s voiceless service. 
Those who admire blue eyes most are fond of 
comparing them to the sky. Thus one says: 
Brown her curls are, and her eyes, 
_ (1a whose depths Love’s heaven lies,) 
Owe their color to the skies—Anon. 


- Another sings : 


Those laughing orbs that borrow 
From azure skies the light they wear, 
Are like heavyen—no sorrow 
Can float o’er hues so fair,— rs. Osgood. 
But here is the prettiest conceit of all, and 
with it we must close our quotations on this 
point, though we might fill columns : 
I look upon the fuir blue skies, 
And naught but empty air I see ;! 
But when I turn me to thine eyes, 
It seemeih unto me 
Ten thousand angels spread their wings 
Within those little azure rings.— Holmes. 


BLACK. EYES. 


Of these an admirer enumerates four kinds: 
First, the small, brilliant, hard black eye which 
looks like a bead, and which one might crack 
like a cherry-stone; second, the glowing, ca- 
yernous black eyes, hot with smoldering fires ; 


third, the soft, swimming, sleepy black eye; « 


and fourth, the large, well-set, and finely formed 
black eye, “solemn as the hush of midnight, 
still as a mountain lake, yet full of passion, 
full of thought and intellect and feeling that 
rise in a storm till the quiet surface glows 
again; an eye that has no need of words—that 
never smiles, but knows the warmth of tears; 
an eye that goes straight to the heart with a 
single glance, and never leaves it more; an 
eye that does not intoxicate like the blue, but 
‘draws you steadily and surely on, and touches 
chords in your heart which have been untouched 
before, and can never wake for a lesser power 
again ; 

‘The first may be the eye of a vain beauty 


| and belle. Eugene Aram, I fancy, had the sec- 


ond, and many an inmate of Bedlam has it now. 
The third languishes in the harem of the Turk ; 
and the fourth—it is well it is not a common one, 
or we should all be worse off thaifkwve are now— 
isthe most beautiful, and also the most danger- 
ous of all. For the blue eye ldunches a score of 
\arrows, whose wounds may one day heal; but 
‘this has only one, and if it hit the mark, Heaven 
help you! the poisoned shaft will linger in your 
heart forever.” 3 
BROWN EYES, 
Thy brown eyes have a look like birds 
Flying straightway to the light.—2irs. Browning. 
_ Brown eyes are often confounded with hazel, 
but, though hazel eyes are brown, they deserve 
to form a separate class. 
“The true brown eyes,” an anonymous writer 
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says, “have a softness and a beauty peculiarly 
their own. Some are eager, quick, and merry ; 
they generally go with light hair, and fair, fresh 
complexions, and their laughing brightness, their 
frank glances are as different from the cooler and 
calmér look of the hazel as light from darkness. 
Others, strangely enough, have a reddish glow, 
or, rather, an auburn light, that gives them a _pe- 
culiar charm, especially if, as I have often seen, 
the hair matches, shade for shade. Others, of a 
more decided brown, go with a black hair and a 
dark complexion, pale or brilliant, as the case 
may be, and others still are large and soft, with 
a starry light within—a twilight radiance, rather, 
—that only need the curling hair, and the pale, 
gentle face, the dainty form, and the tender, wo- 
,manly heart to complete the charm.” 


HAZEL BYES. 
Hazel or light brown eyes have a character of 
their own, differing essentially from the true 
brown ones of the preceding class. Speaking of 
hazel-eyed girls, Major Noah once said— 

‘“ A hazel eye inspires at first sight a Platonic 
sentiment, as securely founded as the rock of 
Gibraltar. A woman with a hazel eye never 
elopes from her husband, never chats scandal, 
prefers his comfort to her own, never talks too 
much or too little—always is an intellectual, 
agreeable, and lovely creature. 

“The gray is the sign of shrewdness and tal- 
ent. Great thinkers and captains have it. In 
woman it indicates a better head than heart. 
The dark hazel is as noble in its significance as in 
its beauty. The blue is amiable; but may be fee- 
ble. The black—take care! there’s thunder and 
lightning there.” 

One of our fair correspondents glorifies hazel 
eyes in the following graceful verses. Wonder 
what color her eyes are, or, rather, the eyes she 
loves best! 

HAZEL EYES. 


Away with your “ bonnie eyes of blue,” 
We'll have no more w th them to do; 
That they can be false we know is true, 


But the glorious eye of hazel tinge, 
With its drooping lid of softest fringe, 
The flood-gates of our soul unhinge ! 


' Graceful and tender, loving, kind, 
The wide world o’er you will not find 
Eyes that so firmly the heart can bind. 


So eager some good to fiy and do, 
Grateful and Joyal, brave and “ true,” 
Ne’er fretting or getting sulkily ‘* blue.” 


Strong for Union (7. e., for Li‘e), 
A lover of harmony, not of strife, 
A devoted mother and a faithful wife. 


All this of the lovely hazel eyes, 

Born of twilighvs deep’ning dyes 

Of purple that floats o’er summer skies, 
Let others sing to the poet lyre 


Of sunny eyes or eyes of fire— 


But hazel eyes J most admire, 
Jusstr CARROLL. 


We have not a word to say against hazel eyes, 
put a writer whose remarks on the eyes are be- 
fore us, says that “hazel-eyed women are quick- 
tempered and fickle.” Is that true, Jessie? But 
perhaps the sign is less unfavorable in men. 

{ GRAY EYES. 

Another correspondent, in love with gray eyes, 

sings their praises thus : 
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THE GRAY EYE OF MENTALITY. 
Let the blue eye tell of love, 
And the black of beauty, 
But the gray soars fur above 
In the realm of duty. 


Ardor for the black proclaim, 
Gentle sympathy for blue ; 
But the gray may be the same, 

And the gray is ever true. 


The blue is the measured radiance of moonlight glances 
lonely, 

And the black the sparkle of midnight when the stars are 
gleaming only ; 

But the gray is the eye of the morning, and a truthful 
daylight brightness 

Controls the passionate black with a flashing of silvery 
whiteness. 


Sing, then, of the blue eye’s love, 
Sing the hazel eye of beauty ; 
But the gray is crowned above, 
Radiant in the realm of duty. 
GaALENA. 


MORE ABOUT GRAY EYES. 

“ Gray eyes,”’ the writer already quoted in pre- 
vious paragraphs says, ‘‘are of many varieties. 
We will pass over in silence the sharp, the shrew- 
ish, the spiteful, the cold, and the wild gray eye ; 
every one has seen them—too often, perhaps— 
Iam sure I have. There are some that belong 
only to the gallows; there are others of which 
any honest brute would be thoroughly ashamed. 
But then, again, there are some beautiful enough 
to drive one wild, and it is only them I mean. 
There is the dark, sleepy, almond-shaped gray 
eye, with long black lashes—it goes with the ra- 
rest face on earth—that Sultana-like beauty of 
jet black hair, and a complexion neither dark 
nor fair—almost a cream color, if the truth 
must be told—and soft and rich as the leaf of the 
calla Ethiopia itself; it is the Creole face and 
form. - 

“Directly opposed to this is the calm, clear 
gray eye—the eye that reasons, when this only 
feels. It looks you quietly in the face ; it views 
you kindly, but, alas, dispassionately ; passion 
rarely lights it, and loves takes the steady blaze 
of friendship, when he tries to hide within. The 
owner of that eye is upright, conscientious, and 
God-fearing, pitying his fellow-men, even while 
at.a loss to understand their vagaries. I have 
often wondered if the good Samaritan was not 
such aman. It is the eye for a kind and consid- 
erate physician, for a conscientious lawyer (if 
such a man there be), for a worthy village pastor, 
for a friend as faithful as any human being can 
be. It is the eye for a Joan of Arc, a Florence 
Nightingale, a Grace Darling ; but the fairy of 
a household hearth should wear another guise.” 

DANGEROUS GRAY EYES. 

“ Last of the gray eye comes the most mischie- 
vous—a soft eye with a large pupil that contracts 
and dilates with a word, a thought, or a flash of 
feeling ; an eye that laughs, that sighs almost, if 
I may use such a term, that has its sunshine, its 
twilight, its moonbeams, and its storms ; a won- 


derful eye, that wins you whether you will or not, . 


and holds you even after it has cast you off. No 
matter whether the face be fair or not, no matter 
if features are irregular and complexion varying, 
the eye holds you captive, and then laughs at 
your very chains. It is easy enough to account 
for the witchery of Mary Queen of Scots. I 
have heard that her eyes were gray, and you may 
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be sure they were like these. So, I have no 
doubt, were Lucretia Borgia’s. Many another 
woman has such orbs; perhaps-she uses them 
more innocently and legitimately, but the effect 
is very much the same ; and if people choose to 
face the danger they must take the consequences.” 


GREEN EYES. 

«“ And green eyes—what can be said of them? 
I have seen some like cats’ eyes, yet the majority 
are yery handsome. I have met with some float- 
ing in a lambent light—large, dreamy, pensive, 
and yet really green, though they were such as 
the soul of Keats, and especially of Coleridge, 
might have looked out of. They are not bewil- 
dering like the blue, nor dangerous like the 
black, neither affectionate as the brown, nor pas- 
sionate as the gray ; but they are the eyes for a 
visionary poet, whose soul has little to do with 
earth, and loves the land of memory and imagin- 
ation better; they would have done for Mrs. 
Browning, and I can fancy them, to go very far 
back, in Psyche’s face.”’ 


COLOR OF THE EYE. 


The author of the “Gray Eye of Mentality” 
inserted in a previous section appended to that 
poem the following note, which we have taken 
the liberty to transpose to this place : 

“T believe the black eye indicates that impulse 
is in the ascendancy—but too much impulse is a 
vile thing; that blue shows sentiment on the 
throne—but too much sentiment is foolishness ; 
that clear orb of gray signifies that, with passion 
no matter how powerful, and often with more in- 
tense passion than is indicated by the black— 
with sentiment no matter how active—the same 
amount being more powerful, because more ex- 
citable, than that which goes with the blue eye— 
still passion is under restraint and sentiment is 
directed by reason. 

“The mental temperament is the result and in- 
dication of the habitual activity and exercise of the 
higher intellectual powers—reason and criticism ; 
and where this temperament is superior in its de- 
velopment to the emotional and passional tem- 
peraments, the gray eye will be found a usual ac- 
companiment, and of course the shade of the 
gray will depend upon the combination of emo- 
tions and passions occurring in connection with 
the mentality. Black, blue, gray, do you elect 
passion superior, or emotion, or reason? 

‘* GALENA.”? 


ANOTHER OPINION. 

Another anonymous writer puts his doctrine 
of the eyes into the following brief paragraph : 

“Black-eyed women are apt to be passionate 
and jealous; blue-eyed, soulful, truthful, affec- 
tionate, and confiding ; gray-eyed, literary, phil- 
osophical, resolute, and cold-hearted ; hazel-eyed, 
hasty in temper and inconstant in feeling.” 


COLOR AND STRENGTH. 

“That the color of the eye should affect their 
strength may seem strange, yet that such is the 
case needs not at this hour of the day to be pro- 
ved ; and those whose eyes are brown or dark 
colored, should be informed that they are weaker 
and more susceptible of injury, from various 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 
are generally the most powerful, and next to those 
are gray The lighter the pupil the greater and 
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longer continued is the degree of tension the eye 
can sustain.” 
EXPRESSION. 

“Many eyes are beautiful from expression 
alone. Whatever of goodness emanates from the 
soul gathers its soft halo in the eyes; and if the 
heart be a lurking-place of crime, the eyes tell 
its evil tales. Some eyes vary wonderfully with 
the passing emotions of the hour. We have seen 
the dull, cold eye grow liquid as the light of the 
morning and bright as the star of beauty under 
the impulse of some holy and tender sentiment. 
We have noted the eye that seemed the outward 
emblem of a meek spirit flash like the fire that 
leaps from heaven at the oppression of the weak 
and helpless. And many an eye that told of sol- 
itary misanthropy has held a world of feeling in 
its orb when other lips have told him, ‘I intrust 
those treasures to you. They are my dearest, 
my most sacred—oh! be tender of them, bear 
them safely to their journey’s end.’ ” 


CHILDREN’S EYES. 


“The eyes of a child, how clear they are! how 
sinless! how full of the pure light of innocence! 
Is it not a pity that this dark cloud-covered 
world should so often make them a mirror for its 
deformities ? Blessed be the maiden that hath a 
gentle blue eye. Over her the graces hold pe- 
culiar sway. If the hand of affection has always 
ministered to her, and influences both happy and 
moral bedged her from contact with vice and 
passion, she is one of the most amiable as well as 
purest of beings. Great strength of intellect she 
may not possess, but great wealth of love, which 
is a better glory than honor can give or fame pro- 
cure ; with that will she fill your dwelling and 
your heart. Artists love this style of beauty ; 
they paint the Mary-mother, that blessed among 
women, with blonde hair and eyes of heavenly 
blue.” 


EDUCATING THE EYE. 

“The great majority of mankind do not and 
can not see one fraction of what they intended to 
see. The proverb, that ‘None are so blind as 
those that will not see,’ is as true of physical as 
of moral vision. By neglect and carelessness we 
have made ourselves unable to discern hundreds 
of things which are before us to be seen. Thom- 
as Carlyle has summed this up in one pregnant 
sentence : ‘ The eye sees what it brings the power 
to see.’ How true is this! The sailor on the 
look-out can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing ; the Esquimaux can distinguish a white 
fox amid the white snow: the American back- 
woodsman will fire a rifle ball so as to strike a 
nut out of the mouth of a squirrel without hurt- 
ing it; the red Indian boys hold their hands up 
as marks to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread-out fin- 
gers; the astronomer can see a star in the sky 
where to others the blue expanse is unbroken ; 
the shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock ; the mosaic-worker can detect 
distinctions of color where others see none ; and 
multitudes of additional examples might be given 
of what scucpilon does for the eye.” 


EYES OF SOME CELEBRATED PERSONS. 
Cleopatra’s eyes were bold and black, with a 
slow, voluptuous motion. Aspasia’s eyes must 
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have been gray ; so were Mary Stuart’s. Catha- 
rine de Medici’s were black, but beautiful, not- 
withstanding their craftiness and cruelty; she 
had all the splendor of the tiger. The eyes of. 
Beatrice, the heavenly mistress of Dante, inclined 
upward. Milton’s eyes must have been beautiful, 
for even in the busts which we see of him, and 
portraits taken after he became blind, we per- 
ceive the lid to be large and finely separated 
from the brow, like to a well-proportioned door 
sliding freely. 


et De 


SCIENCE OF FORCE, 
OR MAGNETISM. 





[We here allow our correspondent“ T.R. F.”’ to 
present the outlines of a new philosophy of na- 
ture of which, as we understand, he claims to be 
the discoverer. We have neither the leisure nor 
the facilities for instituting the necessary experi- 
ments to demonstrate the truth or falsity of his po- 
sitions, several of which are somewhxt startling as 
wellas novel. The article will, we think, prove 
suggestive at least, and may perhaps incite to in- 
vestigations, which may be crowned with import- 
ant results. The agitation of thought is said to 
be the beginning of wisdom. To the author of 
the article alone belongs any eredit, and all the 
responsibility that may attach to the doctrines set 
forth in it.] 


Nature is the visible and invisible creation. Its opera- 
tions and phenomena are regulated by the ageney of a 
fixed law of attraction and repulsion imp!anted in all 
atoms. The preseut function of science is to read the vis- 
ible part of nature, showing what substances are com- 
posed of, and where they are. The science of magnetism 
shows what they have been, and how they came there, 


TWO CLASSES OF ATOMS. 


Atoms are of two distinct classes, mineral and 
vegetable. Each atom, in its class, has the pow- 
er, toa greater or less extent, of attracting*and 
repelling its own and similar atoms with a force 
regulated by its class, size, combination, and po- 
sition with its own and the other class, and it is 
through the exercise of this power that all natu- 
ral chemical and other phenomena are produced. 

The mineral class having the greater power, 
and the atoms being more minute, occupy a less 


space, and are of necessity more heavy. They | 


therefore occupy the interior of the earth. Re- 
versing their polarity, they, in accordance with 
the same law, by their repelling power, oceupy a 
greater space, and thus, being more light, occupy 
the higher atmosphere, though still under the in- 
fluence of the earth. The vegetable atoms being 
(proportionably) deficient in that power, occupy 
a position intermediate, and adapted to the ac- 
tion of the other class. 


aie 
RESULTS OF THEIR ACTION. 

The influence of these classes of atoms among 
themselves and upon each other is the cause of 
the forming, dissolving, and re-forming of the 
mineral, vegetable, animal substances, and of the 
atmospheric and other phenomena connected 
with this earth, and the production and exhibition 
of force, heat, light, color,cloud, wind, rain, com- 
bustion, electricity, magnetism, galvanism, crys- 
tallization, gravity, life, death, etc., showing the 
whole to be under the control and government of 
a Supreme influence or mind, whose law must be 
perfect and without change. 
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WATER, 

Water being composed of a fixed amount or 
proportion of the two classes of atoms, is the 
medium by which they are brought into contact 
with each other, and by which all mineral and 
vegetable substances are formed. These again 
are united by water to form the animal kingdom. 
By water the three kingdoms (mineral, vegetable, 
and animal) are again dissolved and re-formed, 
in their action throwing into the stmosphere their 
two classes of atoms to reproduce water, and by 
their union forming an atmosphere adapted to the 
necessities of all. 


THE LAW OF EQUILIBRIUM. 

It is the nature of these gases to seek an equi- 
librium. Gases of themselves, or when at rest, 
are transparent. Coming into contact with other 
gases differing in their kind or combinations, 
there is an immediate interchange, each attracting 
its own or like particles, and they become opake. 
When that action is complete, or ceases, they are 
again transparent. In that action, according to 
the position and quantity of the gases, so is the 
force and exhibition produced. 

Thus the action of the two classes of atoms pro- 
duces all natural and chemical phenomena—all 
decomposition, which is the interchange of these 
atoms, converting them into liquid and solid by 
their attracting power, and into liquids and gas- 
es by their repelling power. 


ABOUT IRON, 

In metals, that power is exhibited to a greater 
extent in steel, less in iron—the like particles or 
atoms of which are interfered with by foreign 
atoms preventing it from becoming the greater 
maguet—most strongly in the poles, not at all in 
the middle, as the same poles repel. Iron exhibits 
its polarity as to its position with the earth, the 
greater magnet, the “ top” attracting the “north” 
pole of the needle. 

Atoms of iron in a watery solution are in a po- 
sition to form without the intervention of other 
‘atoms. They will, as a body, exhibit their united 
force and form “loadstone” (magnet), retaining 
that power—otherwise they exhibit their individ- 
ual force only. The action of those metallic par- 
ticles while forming in the earth exhibits “local 
attraction ;” so also does iron in any position. 


ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 

The vegetable originally sprung from the earth 
through the agency of water, composed of mine- 
ral and vegetable atoms, each attracting its own. 

A seed is composed of vegetable matter. When 
placed in the earth and moistened with water, 
the seed, having an excess of vegetable atoms, 
forms a nucleus and attracts from the water its 
vegetable particles. The earth having the great- 
er attraction for the mineral part of the water, 
attracts its “ hydrogen” from the water by the 
same law, tha: action bringing those atoms into 
contact in the seed, produces decomposition and 
heat, expanding and increasing the seed. The 
earth, in attracting its part (mineral), deposits 
the vegetable atoms as roots, and from that action 
forces the sprout upward into the atmosphere, 
which, when surcharged with vegetable gas (or 
oxygen), nourishes the plant by attracting the 
vegetable particles (oxygen) from the plant; 
thus it increases both in the root and branch by 
the ageney and combined action of the atoms in 
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connection with the earth, water, and atmosphere, 
the water holding the balance of power. 

If that plant be further buried in the earth, the 
part so buried is found to be converted into root ; 
the mineral attracting its color (blue, etc.) leaves 
that part of the plant yellow (vegetable oxygen). 
If the soil is not adapted to the seed, the latter 
will be decomposed or dissolved. If there be no 
seed, the earth in its decomposition will germin- 
ate a plant adapted to itself, from its own action. 
Plants thus are stationary 


HOW ANIMALS ARE MADE. 


As it is in plants, so it is in animals. They are 
produced by the combination of mineral and veg- 
etable atoms, the difference being merely in their 
position. The animal is migratory, and has its 
supply of the agent of decomposition in its interior, 
where by the same law and action the decompo- 
sition of the food produces a force to distribute 
the dissolved food as blood through the system, 
supplying the deficiency caused by the internal 
and external exhalations. 

Those animals that live in the earth, such as the 
frog, eel, etc., having a large amount of mineral 
in their composition, exhibit a larger amount_of 
the power attributed to the mineral atoms, and 
are thus more tenacious of life—carnivorous ani- 
mals less, herbivorous least ; therefore accordingly 
as their food is more or less mineral, so is their 
power of life or magnetic action. The animal 
being formed of those two classes of atoms in 
definite proportions, an excess of either is disease. 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. 


The earth has the united action of the animal 
and vegetable atoms combined, and exhibits its 
mineral action by throwing off its gas from the 
poles and mountain tops, forming ice and check- 
ing vegetation, and absorbing the oxygen from 
the water and atmosphere. This action gradually 
diminishes toward the equator, where the oxygen 
or vegetable predominates, gradually decreasing 
toward the poles. The polar gas attracted to its 
opposite pole is thus intercepted and returned to 
the earth as water. The two gases coming in con- 


tact decompose, forming clouds, which, oceupying - 


less space, cause a movement to fill up immedi- 
ately the vacancy by the surrounding gases, in- 
creasing the decomposition and attraction, and 
producing wind and rain. When insulated from 
other clouds and the earth, and coming within 
the attraction of the latter, there is an immediate 
discharge—the particles passing instantaneously 
to the point of attraction (in an igneous fusion- 
from their rapidity of action). No-substance can 
check the force of this movement, the current 
passing through any intervening dry substance, 
but being again distributed or dissipated when_ 
ever it comes in contact with a sufficiently large 
or wet substance. That is an exhibition of elec- 
tricity, causing an excess of decomposition and 
rain which continues until the gases are equally 
distributed ; then all is at rest. 

The two classes of atoms, mineral and vegeta- 
ble, exhibit different colors and temperature : 
the mineral is cold, blue, black, white ; the vege- 
table, warm, yellow, orange red. These colors 
and degrees of warmth or coldness are found in 
the seasons as the mineral and vegetable gases 
predominate. 
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C IMBUSTION. 

The combination of these two kinds of gas 
takes place in all cases of combustion. The min- 
eral is combustible ; its combination with the 
vegetable places it in position to be consemed. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The law of crystallization, as exhibited in the 
mineral and vegetable, must be the same in the 
animal, and is exhibited in all visible creation. 


WHAT MIND IS MADE OF. 

As it is in matter, so also in mind—like influenc- 
ing like. The mind is composed of the same ma- 
terial that forms the body in a gaseous state. 
This gaseous material has its influence in forming 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal; but as it is 
in different positions, they have each a different 
action. They were created by the order or direc- 
tion of Deity influencing the material composing 
them ; thus each individual animal has its indi- 
vidual instincts, by means of that gas taking its 
particular position in the brain (which is under 
the influence of the senses), inducing that gas in 
the form of mind or will to act on any par- 
ticular nerve situated in the brain ; thus the ani- 
mal acts according to the nature of circumstances, 
and of the material of which it is composed. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

Man was made by God, “ who breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” The breath of Deity (invisible mat- 
ter) can not be of the nature or composition of 
anything on this earth. When the matter com- 
posing this earth exhibits such. power in its indi- 
vidual capacity, the matter or material composing 
the breath of Deity must be infinitely more potent. 


Nuw Yorr, 1864. JU epee 
a 0 
WONDERS OF CREATION. 





We can not form a proper idea of the works of 
the Deity by studying the number and size of the 
heavenly bodies. We must come to our_own 
globe, comparing one small portion of it with 
another, and let our minds dwell for a time on 
each scene contemplated. We must take the 
microscope and view the minuteness and delicacy 
of all created things, must see what a universe 
of beings and atoms there is invisible to the 
unassisted eye. Then taking this for a starting- 
point, we must notice the almost endless variety 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
and the vast number in each species. We must 
study the whole earth until we have formed 
something of an idea of its size, motion, influence, 
etc., and then extend our investigation to the 
sister planets, to the sun, to other systems and 
worlds revolving in space. 

THE . MICROSCOPE. 

By the aid of the microscope we are led to in- 
vestigate a department of nature in which the 
objects are so infinitely minute as to fill us with 
astonishment, so immensely numerous as to 
exceed all human calculation, revealing to us 
beings with perfect organizations millions of 
times smaller than a grain of sand. These 
animalcules are found in all stagnant water and 
impure atmosphere, sometimes so numerous in 
the ocean that they color it an olive green for 
hundreds of miles. Their remains have accumu- 
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lated into mountains and make up a large part 
of the rich deep soil of the valleys. They com- 
pose the sand of the scorching Sahara and the 
peat of the Dismal Swamp. No place so dark or 
light, so damp and cool, or dry and sultry but 
there they may be found. Every blade of grass 
is their home, every leaf and tiny flower their 
resting-place. Stones are quarried from the hill- 
side, and with them large and flourishing cities 
are reared; the busy multitude move on in their 
daily avocations without thinking that the ada- 
mantine foundations beneath them and the 
materials composing their stately edifices are the 
remains of these fossil animalcules. But this is 
the case, for they compose almost wholly five 
kinds of rocks and several minerals. Natural- 
ists have supposed there are at least one hundred 
thousand species. 
MONADS. 

While the telescope fails to reveal the bound- 
aries of the universe, so the microscope is in- 
sufficient to conduct our vision to the bottom of 
the descending scale of creation. Monads are the 
smallest of all living creatures yet discovered. 
One species is only one twenty thousandth of an inch 
in length. A shot one tenth of an inch in diameter 
occupies more space than thirteen thousand millions 
of these animated atoms, yet they have all the 
organs necessary for their range of existence. 
Their powers of reproduction are truly wonderful. 
The gallionella, a species of the box-chain ani- 
malcule, one individual being in twenty-four 
hours will increase to the number of one hundred 
billions, an increase equal to one hundred times 
the inhabitants of the globe. What mathema- 


tician can calculate, or what. mind can compre- ~ 


hend such an increase for only a few days? 

What an immense space intervenes between 
these monads and the whale a hundred feet long! 
yet all this space is filled up by at least two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand species of animated beings. 

BIRDS. 

The number of creatures in one species exceeds 
human calculation. Wilson, in his ‘‘ Ornithol- 
ogy,’’ mentions a flock of passenger-pigeons that 
passed over Kentucky, more than a mile in 
breadth and two hundred and fifty in length, 
containing at least two thousand million of birds. 
The fearful locust is sometimes so numerous in 
the East that they darken the atmosphere, while 
the sound of their wings is like the murmur of 
the distant ocean. Considering the vast number 
of species and the immense number in each, what 
a bountiful hand it is that supplies all their 
wants and provides them with a place to rest, 
while all move on in their own sphere without 
intruding on the rights of each other! a most 


beautiful system of perfect harmoniousress, which 


would neyer be destroyed, if man, poor, fallen 
and disobedient, did not break in upon it. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL WONDERS. 

Such are some of the infinite displays of crea- 
tion without ; now let us glance within our own 
systems, for here, above all, is shown the im- 
mensity of the works of the Deity. In the 
minute ramifications in the lungs of man there 
are sixteen hundred nullions of vessels or air cells, 
making a surface of jifteen hundred square feet. In 
the surface or the skin there are two hundred 
billions of pores to carry off the perspiration, each 
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of these about one fourth of an inch in length. 
Their united length would extend upward of 
thirty times around the globe. Throughout the 
whole system every part is nearly as minutely 
ramified with veins, arteries, nerves, lacteals, 
lymphatics, etc., making nearly three hundred 
billions of parts and adaptations. Truly “‘ we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’’ The same 
infinite skill pervades every department of nature. 


STELLAR WONDERS. 

Considering this globe of ours, how large it 
seems to us! We know that it is twenty-five thousand 
miles in circumference and has a cubical content 
of two hundred and sixty thousand millions of cubical 
miles. Yet belonging to the same system there 
is one planet eleven hundred and another fourteen 
hundred times larger, while the sun is fourteen 
hundred thousand times larger than the earth. At 
the rate of a hundred milez a day it would require 
sity millions of years to pass over every square 
mile of his surface. The magnitude of such a 
body overpowers our feeble conceptions and fills 
us with awe and reverence. 

Science informs us that the stars twinkling in 
the vault of heaven are suns like our own, dis- 
playing their glorious light and heat to un- 
numbered worlds, performing their nightly rounds 
in space responsive to the laws of all kindred 
systems. How great their number! for upward 
of one hundred millions come within the range of 
the telescope as belonging to the same great 
cluster as our own sun. Let no one suppose that 
this comprises the Creator’s work, that beyond 
these boundaries all is blank dark space. In 
many parts of the heavens may be seen specks or 
streaks of faint whitish light, which by the aid 
of the telescope glow into myriads of beautiful 
stars. The two Herschels have discovered twenty- 
Jive hundred of these stellar systems in the different 
parts of the heavens as coming within the range 
of their telescope; larger instruments since con- 
structed must have increased the number. 

Now let us suppose that each of these stellar 
clusters to contain a hundred million of suns, each 
sun surrounded by a hundred primary and 
secondary planets, each planet as large as our 
own and containing as many intelligent creatures, 
and as great a variety in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms ; now if there was an intelligence 
endowed with powers capable of comprehending 
the magnitude of all this mighty display of 
Infinite wisdom, that had a just conception of 
the infinite number of ideas included in the 
creation and sustenance of this vast number of 
beings and atoms, that intelligence would have 


! but a vague idea of the immensity of the works of the 


Deity. If, with the rapid flight of thought, we 
soar through the universe to the most distant 
nebula that has been discovered, we would still be 
surrounded by as great display of Divine wisdom 
as at present. We might continue our flight on 
and still on, and eternity would be too short to 
arrive at the uttermost boundaries of the universe, 
for the works of the Deity have no limits. 

Well may we adopt the expressive language of 


Zophar, #he Naamathite, in his answer to Job,’ 


“‘Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?’ 
How very poor and insignificant we are compared 
to Him! } Le. Be 
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On Dsychalogn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless ixner sight ; ~ ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, j 





MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 


A WESTERN correspondent calls our attention to 
a disease which prevails in his neighborhood, 
“especially among a body of religious people,” 
which is called the “Jerks.” ‘It begins,” he 
says, “ with a slight twitching or jerking of the 
shoulders and continues till the entire body be- 
comes violently convulsed.” 

This is no “new thing under the sun.” In Rey. 
Dr. Abel Stevens’ ‘* Life and Times of Nathan 
Bangs, D.D.” we find the following: 


THE “ JERKS,” 

Remarkable demonstrations of religious feel- 
ing attended these great assemblies. It is not 
surprising that anomalous religious *‘phenomena” 
should also attend them. The memoirs of the 
early Western Methodist preachers abundantly 
record these yet insoluble marvels. Hearers, 
hundreds of hearers would fall as dead men to the 
earth under a single sermon. The extraordinary 
scenes called the “jerks” began at one of these 
meetings. They were rapid, jerking contortions, 
which seemed to be always the effect, direet or 
indirect, of religious causes, yet affected not only 
the religious, but often the mostirreligious minds. 
Violent opposers were sometimes seized by them ; 
men with imprecations upon their lips were sud- 
dently smitten with them. Drunkards, attempting 
to drown the effect by liquors, could not hold the 
bottle to their lips; their convulsed arms would 
drop it, or shiver it against the surrounding trees. 
Horsemen, charging in upon the meetings to dis- 
perse them, were arrested by the strange affection 
at the very boundaries of the worshiping circles, 
and were the more violently shaken the more they 
endeavored to resist the inexplicable power. “If 
they would not strive against it, but pray in good 
earnest, the jerking would usually abate,” says a 
witness who has seen more than five hundred per- 
sons “ jerking” at one time in his large congrega- 
tions, 
denomination to another, and prevailed as an 
epidemic through much of the valley of the Miss- 
issippi. 

This extraordinary and somewhat wonderful 
infection belongs to a class of phenomena which 
may be denominated mental epidemics, and which 
have prevailed more or less in all ages. Witch- 
craft, the Rappings and other phenomena of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, and the Convulsions of the Jan- 
senists probably belong in the same category. 

Of the last named—the most astonishing of all 
these epidemical mental disorders—a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1864, gives a 
very carefully prepared and detailed account. 


THE CONVULSIONS OF ST. MEDARD. 


The convulsions commenced in the year 1731, 
in the church-yard of St. Medard, at the tomb of a 
Jansenist priest, Father Paris,noted in his. life- 
time for his zeal and piety, and esteemed a martyr 
to the Jansenist. cause. The infection almost 
immediately assumed an epidemical character, 
spreading so rapidly that in a few months the 
affected reached the number of eight hundred. 
These were to be found not only on the tomb and 
in the cemetery itself, bat in the streets, lanes, 
and houses adjoining. Many, after returning from 
the exciting scenes of St. Medard, were seized 
with convulsions in their own dwellings. — 

The numbers and the excitement went on in- 


ereaging, and conversions to Jansenism were 


The nervous infection spread from one | 
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Y counted by thousands; the scenes became daily 
| more extravagant, and the phenomena more ex- 
traordinary, until the king, moved either by the 
representations of physicians or by the remon- 
strances of Jesuit theologians, caused the ceme- 


tery to be closed on the twenty-ninth day of Jan-— 


wary, 1732.* 

Not for such interdiction, however, did the 
phenomena, ouce in progress, intermit. For fit 
teen years or longerf the symptoms contnued, 
with more or less violence. Indeed, the number 
of Convulsionists greatly increased after the ceme- 
tery was closed, extending to those who had no 
ailment or bodily infirmity. | 

Toe symptoms, though varying in different in- 
dividuals, were of one general character, partak- 
ing, especially as to the muscular phenomena, of 
the nature of hysteria, or hystero-catalepsy. The 
patient, soon after being placed on the revered 
tomb, or on the ground near it, was commonly 
attacked by a tumultuous movement of all his 
members. Contractions exhibited themselves in 
the neck, shoulders, and principal muscles all 
over the body. The nervous system became 
dreadfuily excited. The heartbeat violently, and 
the patient,sometimes retaining partial conscious- 
ness and suffering extreme pain, could not restrain 
violent cries. He usually experienced, also, a 
tingling or pricking sensation in any diseased 

member.. Those who from birth had been afflicted 
with paralysis, or partial paralysis, of a limb, or 
one side of the body, felt the convulsions chiefly 
in that limb or side. The convulsions were often 
so violent that numerous assistants could scarcely 
restrain the patient from seriously injuring him- 
self by dashing his body or limbs against the 
marble. 

The convulsions were often accompanied by an 
urgent instinctive desire for certain extreme 
remedies, sometimes of a frightful character—as 
stretching the limbs with a violence similar te 
that of the rack—administering on the breast, 
stomach or other parts of the body, hundreds of 
terrible blows with heavy weapons of wood, iron, 
or stone—pressing with main force against vari- 
ous parts of the body with shurp-pointed swords 
—pressure under enormous weights—exposure to 
excessive heat, etc. Montgeron, viewing the whole 
as miraculous, says, ‘‘ God frequently causes the 
convulsionists the most acute pains, and at the 
same time intimates to them, by a supernatural 
instinct, that the formidable succors which He 
desires that they should demand will cause all 
their sufferings to cease ; and these sufferings usu- 
ally have a sort of relation to the succors which 
are to prove a remedy for them. For instance, 
an oppression on the breast indicates the neces- 
sity for blows of extreme violence on that part ; 
an excessive cold, or a devouring heat, when it 
suddenly seizes a convulsionist, reqnires that he 
should be pushed into the midst of flames; a 
sharp pang, similar to that caused by an iron 
poipt piercing the flesh. demands a thrust of a 
rapier, given in the spot where the pain is felt.” 


The cases, brief narratives of which follow, are 
of a character to almost preclude belief, but the 
main facts are vouched for not only by Jansenists 
but by their bitterest opponents, and: the testi- 
mony by which they are supported is so over- 
whelmingly multiplied, so minutely circumstan- 
tial, that to reject it would be to virtually declare 





* Voltaire, with bis usual wit and irreverence, proposed 
that the no ice, proclaiming the royal command, to be af- 
pet to the gute of the church-yard, should read as fol- 

ows: : 
De part le Roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De taire miracle en ce lieu.” 


[fy authority of the king, God is prohibited from per- 
forming miracles in this place.] 

+ decker alleges that “ the insanity of the Convul-ion- 
meires lasted, without inlerruption, until the year 1790.” 
tnat is, for fifiy-yine years, and was ouly interrupted by 
the excitement of the French Revolution; als», that, ia 
the year 1762, the “ Grands Secours” were forbidden by 
act of the Par iament of Paris.—Zpidemics of the Middle 
Ages, from the German of I. F. C. Hecker, M.D., transla- 
ted gee B. G,. Babington, M.D,, F.R,8., London, 1846, 
p. 149. 
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that, in cases of this character, no testimony is 
trustworthy. 


A CASE REPORTED BY A PHYSICIAN, 


“They found her [the Convulsionist] in a room 
with twenty or thirty persons, and at the moment 
in convulsions. The assistants agreed to place 
the case in the hands of the physician, who was 
not a Janesnist, and he carefully noted the move- 
ments of the patient, 


«After a time,’ proceeds the reporter, ‘* he was 
greatly astonished to observe a sudden convul- 
sive retraction of all the members. Examining 
the patient closely, touching her breast and limbs, 
he became aware of a contraction of the nerves, 
which gradually reached such a degree of violence 
that the whole body was disfigured in a frightful 
manner. His surprise was extreme, and it was 
soon changed to alarm, which induced him to for- 
get his prejudices, and to resort to the very means 
he had previously condemned as useless as dan- 
gerous. He caused us to place ourselves, one at 
the head and one at each hand and foot, and bade 
us pull moderately. We did so. 

“*Not enough,’ he said, with his hand on the 
patient’s breast; ‘stronger !’ 

“We obeyed. 

“¢ Stronger yet!’ he exclaimed. 

“We told him we were exerting our entire 
strength. 

«“<Two, then, to each limb,’ he said. 

“Tt was done (by the aid of long and very 
strong pieces of cloth-listing), but proved insufli- 
cient. 

“Three to each !’ he cried ; ‘the child will die ; 
pull with all your force! Stronger still!’ 

“« We can not.’ 

“<Then four to each!’ 

“He was obeyed. 

“*¢ Ah, that relieves,’ he said ; ‘the nerves re- 
sume their tone; thesymptoms improve. Butdo 
not relax the tension.’ 

“Then again, after a pause— 

“ «Strong !stronger! The contractions increase. 
Put all your strength to it.’ ” 

Ultimately five persons were assigned to each 
band ; and the nearest aided themselves by bra- 
cing their feet against the bed. They continued 
their efforts during half an hour, sometimes pul- 
ling with all their strength, sometimes less 
strongly, as the physician observed the contrac- 
tion of the nerves to increase or relax. Finally 
he ordered the tension to be gradually diminished, 
in proportion as the convulsion passed off. 


This isa very moderate example, but what shall 
we say of the following ? 


CASE OF JEANNE MOLER. 


This case is reported by an opponent, Abbé 
d’Ashfeld, who attributed the alleged miracle to 
the agency of Satan. 


“ Here,” he says, “is an example, all the more 
worthy of attention, inasmuch as persons of every 
station and condition, ecclesiastics, magistrates, 
ladies ofrank, were among the spectators. Jeanne 
Moler, a young girl of twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, standing up with ber back 
resting against a stome wall, an extremely robust 
man took an andiron, weighing, as was said, from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, and therewith gave 
her, with his whole force, numerous blows on the 
stomach. They counted upward of a hundred 
ata time. One day certain friar, afte: having 
giving her sixty such blows, tried the same wea- 
pon against a wall; and it is said that at the 
twenty-fifth blow he broke an opening through 
it.” 

Dom.La Taste, the great opponent of Jansenism, 
alluding to the same circumstance, says, ‘I do 
not dispute the fact, that the andiron sunk so 
deeply that it appeared to penetrate to the very 
pack-bone.”” 











THE TEST BY FIRE. 

A certain Marie Sonnet made herself remarka- 
ble by the incredible “succors” she demanded. 
Among other things she exposed herself to terri- 
ble tests by fire. A certificate in regard to this 
matter, signed by eleven persons, of whom one 
was an English lord, one a doctor of divinity in 
the Sorbonne, and another Armand Arouet, the 
brother of Voltaire, is given in Montgeron’s His- 
tory of these miracles, as hecallsthem. The fol- 
lowing is a translation : 

“We, the undersigned, certify, that this day, 
between eight and ten o’clock p.m., Marie Sonnet, 
being in convulsion, was placed, her head resting 
on one stool and her feet on another, these stools 
being entirely within a large chimney and under 
the opening of the same, so that her body was 
suspended in the air above the fire, which was of 
extreme violence, and that she remained in that 
position for the space of thirty-six minutes, at four 
different times ; yet the cloth [drvp] in which she 
was wrapped (she having no other dress) was not 
burned, though the flames sometimes passed above 
it: all which appears to us entirely supernatural. 
In testimony whereof we have signed our names, 
this twelfth of May, 1736.” 

To this certificate, which was afterward legally 
recorded, a postscript is appended, stating, that, 
while they were writing out the certificate, Marie 
placed herself a fifth time over the fire, as before, 
remaining there nine minutes ; that she appeared 
to sleep, thongh the fire was excessively hot; fif- 
teen logs of wood, besides fagots, having been 
consumed in the two hours and a quarter during 
which the witnesses remained. 

Montgeron adds, that this exhibition has been 
witnessed at least a hundred times, and by a mul- 
titude of persons. 


A RATIONAL SOLUTION. 

It is not necessary to quote other cases. These 
will serve as samples of the whole. Now, grant- 
ing that the facts are as alleged (and we can 
hardly do less), what do they prove? How are 
they to be explained ? What is the philosophy of 
these mental epidemics? Or are they entirely in- 
explicable? 

It may, we presume, be admitted, without seri- 
ous damage to our pride of intellect, that “ there 
are some things in heaven and earth that are not 
dreamed of in our philosophy ;” and should the 
following explanation of these mysteries not 
prove to be exhaustive, we trust the reader may 
not find it valueless as an aid to the formation of 
a more perfect theory upon the subject. 

Admitting the statements, then, as facts—facts 
which have had so many repetitions in kind, in 
different ages and nations, and which have been 
affirmed by so many respectable and intelligent 
witnesses that it would be folly to deny then— 
we find it necessary to premise, for their explana- 
tion, that all mere matter, considered simply as 
such—even including the matter of the human 
body—is dead, and has no power of manifesting 
any of the phenomena of*motion, life, or sensation 
except as it is acted upon, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by spirit. Our physical bodies, consider- 
ed strictly by themselves, are at all times mere 
corpses ; it is only by the pervading spirit that 
they are animated, moved, and made to perform 
their active functions. This is equally true, spe- 
cifically, of the smallest individual molecule that 
enters into the composition of the body ; and thus 
when any single molecule, or group of them, 
loses its normal, vitalizing, spiritual essence, it is 
either excreted from the body or becomes a death- 
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engendering center which soon manifests itself in 
what is known as @ disease. 

In various orders, species, and degrees of exist- 
ence—cosmic, mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
human—this fact is applicable to the whole mate- 
rial universe and all its parts. Not a single atom 
in the amorphous rock can re-arrange itself with 
others in the formation of a crystal without being 
pervaded and acted upon by an ab extra life 
adapted to its specific degree of being.’ So of the 
atoms and groups of atoms of the plant, of the 
animal organism, ete., and so, in a sweeping gen- 
eralization, we may say that the stupendous 
planetary and sidcreal universe as a whole, with 


all its included parts, down to ultimate minutiae, - 


would be perfectly motionless, voiceless, everlast- 
ingly stagnant. useless, dead, were it not for an 
Infinite, All-Potent, Immaterial, Spiritual, Divine 
L fe which pervades; connects, subordinates, ani- 
mates, and moves the whole. 

If we are correct in the ahove statements, then 
it follows that there is not only a universe of 
spiritual life forces within and pervading the uni- 
verse of matter, but that there isa still greater 
universe of spiritual life-forers outside of, and 
above matter, from which source matter originally 
received, and is now constantly recciving, the re- 
fining, organizing, and governing furces which, 
from a crude mass of chaos, has made the universe 
what it now is, and which is still progressively ac- 
tive in bringing it to higher and more refined con- 
ditions. If this is so, again, it follows as a clear 
matter of necessity, that the universe of matter 
and the universe of spirit must be in absolute and 
universal contact with each other—that contact 
which admits of influx from the higher into the 
lower. . 


If all this is admitted (and we think the more 
it is pondered, the more its truthfulness will be 
apparent), then we have in it the elements of a 
rational solution of all such facts as those under 
consideration. Admit that all force is ultimately 
resolvable into spiritual force; that the world of 
maiter and the world of spirit are in the immedi- 
ate contact with each other, and that it is the na- 
ture of spirit to flow into and act upon matter 
according to certain laws of co-relation and cor- 
respondence, and the question may then arise, 
‘* May not, under certain conceivable conditions, 
more of the spiritual force be attracted into the 
realm of matter than is adequate to produce the 
ordinary phenomena of material activities ?” 


Such conditions are often present when the minds 


of men, though still anchored in the body and its 
material surroundings, are intensely abstracted, 
and, reaching above the plane of bodily uses, 
strongly take hold on spiritual things, forming 
with them a kind of magnetic rapport. Such 
minds may become, as it were, conductors where- 
by the spiritual atmospheres may flow down, in 
unusual potencies, to the lowest planes in the ma- 
terial world with which those m.nds are in contact, 
producing phenomena which are, in some sense, 
really supernatural. Thus by the conducting 
power of a number of such minds of persons 
seated, in harmonious accord, around a table, su- 
perabundant spiritual forces from the invisible 
world may be attracted into the very fibers of the 
wood of which the table is composed, producing 
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rapping sounds, or even causing the table to move 
violently as by invisinle hands. In the same man- 
ner, ab extra spiritual forces may be attracted into 
the muscular system, producing abnormal con- 
tractions, or setting the whole physical organ- 
ism, including the organs of speech, in motion, 
causing the person to act and speak as if impelled 
wholly by another power than that of his own 
volition. The Quakers and Shakers respectively 
received those names from the involuntary quak- 
ings and shakings of their limbs and whole bodies 
to which they were suhj-ct in their moments of 
devotion and spiritual abstraction. The same in- 
voluntary movements occur to what are known a3 
‘* speaking” and “ personating mediums.” 

Now when it is considered that this spiritual 
potency is absolutely above all physical agencies, 
so called, and is itself the origin of these; when it 
is considered that its action is at once general upon 
complex structures, and specific on each individual 
molecule of these; and when, moreover, it is con- 
sidered that the Fountain of this power is inex- 
haustible, it is only necessary to suppose its 
sufficiently perfect connection with, and powerful 
influx into, organic and ey-n inorganic bodies in 
the material world, to conceive of its producing 
almost any phenomena of which the imagination 
itself can form an idea. Thusif it is the nature 
of violent blows and thrusis with sharp instru- 
ments to disorganize the bodily tissues, it is the 
nature of this spiritual power to re-arrange the 
same particles and tissues in relations that will 
secure more soundness and health to the organ. 
If itis the nature of fire to burn, this spiritual 
agent is superior to fire, and originally gave to fire 
all its power ; and thus by this agent, under the 
required conditions, a human body may not only 
be saved from being consumed by fire, but be 
renovated in health while under the action of fire. 
(Vide Dan. iii. 19, ef seg. Also, records of numer- 
ous trials of spiritually enthusiastic persons by the 
ordeal of fire.) 

The ‘‘ Kentucky Jerks,” so called, and the con- 
vulsions of the Jansenists were occasioned (not 
caused), in either case, by certain spiritually ele- 
vated states of the minds of a circle of devotees, 
suvsh minds thus becoming “‘ mediums” or conduct- 
ors of an abnormal degree of the spiritual power 
into the d»partments of physical existence with 
which they were connected. Hence, in further 
accordance with our theory, when these favoring 
mental conditions were superseded by predominant 
excitements in the social and political world, these 
extraordinary phenomena immediately and entire- 
ly ceased. 

Witcheraft, of which we shall have somsthing to 
say in another number, is also explainable on no 


other theory than this. as 





— 





Puotoacrapuy.—Absolutely correct pictures are 
said to be impossible with photographers. The 
lens magnifies the objects nearest to it, more than 
those more distant. Thus the hands, feet, nose, 
etc,, are out of proportion compared with the eyes 
and face. Colonel Wortley, who has been lectur- 


ing on the subject, recommends the plan of tak- | 


ing the “:ead and shoulders only of. the size of a 
shilling, and carefully vignetting it, with always 
a plain back-ground. — 











MONEY 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No, 2. 


BYd. He 


“No subject to which the human mind canbe 
directed will more effectually call into play the 
whole range of the perceptive faculties than that 
of which we are now speaking. To define money 
we must first call on Individuality to separate it 
from all other substances. Whatisit? In its stan- 
dard form, it is the metal (so Language says) called 
gold. Locality goes “ prospecting,” and considers 
the places where it is found embedded in earth 
and rock in its virgin form, and where it is laid 
up in the vaults of the banking house or in the 
strong box of the miser. In Form, as usually 
coined by all the different nations, it is round or 
oblong. Its Size is various, but always corre- 
sponds strictly with its value, and it is more dense 
and smaller in proportion to its weight than any . 
other substance which it is practicable to use as 
a representative of value. Its properties are such 
that it is almost incorruptible, resisting alike the 
influences of water, air, fire, and time. Color 
characterizes it as yellow, and from this quality 
it received its name in the Cherokee language— 
dah-lon-e-gah, yellow money —whence the name of 
the town Dahlonega, in Georgia, where one of the 
United States branch mints is situated. * Order 
recognizes it as methodically arranged and classi- 
fied according to Size and Weight, so that the true 
value of every coin corresponds with its place in 
the scale of coins. Number is called into play in 
counting it, and in the various arithmetical opera- 
tions rendered necessary in all transations in 
which its useisinvolyed. Every transaction also 
necessitates the action of Hventuality, as we are 
called upon to remember the events and circum- 
stances under which it takes -place, as well as 
many other related circumstances on which its 
conditions depend. So Time and Calculation are 
brought into exercise when we have to do with 
reckoning interest, discount, etc. 

Gold, then, being accepted and established as 
the basis of exchange, and a measure of value 
and of labor, its own value must be considered 
fixed and unchangeable, and it must be the same 
in all civilized countries holding commercial rela- 
tions with each other. It therefore seems to be 
one of the first duties of legislators to see that the 
equilibrinm thus establisbed be not disturbed, 
and if already disturbed, that it be at once re- 
stored, in order to beget uniformity and retain 
the confidence of the people in the credit and 
stability of a nation. A paper currency, having 
no intrinsic value, must fluctuate, but its ostensi- 
ble basis, gold, must remain unaltered through all 
political and financial changes. 

This branch of our subject might be dwelt on 
with profit, but wesmust dismiss it for the present 
to consider, according to the promise made in our 
last article, the relation of Acquisitiveness—the 
money-getting organ—to Constructiveness, Secret- 
iveness, and Conscientiousness, amd incidentally 
to other organs connected in action with these. 

Acqnisitiveness is naturally in close relations 
of sympathy with its neighbor, Constructiveness, 
which it makes an auxiliaryin promoting its ends, 
and it finds gratification in contemplating the re-. 
sults, if they be favorable, of its contrivances and 














labors. Acquisitiveness says to Constructiveness, 
Come, you invent and make a labor-saving ma- 
cine by which we may make money and get rich ; 
and Constructiveness calls to its aid other facul- 
ties, and a steam-engine, a cotton-gin, a spinning- 
jenny, or a sewing-machine, is the result. In- 
spired or incited by Acquisitiveness, Constructive- 
ness so puts together the materials with which it 
works, whatever they may be, that the result, 
whether a house, a ship, a machine, or a fabric, 
shall be.a source of profit—shall yield money or 
be exchangeable for money, which is the represen- 
tation of all things of value. Thus directed, it 
looks first to use rather than to beauty. It does 
not make statues, pictures, or ornamental fabrics 
unless they will pay. So under the same direc- 
tion Constructiveness contrives plans, not to adorn 
the person, the dwelling, the grounds; not to 
cultivate the mind and the heart, but to make the 
most, in a pecuniary point of view, out of its re- 
sources; and here Acquisitiveness finds in it a 
most. efficient ally. 

We invent and construct to acquire, but we 
secrete in order to keep. Every animal that shows 
any considerable degree of Acquisitiveness has 
Secretiveness as a leading trait. The fox kills large 
quantities of game when he has a chance, and 
buries—secretes it—for future use. The squirrel 
gathers nuts or grain by the action of Acquisitive- 
ness, and lays them up by the action of Secretive- 
ness. The majority of mankind plan better than 
they execute, and are notsuccessful in proportion 
to their apparent business abilities. They can 
get, better than they can keep. Constructiveness, 
with the intellect, makes the trap, Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness set it, and Acquisitiveness gets the 
gain. To be truly prosperous in business, Se- 
cretiveness with its watchful and restraining 
power must be brought into active exercise un- 
der the guidance of Acquisitiveness and. Con- 
structiveness, and Cautiousness will be called 


upon to prevent rash speculations and give pru- 
dence in all transactions. 

In existing society, as we have said before, 
Acquisitiveness is generally inspired to act by the 
propensities and under the guidance of the intel- 
lect. The conditions under which money and 
other property may be acquired and held are es- 
tablished by the civil law on this basis, and men 
are restrained, if restrained at all, in its acquisi- 
tion by the fear of losing their credit, and of 
exposure and punishment by human tribunals, 
rather than by a godly conscientiousness ; and it 
is usually gotten and retained or employed on 
purely selfish and worldly grounds. 

Conscientiousness, leadingly influenced by God- 
liness (Veneration), causes the man of wealth to 
feel himself but a steward of God, simply holding 
his pecuniary means in trust, to be used for the 
promotion of his kingdom and the highest good 
of mankind. : 

The truly spiritually-minded man sees the er- 
ror of the legislation which has been effected on 
the subject of money, and recognizes the fact that 
the spiritual faculties should have the control of 
this great engine of power. In his hands it be- 
comes but a servant of God employed for the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom and the subordination 
of all things to Him. 

This is the true law regulating the action of 
Acqnisi‘iveness as revealed by Phrenology. The 
location of the organ and its relation to the other 
organs and groups surrounding it lead to the re- 
sults we have named. ‘The love of money,’ 
whichis declared to be “ the root of all evil,” is 
turned into a blessing when wealth is used in the 

\ love and fear of God and for the good of man. 
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Our Social Relations. 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of thety kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson, 





CONJUGAL RESHMBLANCES. 





Tat husbands and wives who have lived long 
and in tree love relations with each other often 
look alike, as well as to assimilate in character, 
has often been remarked, though the spiritual law 


which governs this gradual but certain approxima- 
tion of kindred beings to each other has seldom 
been explained or even thought of in connection 
with the phenomenon. We may at some future 
time make this law the subject of an article, but 
our present purpose is simply to illustrate it by 
means of an extract from one of Dr. Dixon’s id- 
mirable pen-and-ink sketches published in the 
Scalpel. 


LOVE BEGINS AND ENDS IN GOD. 


Many years ago, when pursuing our thankless 
task of v:siting the sick in the highways and by- 
ways of the city, we used to mect an aged couple 
walking arm in arm down oneof our main streets, 
and always engaged in cheerful conversation ; 
this was the more remarkable, for they were 
evidently very old, and though scrupulously clean, 
very poor. The man was oyer eighty, and the 
woman at least seventy, and he was completely 
blind; the corneal or pellucid part of both eyes 
haviag become opaque from violeat inflammaticn, 
one of them pro:ruded, being whit surgeons callin 
their nomeaclature, staphylomatous. Notwith- 
standing this, the old man was actually handsome: 
his other features were noble and placid; he was 
evidently a gentleman and a Christian; that face 
could nos deceive. His companion resembled him 
in so remarkable a degree, excepting the poor 
eyes (hers were large and blue, anid v-ry express- 
ive, as she evidently saw well, wearing no glasses), 
as to iaduce me to conclule they were sister and 
brother. Their evident devotion to each other 
struck a sympathetic chord that compell-d me in- 
voluntarily, after several months’ notice of them 
every morning..to raise my hat and bid them g iod- 
morning; this being kindly returned, in due time 
begot a passing remark about the weather; finally, 
my curiosity could wait no longer, and with an 
apology for the freedom, I begged him to tell me 
whether their close resemblance in features indi- 
cated the relationship of sister and brother. I 
shall never forget the reply, and I hope no young 
couple who may fiad the demon of domestic life 
darken their early love will fail to remember it. 
Casting his sightless orbs upon his companion, 
while every other feature showed the soul that 
welled up in his breast, he replied: «‘ Why, my 
dear sir, she is my w.fe; we have lived toge her 
nearly fifty years, but I have not seen her for 
thirty.”’? Then, musing a moment—for I was sorry 
T had asked the question and was silent—he con- 
tinued: “ Well, I have heard it so often,it must 
be so; yet how strangeit is, for when [ first knew 
her, she was a beau'iful young creature, and her 
eyes were very bright: ‘Dear Sue, can it be—do 
I resemble you?” 

Several years after, when I had removed from 
that part of the city, I was requested to see a poor 
old woman, ill with cholera, whose husband had 
died that morning. In thenorthern suburb of the 
city, in a lit leframe hous:,! found the dead body 
of my old blind friend, decently laid out by the 
hands of kind neighbors; he had expired that morn- 
ing. Inthe front room (they had but two) lay his 
dear old compxnion, already nearly pulseless ; she 
knew meainstantly, and smiled when I took her 
hand. Oninquiry, she said she had no pain, but 
felt very weak; she had taken her bed only that 
morning; there was actually nosymptom of chole- 
ra, nor indeed any other disease; the shock of her 
husband’s death was too much for her, and she 
was about to die from pure exhaustion. I gaye 
some wine and ammonis, which the kind friends 
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had provided, and looked round the neat room. 
On a clean little pine table, spread with a snowy 
cloth, lay a Bible, a pair of old silver spectacles, 
and several pairs of shoes, some unbound: they 
told the story: poverty and love, industry and 
faith in God. She read my thoughts: ‘ You said 
we looked alike,” she whispered, “and he often 
spoke cf it. I could never understand it, unless 
it was because I thought of him so much; he was 
very patient, doctor; although he suffered dread- 
‘fully. he only seemed to murmur because he 
couldn’t see me; but he wiilscon see me now— 
soon, very soou—don’t you think so, doctor?” I 
told her I thonght she would die, but I could not 
say how soon; we wouli keep the body as long as 
possible. ‘ Thank you, doctor,” she replied, ** you 
know what L want; don’tseparate us” I assured 
her it should be as she wished. I ealled again the 
same day ; she was dead; they brought the dead 
body to her bedside, and she held the hand in hers 
till all was still. I have not a doubt he has seen 
her: such love could only originate and end in 
heaven. 
re 


WOMAN'S WAGES. 
MATRIMONY IN THE WAY. 





“Treneus,”’ in the New York Obdserver, has 
simply told the plain truth in the following pars- 
graphs. Woman can not fill her own place in 
society and man’s too. The writer referred to 
truly says: ‘“ Reason about it as we may, there is 
a law of nature, God’s law, that makes it the des- 
tiny of woman to be provided for; and this is the 


| grand reason why she will not and can not be- 


come expert in those callings by which man makes 
money for himself and for her.” 


Madame Demorest says women will get just as 
good wages as men, if they will do the same work 
and acquire the same skill, and then stay in their 
places as men do. But women can not do this, 
and be women too. They are born to be wives 
and mothers, and the world would come to an 
end if women abandoned the duties for which 
they were made, and took the work of men on 
their shoulders. In our printing and publishing 
offize there are ten or a dozen men who have been 
there, in one spot, from twenty to thirty years. 
They have aequired skill by long practice, and 
they are trusted because long trial has tested 
their integrity and capacity. Women could learn 
to do this work, and to doit just ag well. But 
now for a moment suppose that thirty years ago 
we had filled the office with smart, intelligent, 
virtuous young women: would five or three or 
two of them be with us one, two, or three years? 
In that time halfor the whole of them would have 
been married. They ought to be. It is their 
duty as well as their happiness to love and marry. 
And that is theend of them for the office, or shop, 
or store, or factory. Then they must keep the 
house, and care for the husband and the children : 
that is their sphere, their mission, their destiny, 
and, thank God, it is their choice. 

Some years ago, when the North and the South 
were oue—as I pray they may be one again, and 
that speedily—a gentleman called on me from one 
of the far Southern States and asked me if I could 
find for him a young lady to be the governess of 
his children. ‘TI wantone,’’ he added, ‘‘ who has 
no teeth, and a nose that turns up, with a hare- 
lip, too, if possible.” When Iinquired why these 
extraordinary qualifications were demanded, in 
which all the young ladies were deficient, he said 
that he had repeatedly engaged female teachers 
from the North, and insix months’ time they were 
married. He wanted one that: was so ugly no- 
body would marry her, I could not supply him 
with a governess with such physical attractions as 
he required ; but a missionary’s daughter having 
just then applied to me to aid her in getting a 
place as a teacher, Isent her to the Southern gen- 
tlemen, and in less than six months he wrote, ‘‘I 
told you so; she is married, and my daughters 
are without a teacher.” 
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PORTRAIT OF M. TURNER. 





THE COLORED CHAPLAIN. 


WE present herewith a portrait and sketch of a 
remarkable man. His personal appearance is 
described below. 

Ethnologically, he would be classed among the 
negroes. Nor would he demur at this classifica- 
tion. His hair is short, crisp, curly, and black— 
his skin a dark olive or chocolate color; and 
that he combines within himself the blood of two 
distinct races, there can be no doubt. 

It would be very interesting to know just what 
are the proportions of white and black blood 
there may be in this case. He is probably half 
white and half negro, indicated by the dark yel- 
low skin of the African and the sharp features of 
the American. ‘Then there is life, spirit, and 
calm, cool resolution in the whole expression. 
Observe the eye, the well-formed nose, chin, 
mouth, and the large perceptive faculties. The 
head is high in the center—at Veneration, and 
very high at Firmness and Self-Esteem, which 
give the love of liberty; large in Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness, which 
give executiveness, force, propelling power, and 
restraint. It will take a large head, a long head, 
and a wise head to get ahead of him. With the 
opportunities which most white-men have, he 
would equal, if he did not surpass, them in en- 
ergy, enterprise, quick, shrewd, practical com- 
mon sense and efficiency. Should he not meet 
with reverses—to which he is specially liable, 
owing to his very strong impulses and moderate 
Cautiousness—he will make himself felt and be- 
come a leader of his associates. As a slave to 
any one less than a true Christian, he would be 
most dangerous ‘“property.” We would advise 
that he have his liberty, otherwise something 
would get broken. 

An army composed of such men would not re- 
main long, “all quiet, on the Potomac.” There 
would be action in the right direction, nor would 
there be a retrograde movement on their side. 


SS 
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Reader, look at that countenance. Does it look 
like that of a coward ? or is it that of a well-dis- 
positioned, self-sustaining, determined spirit? Do 
you not think he would earn and maintain his 
liberty, if an equal chance were offered? His 
phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and whole 
contour answer in the affirmative. We predict 
that the world will hear more of this colored 


| chaplain. 


The Rey. H. M. Turner is a native of South 
Carolina, and is now near thirty-one years of age. 
He was born in the vicinity of Newberry Court 
House, grew up to a good-sized boy on the cotton 
fields with the slaves, and learned to read by his 
own efforts. His mother, marrying in Abbeville 
village, carried him there, where he waited on 
some lawyers, who became so much impressed 
with his talent, that, in’ defiance of the prohibi- 
tion of the law, they took pleasure in instructing 
him. He would listen to them talk and speak, 
and then go into the woods and repeat what he 
had heard. Thus his mind developed, and in his 
seventeenth year he became a member of the 
Methodist-Church. He was licensed to preach in 
his twentieth year, and displayed such intelli- 
gence in his firstsermon that he made quite a sen- 
sation. From this time forth he attracted great 
crowds wherever he went. 

Eventually his name became so well known 
that white churches were often thrown open to 
him of all denominations—e circumstance almost 
unknown, for the law of South Carolina strictly 
forbids colored men preaching. He traveled 
through Savannah (Georgia), Montgomery (Ala- 
bama), and Mobile, where he was known as the 
Negro Spurgeon, and every one, white and color- 
ed, was rife to see and hear him. After visiting 
nearly all the great Southern.cities, he settled at 
St. Louis, Missouri, and joined the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Bishop Payne sent him 
to Baltimore city. In April, 1862, Bishop Payne 
again sent him to Washington clty, to take charge 
of the large colored church known as the Israel 
Bethel Church. Here his reputation soon rose, 
and it was nothing strange last winter to see on 
Sunday evenings several Congressmen sitting 
about in the church. In August, 1862, he deliv- 
ered a sermon on the policy of organizing color- 
ed soldiers, which was published in the Washing- 
ton Republican, and created some stir, and at first 
considerable opposition. He persevered, how- 


ever, till he and others friendly to the move were 
allowed to commence to recruit the regiment of 
which he is now chaplain. He was commissioned 
chaplain on the 10th of last September, entered 
upon active service a few days afterward, and is 
now with his regiment on his way to Texas to re- 
inforce the gallant army which is led by General 


Banks. 


Mr. Turner is a man of great personal courage 
—he fears no man and nothing. In large assem- 
blies he can command attention when few others 
could His size is ordinary, with yellow com- 
plexion and very sharp features. 

0 ato 


Tue Department of Agriculture is preparing a 
cabinet of different woods, to show the effects of 
climate, soil, ete , in different States, and desires 


from all parts of the country specimens of wuol, 


with descriptions of sheep and localities where 
grown. The first contribution is from Iowa, from 
the flock of the Hon. J. B. Grinnell, M. C, from 
Iowa. 




















True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in th 
knowledge of mun.—Spurzheim. 


AMONG THE SKULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY.—No. 2.° 


WE indicated in our first article under this head 
some of the most striking peculiarities in general 
form which characterize the crania of the different 
races, or groups of races, which compose the great 
family of man. It is our purpose now to examine 
more in detail the cranial developments of each 
race as manifested in the skulls and drawings of 
skulls within our reach, aided by the light thrown 
upon the subject by such distinguished ethnolo- 
gists and cranviologists as Blumenbach, Prichard, 
Pickering, Nott, Gliddon, Morton, Meigs, and 
others. 

That a practiced craniographer can determine, 
in a majority of cases, the ethnical type to which 
any particular skull may belong; has been fre+ 
quently demonstrated. For instance, a skull was 
sent by M. Fresnel, the celebrated archeologist, 
to the late Dr. Morton, without the slightest in- 
formation as to where, or the circumstances under 
which, it was found. After a careful study of its 
race characters, Dr. M. pronounced it to be that 
of a Pheenician. He afterward learned from 
Fresnel that it was found in the sepulchral cave 
of Ben-Djemma, in the island of Malta, and prob- 
ably belonged to an individual of that race, which, 
in the most remote times, had occupied the north- 





Fira. 1.—Eneuisn Skvxz. t 
ern coast of Africa and the adjacentisles. In like 
manner, some time before his death, Dr. Prichard 
sent to Prof. Retzius two human crania, requesting 
an opinion as to the race to which they belonged. 
He pronounced one of them to be Roman and the 
other Celtic, and was informed by Prichard that 
he was in all probability correct, for the two 
skulls had been dug up in an old battle-field at 
York, England, where the ancient British Celts, 
the Belge Brittanorum, had been vanquished by 
the Romans. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

As we shall have occasion frequently to refer 
to Dr. Meigs’ Catalogue of the Mortonian Collec- 
tion of crania, we shall, for the sake of con- 
venience, make the classification there adopted 

. (which is that of Prof. Morton) the basis of our 
ethnological remarks. 


Prof. Morton recognized five distinct groups ing 


the human family— 
1, The Caucasian Group ; 
2. The Mongolian Group ; 
_ 3. The Malay Group ; 
4. The American Group ; and 
5. The Negro Group ; 
each of which comprises several races. This is 
not an attempt at scientific classification, but 
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Fig. 2.—LowiLanp Scotcen SKuLt. 


simply an arrangement adopted for the conveni- 
ence of study and examination. 
I. THE CAUCASIAN GROUP, 

In comparing a collection of Caucasian crania 
with similar collections from other groups of the 
human family, the first difference that strikes us 
is that of size. The Caucasian skull is largest of 
all, and the negro the smallest. The Malay, 
Mongolian, and American groups are ranged 
between these. Prof. Morton found by actual 
measurement of skulls in his possession, that 
while the average internal capacity (correspond- 
ing with the size of the brain) of forty-eight 
modern Caucasian crania is 93.5 cubic inches, that 
of seventy-six negro crania is only 82.25. The 
real difference between the heads of the two 
races is still greater than this measurement indi- 
cates, for while the Negro skulls generally be- 

: < longed to individyals of 
the average intelligence 
of their race, almost all 
the Caucasian are those 
of criminals, , paupers, 
} and persons of an order 
of mental capacity below 
the average of their race. 
How the Caucasian skull 
differs from all others in 
general form we have 
shown in a previous ar- 
ticle. (See Feb. number, 
p- 41.) Reference to that 
article and the illustrative drawingsaccompanying 
it will make that point sufficiently plain. It will 
be seen that there is a more ample development of 
the’portion before the ear, occupied by the intel- 
lectual faculties, and of the coronal region, the 
seat of the moral or spiritual sentiments, than in 
either of the other races; so that the superiority 
of this race consists still more in the form than in 
the size of the brain. The special organs in which 
the Caucasian brain most excels, and which dis- 
tinguish it from those of all less advanced races, 
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are Causality, Mirthfulness, Ideality, and Consci- 
entiousness. The organs of these faculties are 
invariably small in savage and barbarous tribes. 
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Fig. 4.—Gureman SKULL. 


1. Tue Trvronic Racze.—In the Caucasian 
Group we give the first place to the Teutonic 
Race, embracing as sub races the Scandinavians, 
the Finns, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, and 
the Anglo-Americans. 

(a) The Anglo-Saxon.—The result of Prof. 
Morton’s measurements, the number of which, 
however, is small, is to give the first place in point 
of size in the Teutonic Race to the cranium of the 
Anglo-Saxon of England. The largest English 
skull in his collection was found to have an in- 
ternal capacity of 105 cubic inches, and the 





Fie. 5.—Foxnisa SKvt. 


smallest 91. The mean is 96. Add to this the 
fact that the English head is well developed in 
the region of the reflective faculties (Fig. 1); broad 
over the ear (HWxecutiveness), and prominent at 
Cautiousness, Self-Hsteem, and Firmness, and 
you have the secret of the domination of the 
English race in the four quarters of the globe. 
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Fie. 6—Frenou SKur. 
Brain is power; and the more you have of it the 
better, provided it be in the right place and you 
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have a physical system (as the Englishman has) 
correspondingly developed. 

The skull of the Lowland Scotch (figs. 2 and 3), 
a mixed, Celto-Saxon race, is longer and propor- 
tionally narrower anteriorly than that of the 
English. It is very full, however, at the base, in 
the region of Cautiousness, Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Acquisitiveness, and . Secretiveness. 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
and Veneration are also. large. Causality, Com- 
parison, and the perceptive faculties generally 
are, as a rule, well developed ; ‘but there is a de- 
ficiency in Ideality and Imitation,. The organs of 
the domestic and social affections are very promi- 
nent. The malar and maxillary bones are not so 
broad as in the English cranium. As a result, 
the Scot is observing, executive, persevering, set 
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Fic. 7.—SoLravonic SKULL. 


in his own way, quick to resist, economical, secre- 
tive, cautious, reserved, religious, polite, and, 
when met in the rural regions, among the hills 
and glens, shy, and far less communicative than 
his Irish neighbor. A Scot will thrive where an- 
other would starve. 

(b) The German.—Next in size to the English 
(and perhaps equal to it) is the German skull, the 
mean internal capacity being, according to Prof. 
Morton’s measurements, 95. Dr. Vimont, in his 
Traité de Phrenologie (tome iii., p. 470), describes 
the German head, of which Dr. Spurzheim’s skull 
(fig. 4) is a correct though favorable specimen, 
as follows: “The regions of the reflective facul- 
ties, of Cautiousness, and of the moral sentiments 
are all largely developed ; Veneration and 
Benevolence in particular are well marked. The 





Fie. 8.—Crroasstan SKULL. 


perceptive faculties, considered generally, are 
only moderately developed; but Time and Tune 
are exceptions, being almost always large. The 
organs of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Gusta- 
tiveness [Alimentiveness] are often very promi- 
nent. Seeretiveness and Self-Esteem are also 
very conspicuously large.” In general form the 
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German head differs from the English in its greater 
angularity or squareness. The facial bones are 
broad and the chin wide and square. 

Of the Dutch branch of the Germanic family, 
Prof. Morton describes a remarkable cranium, the 
largest in his extensive collection having an in- 
ternal capacity of 114 cubic inches. It belonged 
to a nobleman, who was for several years a cap- 
tain in the army at Batavia in the island of Java, 
where he died before reaching his thirtieth year. 
He is said to have been talented, but convivial 
and devoted to dissipation, which finally destroyed 
him. Weare sorry that we have no drawing of 
this skull, and can not speak particularly of its 
phrenological developments. 

(c) The Anglo-American.—We have hardly had 
time to develop a national character or a national 
type of skull; but as the Anglo-Saxon element 
predominates, so does the Anglo-Saxon form of 
head. Climate and the admixture of Celtic blood, 
however, are gradually modifying this form. Our 
heads are already somewhat more elongated than 
those of the English, and our facial bones nar- 
rower. The mean size of the American skull nearly 
accords with that of the collective Teutonic Race. 

(d) The Scandinavian.—Of the Scandinavian 
branch of the great Teutonic Race we have before 
us at present neither skulls nor drawings. <A cast 
of a Norwegian skull in the Mortonian Collection 
is thus described by Dr. Meigs: 

This cast is remarkable for its great size. - It 
belongs to the dolichocephalic variety of Retzius. 
The fronto-parietal convexity is regular from side 
to side. The occipital region as a whole is quite 
prominent; but the basal portion of the occiput 
is flat and parallel with the horizon when the head 
rests squarely upon the lower jaw. The glabella, 
superciliary ridges, and external angular pro- 
cesses of the os frontis are very rough and promi- 
nent, overhanging the orbits and inter-orbital 
space in such a manner as to give a very harsh 
aud forbidding expression to the face. The semi- 
circular ridges passing back from the external 
angular process, are quite elevated and sharp. 
The nasal bones are high and rather sharp at the 
line of junction ; orbits spacious ; malar bones of 
moderate size, and flattened antero-laterally ; 
superior maxilla rather small in comparison with 
the inferior, which is quite large, and much flared 
out at the angles. The facial angle is good, and 
the whole head strongly marked. 

The Swedish form of skull bears a family 
resemblance to the Norwegian, and in several 
respects is not unlike the Anglo-Saxon; the chin, 
however, is less acuminated and the maxillary 
rami are shorter. The mean internal capacity of 
the skulls of this branch of the Teutonic Race 
measured by Prof. Morton is 93. 

2. Tak Finnish Racs.—The. Finnish skull (fig. 
5) has a square or angular appearance. The 
anterior posterior diameter is comparatively short. 
The forehead is broad though less expansive than 
in the Germanic type. “The face,” Dr. Meigs 
says, “is longer and less broad than in the Mon- 
golian head, while the lower jaw is larger, and 
the chin more prominent. Hence, the lower part 
of the face is advanced, somewhat in the manner 
of the Sclavonian face. The whole head is rather 
massive and rude in structure, the bony promin- 
ences being strongly characterized, and the sutures 
well defined. The general configuration of the 
head is European, bearing certain resemblances, 
however, to the Mongolian on the one hand, and 
the Sclavonian on the other.” 


—— 














8. Tue Ceitic Racze.—The crania of the Celtic 
Race are considerably less in volume than those 
of the Teutons, but no measurements have been 
made which are at all conclusive as to the mean 
internal capacity. A comparison of living heads, 
however, inclined us to think that the size of the 
Celtic brain is, in the average, less by some six 
or eight cubic inches than the Teutonic. The 
French head, which may be considered as best 
representing the civilized Celt, is thus described 
by Dr. Vimont, himself a Frenchman and a 
phrenologist. 


“ The French head (fig. 6) is smaller than the 
German. The region of the perceptive faculties, 
as a whole, is larger and that of the reflectives 
smaller in the French than in the German head. 
The organs of Time, Tune, and Number, however, 
are larger in the German head. The French are 
generally deficient in the organ of Cautiousness. 
Individuality, Color, and Form are generally 
large, as are also those of Comparison, Wit, Wonder, 
Sublimity, and Poetry ( Talent Poetique, according 
to Gall, whom Vimont here follows). Construct- 
iveness, Imitation, and Sense of the Beautiful 
[Ideality] are large, especially the last two. Love 
of Approbation is generally predominant, while 
Self-Esteem and Firmness are moderate or small. 
Veneration is deficient, but Benevolence is well 
developed.” The perfect correspondence between 
the organization thus delineated and the actual 
character of the French people must strike the 
most casual observer. We purpose, in continuing 
our articles on “National Types,” to point out 
this correspondence in detail and contrast the 
Celtic head and character with those of the Teuton, 
Sclavon, etc. 

4. Tum Sctavonio Race.—The great Mortonian 
Collection contains but a single Sclavonie skull, 
an outline of which we copy from Dr. Meigs’ 
Catalogue (fig. 7), where it is thus described: 

This skull presents the following characters : 
General form of the bead globular, though want- 
ing in symmetry, in consequence of the posterior 
portion of the right parietal bone being more fully 
developed than the corresponding portion of the 
left; the calvaria quite large in proportion to the 
face, and broadest posteriorly between the parietal 
protuberances ; the forehead is high, and mode- 
rately broad; the vertex presents a somewhat 
flattened appearance, in consequence of sloping 
downward and backward toward the occiput; 
the occipital region is also tat, and the breadth 
between the mastoid processes very great. The 
face is small and delicate, the nasal bones promi- 
nent, the orbits of moderate size, the malar bones 
flat and delicately rounded, and the zygomatic 
processes small and slender. The lower jaw is 
rather small, rounded at the angles, and quite 
acuminated at the symphysis. If classified ac- 
cording to its form, this head would find its place 
near to, if not between, the Kalmuck and Turkish 


types. 


A late ethnological writer characterizes the 
Sclavon as, morally, the connecting link between 
the East and the West—the point of transition 
between the Turanian and the Caucasian races. 
Broad and thick-set, with great amplitude of chest, 
accompanied with shortness yet muscularity of 
limb ; with flat feet, low in the instep, and a,head 
more distinguished for circumference than for 
any other admeasurement, his general appearance 
is that of an Iranian arrested at an early or im- 
perfect stage of development. 

(*) The Cireassian.—We place here a descrip- 
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tion of a Circassian skull (fig. 8) figured by Prof. 
Morton and given in the Catalogue of his Collec- 
tion, though he has ranged it under the head of 
the Pelasgic Race, in which, in ethnological strict- 
ness, it does not belong. Dr. Meigs says: 


The calvaria of No. 764 is well developed and 
regularly arched, and in size considerably exceeds 
the face. The proportions between the vertical, 
‘transverse, and longitudinal diameters are such 
as to convey to the eye an impression of harmony 
and regularity of structure. The high and broad 
forehead forms with the parietal region a con- 
tinuous and symmetrical convexity. The oeciput 
is full and prominent. The face is strongly 
marked ; the orbits moderate in size; the nasal 
bones prominent; the malar bones small and 
rounded ; the teeth vertical; the maxille of 
medium size, and the chin prominent. The full- 
ness of the face, its oval contour, and general 
want of angularity, decidedly separate this head 
from the Mongolian type, as represented by the 
Kalmuck skull. 


In our next article we shall take up the crania 
of the Semitic, Nilotic, and Indostanic Races of 
the great Caucasian group, with perhaps those of 
the ancient Greeks and Greco-Egyptians, of which 
we have a number ef cuts and drawings. 

Correspondents, European and American, who 
may possess skulls of the different races, or inter- 
esting facts bearing on this discussion, will confer 
a favor on us by communicating with the ParEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 


4 ____ 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN. 
WHITE, RED, OR BROWN—WHICH? 


We boast of our great cities, our teeming mil- 
lions, our advanced civilization, our irresistible 
progress, and our magnificent destiny as a race ; 
but there are wise ones—philosophers and ethnol- 
ogists—who, in the midst of our complacent self- 
gratulation, shake their heads and pronounce us 
doomed. We are exotics. This alien soil refuses 
to yield us an adequate root-hold and proper 
nourishment—we are already withering—drying 
up. When the fresh blood of Europe shall cease 
to replenish our exhausted veins, we shall die out, 
and the red man—the true child of America—of 
whose speedy annihilation we are accustomed to 
speak ‘as certain, will again become lord of his 
native hills and plains. With a range of vision 
worthy of the ancient seers, these modern phi- 
losophers penetrate the far-off future and behold 
the wigwams of the savage scattered along the 
shores of New York Bay, and the smoke of their 
camp-fires arising from the dense forest which shall 
then cover the now somewhat populated island of 
Manhattan, while adventurous antiquaries are 
speculating upon the newly discovered ruins of 
the City Hall and Trinity Church. 

The theory is, that no race can flourish or per- 
manently establish itself on foreign soil—that is 
beyond the immediate region in which it was origi- 
nally planted; that Europe is for Eurepeans, 
Asia for Asiatics, Africa for Africans, and Amer- 
ica for Americans—in other words, red men, ab- 
origines. The most prominent advocate of this 
theory was the late Robert Knox, of England ; 
but we find the doctrine more or less feebly 
echoed by various other ethnological writers. 
They-point to Mexico, where, as they assert, the 
Caucasian type—Enropean immigration having 
ceased—is already disappearing (being gradually 
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absorbed by the native race), and where a full- 
blooded Indian (Juarez) is now the constitutional 
president, as furnishing conclusive evidence of 
the truth of their theory. We shall of course be 
allowed to differ from them. The fact referred 
to proves, perhaps, the partial failure of the Celt- 

. Iberiam to permanently retain his supremacy over 
a numerous and partially civilized native race in 
that particular region. But we of the United 
States are not Spaniards, and our aborigines are 
not like those of Mexico. Oursis a distinct prob- 
lem, and we beg to be left alone to work out the 
true solution. Be not, O wise ones, too hasty in 
your generalization. Some plants refuse to be 
acclimatized here, and some animals do not flour- 
ish. Shall we infer from these facts that none but 
native American animals and plants can be per- 
manently produced on this continent? The apple 
tree, the wheat plant, the cattle and the horses of 
Europe, to say nothing of other fruits, grains, and 
animals, furnish a sufficient refutation of this no- 
tion. So the failure of any particular race or na- 
tion to successfully establish itself in a particular 
country does not prove that no race or nation can 
thus make itselfa new home. Have not the Jews 
lived and flourished for many generations in every 
quarter of the globe and in every variety of cli- 
mate under heaven? And what is Europe itself 
but an Asiatic colony ? 

But we did not allude to the foregoing theory 
for the purpose of refuting it. History will do 
that most effectually. Our object was merely to 
set it side by side with another and, in its present 
form, a more recent one, which we deem equally 
erroneous. 

Some late writers, accepting the doctrine that 
the American climate is unsuited to the pure 
Caucasian, find a refuge against annihilation in 
the theory of the blending of the races, white, 
black, yellow, and red, the offspring of which— 
the future American—will be the composite and 
cosmopolitan brown man—the true monarch of the 
world. This\is the theory of the anonymous 
pamphlet with the newly-coined name noted be- 
low*—a work made up mainly of unfounded as- 
sumptions and misapplied facts,inwoven with the 
woof of the author’s ingenious and somewhat 
plausible speculations. 

The God given instincts of every properly con- 
stituted white man and woman furnish a sufficient 
refutation of the theory of amalgamation or “ mis- 
cegenation” (mixture of races), so far at least as 
it relates to two races so widely separated as the 
white and the black, and we may spare all argu- 
ment. 

Whether a mixture of blood shall result in a 
compound superior to either of the ingredients, or 
inferior, depends upon the adaptation of the one 
to the other. Some mixed races are more power- 
ful than their progenitors on either side; but 

| everybody knows, or ought to know, that this is 
not the case with the offspring of a union be- 
tween the black and the white races. The Mu- 
latto, though superior to the Negro in intellect, is 
inferior to both the black and the white man in 
physical strength and endurance ; and the mixed 
race always either becomes absorbed in one or 
the other of the pure races, or else speedily dies 





* Miscegenatie1: or the Theory of the Blending of the 
Races New York. H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 1864, 
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out. This author’s theory of the assumed supe- 
riority and consequent success of the dominant 
class of white men at the South and its cause are 
based on “ false facts.” There isno mixture and 
no assimilation of the kind he intimates. As to 
his fine romancing in regard to “The Love of the 
Blond for the Black ;” ““The Union of the Irish and 
the Negro ;”’ Heart Histories of the Daughters of 
the South,’’ etc., they might do in a novel, but 
are something more than novel in a scientific 
work. Many ofthe white women of the South are 
pestilent rebels, but we will not libel them by 
indorsing such a piece of poetic fancy as the fol- 
lowing : 

“ And this [the love of the white woman for the 
black man] is the secret of the strange infatua- 
tion of the Southern woman with the hideous bar- 
barism of slavery. Freedom she knows would 
separate her forever from the colored man, while 
slavery retains him at her side. It is idle for the 
Southern woman to deny it. Sheloves the black 
man, and the raiment she clothes herself with is 
to please him. - x % ‘i It 
is safe to say that the first heart experience 
of nearly every Southern maiden—the flowering 
sweetness and grace of her young life, is asso- 
ciated with a sad dream of some bondman lover. 
He may have been the waiter, or coachman, or 
the bright yellow lad who assisted the overseer ; 
but to herheis a hero, blazing with all the splen- 
dors of imperial manhood. She treasures the 
looks from those dark eyes which made her pulses 
bound ; every spot of earth, where he had awaited 
her coming, is, to her, holy ground.” 

This will serve as a specimen of the author’s 
romancing. Here is a description of his ideal 
man : 

“The ideal or type man of the future will blend 
in himself all that is passionate and emotional ia 
the darker races, all that is imaginative and spir- 
ituaLin the Asiatic races, and all that is intellec- 
tual and perceptive in the white races. He will 
also be composite as regards color. The purest 
Miscegen [mixed man] will be brown, with red- 
dish cheeks, curly and waving hair, dark eyes, 
and a fullness and suppleness of form not now 
dreamed of by any individual people. Of course 
the old races will not be entirely lost sight of. 


Nature abhors uniformity, and while the highest ! 


and purest type will be such as we have describ- 
ed, there will be all shades of color, from white 
to black.” 

Tastes differ. 


There is still another, and in our view a more 
reasonable theory, in regard to the much discuss- 
ed American man of the future. 
climate in modifying plants, animals, and men are 
obvious and universally recognized, though the 
extent to which this modification may be carried 
is not well settled. Now it is contended that the 
aboriginal red man possesses just the physical 
constitution, conformation, complexion, and men- 
tal character that the American climate is calcu- 
lated to produce and perpetuate ; and that any 
other race transplanted to this continent must ac- 
commodate itself to this climatic condition by such 
a, change in constitution and configuration as will 
approximate it to the aborigines. A perceptible 
modification in that direction is said to be al- 
ready observable. A late writer says: ‘Thus it 


The effects of 








is that the genuine Yankee, in whatever he differs 
from his Anglo Saxon ancesécr, does so by a slow, 
yet very perceptible approximation to the Indian 
organization. This, or extinction, is indeed the 
unavoidable fate of all colonial populations, 
widely separated by geographical and climatic 
intervals from their mother country.’’* 

An examination of this theory and a discussion 
of the whole subject of climatic influences in 
modifying races will form the subject of a future 
article or articles. Inthe mean time the question 
is open, and facts and thoughts are solicited ; but 
correspondeuts writing on this or any other sub- 
ject must bear in mind that we have no room for 
mere verbiage. Articles for our columns must be 
reasonably short, well written, and to the point. 
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WHAT WE WANT. 


Durixe the past twenty-five years we have paid 
for busts, casts, and skulls, for our Phrenological 
Cabinet, including room in which to exhibit them, 
a sum not less than $39,000. 

This collection’ embraces casts and busts the. 
size of life, from the heads of many of our lead- 
ing statesmen, from General Washington to Mr. 
Lincoln, and the skulls of persons from different 
nations and tribes of men, including those of 
thieves, robbers, murderers, and pirates. These 
specimens have cost us, in their collection, not only 
money, but much valuable time. Our collection 
is yet far from complete, though for phrenological 
purposes it is almost beyond comparison the best 
in the world. We wish to still further extend it, 
and to embrace not only the crania of man, but 
as we have already to a limited extent those of 
beasts, reptiics, and birds. This would give the 
student a Sabiats in wlicth he could study com- 
parative Phrenology, which would be next in in- 
terest and importance to that of human craniol- 
ogy. But this work is assuming proportions be- 
yond the management of a mere business firm, 
and it ought to take the form of a public institu- 
tion. Indeed, there is now sufficient interest in 
it to justify the formation of a board of manage- 
ment; the erection of a suitable building—fire- 
proof—something like the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington—connected with which there should be 
large lecture-rooms and rooms for study and reci- 
tations. It should be liberally endowed, and af- 
ford conveniences for all the kindred societies— 


Ethnological, Psychological, etc., where MAN may 
be studied in all his relations, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. Thus far, we have assumed all the 
expense, all the care, and all the honors of this 
work. 

We now propose a new programme. It is to 
convert this private concern into a public institu- 
tion. It must not remain, as now, subjeot to in- 
dividual control, liable to be scattered at the 
death of its owners; but it must be go placed 
that it may be kept intact, and handed down to 
posterity. 

To carry out this purpose, we shall ask our 
Legislature to grant a charter ior an institution 
for this purpose. We will then hand over our 
entire collection, which will’serve as a nucleus 
around which may be gathered one of the rich- 
est museums in America. 

A capital of from $50 000 to $100.000 should 
be raised by contribution and bequest to com- 
plete and carry out this enterprise. Will our 
men of money respond? We shall see. 


* J. W. Jackson. 
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CHANGE*‘OF HEART. 

Extracts from a Sermon delivered in the Congregational 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sunday cyening, Oct. 
18th, 1863, by Rey. J. H. Cornrne, Pastor. 





That ye put off concerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 
nd be renewed in the spirit of your mind. And that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness.— phesians iy. 22-24. 


THE, PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

EVERYWHERE in the Bible the truth is either de- 
clared or implied that the human heart stands in 
need of some great change in order to its starting 
onward in the highest and truest moral develop- 
ment. It is not 80 much matter how it came into 
this condition of need, although some light is 
thrown upon this particular. Nevertheless, if 
your house is on fire, the thing of prime import- 
ance is to put the fire out, and secondarily to 
that, and not.ill that is accomplished likewise, is 
the inquest Jegitimate how and where the fire 
took its origin. Very much so with the phenom- 
ena of human sin and depravity. Here are the 
flames of a direful conflagration enveloping and 
consuming. away the walls and rafters of God’s 
temple. It may concern the curiosity of a casu- 
ist to speculate about the primary_and remote 
sources of this rueful burning ; but I think the 
concern of a practical philanthropy and a wise 
self-regard will be to carry and fill and carry and 
empty buckets for its extinguishment. This is 
the business which I propose to myself in others’ 
behalf and in my own behalf to cool and quench 
the raging fires of sin in the soul, that God may 
re-oceupy His crooked and defaced temple with 
blessing to it and with glory to Himself; and 
when this goodly business is completed as far as 
respects my personal capacity, then there will be 
leisure to make curious and philosophic inquest 
into the origin of the trouble, if mayhap one will 
desire a parenthesis for such musings amid im- 
mortal jubilees over the everlasting termination 
of the trouble. 


NEW AIMS IN LIFE. 

You see many around you who profess to have 
undergone this moral renovation, and though in 
the case of some of them you have good reason 
to question whether they have not deceived them- 
selves in this particular, yet in the case of others 
you are honestly persuaded that there has taken 
place in them some such change as the one now 
indicated. Even though they should give no very 
startling outward manifestations of the fact, con- 
ducting their external life in very much the same 
way as before, having been orderly citizens be- 
fore, and being orderly citizens now, having been 
good neighbors and husbands, and wives and pa- 
rents before, and being nothing more in these re- 
ations now, having been honest in trade before, 
and being neither more nor less so now ; nothwith- 
standing all this, you could not fairly allow your- 
self to doubt their honest testimony in respect to 
a matter which concerns not outward conduct 
alone but motive and affection as well, and, in- 
deed, in chief degree. A man may do the self- 
same things after his conversion that he did be- 
fore, and yet under a class of inspirations wholly 
different. And when an honest man tells you 
that he has changed the motives of his life, and 
whereas he formerly conducted his affairs with a 
view to temporal thrift and selfish interests, now 
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| he is trying to conduct them, and is measurably 


conducting them, with a view to spiritual and 
eternal advantages and the honor of God’s king- 
dom ; when an honest man tells you that, you 
have no more right to doubt his testimony be- 
cause his experience does not accord with yours, 
than I should have a right to doubt that one of 
you with a good pair of eyes can see the Catskill 
Mountain House from Poughkeepsie, because I 
with a pair of eyes that can not recognize half 
my congregation in the street, am unable to @is- 
cern it. ; 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF NEED. 

Every man in a natural condition—and by this 
I mean every man who has not voluntarily sought 
the divine indwelling in his soul and the divine 
guidance in his life—is conscious that such a 
phenomenon as conversion would be immensely 
desirable for himself personally considered. Is 
there one of you here that is constitutionally so 
high-minded a man—a man so inwardly and out- 


wardly good in all respects—that you do not see. 


that it would at all improve and ennoble your 
life to bring it by voluntary choice and compul- 
sion under God’s direction and control? 

Supposing you to be a very moral and upright 
person, whose conduct for integrity and propriety 
is beyond reproach, would it not be something 
of beauty and honor added to all the radiant 
traits which make up an unimpeachable morality, 
to consecrate them all to the glory of your Maker 
and the good of mankind? Admit that your 
amiable qualities are a beautiful gold ring, would 
not a dedication of them all to God and the 
world’s welfare set a sparkling diamond in that 
ring. And the ideal of a Christian life is a ring 
of pure gold with a jewel set in it—that is to say 
all of comeliness that natural constitution can 
give a man topped and crowned with religious 
consecration. 

“ DELIVER US FROM BVI.” 

But in the case of some of you, more than this 
can be said. There are those here who have 
come under the domination of sinful habits 
whose direful coils have been winding about 
their soul like a spider’s cord about the legs of its 
victim. And this not because they have utterly 
neglected all resolve and endeavor to extricate 
themselves ; for there are men who have gone 
over all the catalogue of human and earthly 
forces for the vanquishment of bad habits, and 
yet utterly in vain. Have you not said some- 
times, in respect to some all-controlling tendency 
to evil, ‘“O that some power greater than my 
own puny will would come upon me and dwell 
within me! O that there were muscles and sin- 
ews to grapple with my evil propensities mightier 


. than mine!” 


THE WEAK MADE STRONG. 

You have contemplated the many tendencies 
of your heart and life before the force of tempt. 
ation like bulrushes before a fierce wind. You 
have felt yourself pliant to evil influence and in- 
vincible to whe attractions of goodness. So felt 
one of old when he-wrote this dreary passage in 
his soul’s diary’: ‘‘ For I know that in me, that is 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. And yet 
this is the very man who said, “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Yes, my irresolute, tempted, and sinning brother, 
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there isa truth in history like this of a man, oth- 
erwise impotent to goodness, being helped and 
lifted toward it by divine power. And even 
though but one single man since Adam had’ ex- 
perienced this triumph over the debasing forces of ~ 
his nature and of human life, that fact would be 
enough to set you and me in earnest about striv- 
ing for its attainment for own own benefit here, 
and yonder in the immortal future that stretches 
on before us. 
et 


FRUIT GROWING, 
AND NURSERY BUSINESS. 


[Bevievine that fruit growing is one of the most 
profitable, healthful, useful pursuits in which a 
man can engage, we have always made it a point 
to encourage it by word and deed, for proof of . 
which see former volumes of the PHrEnoLoGIOsL 
JournaL anp Lire IntustRaTep, and our new 
“ Rural Manuals” (“The House,’’ “The Farm,” 
“The Garden,” and “Domestic Animals’’), in which — 
the subject has a prominent place. To the same 
end, we gladly publish the following communica- 
tion from a gentleman in Rochester, who is well 
qualified to speak on the subject. Nowis the time 
to prepare for planting an orchard. Here is a 
business, in which you can gain health and happi- 
ness, and get well paid for your labor in cash 
besides. ] 

Frienp Weis: Isend you an account of our 
last Fruit Growers’ Convention, which was held 
here on 27th and 28th of January, also some sta- 
tistics of the nursery trade of Rochester and its 
vicinity. Weare proud of ourname, ‘‘ The Garden 
City.” Inasmuch as our garden nurseries bring 
us an annual income of over (1,000,000) one mil- 
lion of dollars, and as our products in the line of 
trees are known throughout the United States, 
and as we have now the largest nursery establish- 
men in the world, we think we are justly entitled 
to ourname. ‘The following proceedings of our 
Fruit Growers’ Society may be found interesting 
and profitable to fruit amateurs in other local- 
ities. It will be seen that the United States 
Pomological Society holds its next annual con- 
vention at Rochester, in the month of September 
next. 

FRUIT GROWERS’ CONVENTION. 

The annual convention of Fruit Growers of Western 
New York was held atthe County Court room on the 27th 
and 2Sth of January. The attendance of members and 
spectators was quite large. There was a fine display of 
fruit, chiefly apples, pears, and grapes—there being some 
excellent var'eties of the latter on exhibition. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 

President—P. Barry. Vice-Presidents, Jst--H. T. 
Brooks; 2d—Joseph Harris; 831—W. B. Smith; Secre- 
tary—James Vick ; Treasurer—W. P. Townsend. 

Executive Committee—J. J. Thomas, C, W. Seelye, E. 
Moody, E. A. Bronson, H. N. Langworthy. 

The committee on subjects for discussion presented the 
following list: d 

PEACH ON PLUM STOCK. 
1. Is the Peach more hardy when budded upon the 


Plum? = 
PEARS, 


2. How should Pears be put up for winter use in order 
to perfect their ripening, and atthe same time preserve 
their freshness and fine flavor? Also, does the surround- 
ing temperature of the atmosphere exercise any influence 
to hasten or protract the maturity of the Pear, according 
to the application of heat or cold? 

_ 8. Which are the most promising of the new and the 
very new sorts of Pears ? 


i 
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4. Which are the best 14 varieties of Pears for family 
use? 

5. What soil is best suited to the Pear ? 

6. What is the best mode of*trimming the Standard and 
Dwarf Pear? 

7. Has the success attending the culture of Dwarf Pears 
in Western New York been such as to promise profit i 
planted largely in orchards ? 


= GRAPES. 

8. Which are the best varieties of Grapes for Western 
New York ? 

9. What are the relative advantages of long and short 
pruning of the Grape ? 

-10. The best manner of pruning Grapes? 

11. What is the best manner of training Grapes for 
vineyard purposes ? 

APPLES. 

12. What are the six most profitable varieties of Winter 
Apples for market ? 

13. What is the proper distance for setting Apple trees 
and the best mode of culture ? 

14, What number of varieties, covering the seasons, and 
what sors are best for market? ’ 

As it is contemplated that the American Pomological 
Society will hold its next session here in September, it was 
moyed and adopted that a Committee of Arrangements 
be appointed to procure a suitable room to receive fruits, 
etc.. and make further necessary arrangements. The ful- 
lowing named gentlemen were appointed such com- 
mittee : 

P. Barry, James Vick, H. E. Hooker, Joseph Frost, C. 
W. Seelye, C. J. Ryan. 


The Convention assembled at half-past two o’clock, and 
the President, Mr. Aicsworth, delivered his annual 
address to the Society, which was upon the subject of 
Grape Culture. Tae address was very interesting, and 
contained much valuable information in reference to grape 
cultore and modes of packing and preserving the grape. 
He gave some interesting statistics in regard to the profit 
of this fruit, referring to a number of persons who bave 
made an immense profit by this culture. 

Mr. Oliver D. Cuapin, of East Bloomfield, picked from 
seven and a half acres 77,952 pounds of grapes, which he 
sold for $5,185 52, which after deducting expenses for 
picking, boxing up, etc., left him a net profit of $3,177. 

Mr Ainsworth considered the best variety for early 
market to be the Hartford Prolific, while the best grown, 
the ne plus ultra, of all varieties is the Delaware. The 
Concord, Diana, and Isabella varieties were each referred 
to and their merits and elements portrayed by the speaker. 
The address was, as we have before stated, very intereste 
ing and instructive, showing that Mr, Ainsworth has given 

much attention to this subject. 

The Society then proceeded to the discussion of the sub- 
jects mentioned ab sve. 

“An evening session was held for the discussion of some 
of the topie3 above named ; during which an inter: sting 
talk was had upon the subject of grapes and grape cul- 
ture—a matter that just at this time, 1s attractiog a large 
share of utten:ioa in the horticultural world. 

On the morning of the 23th the Society met again and 
further continued the discussion of the questions stbmit- 
ted by the Committee on the previous day. Pears, grapes, 
and apples were pretly thoroughly discussed. 

A vote was taken to determiae the sense of the meeting 
as to the six best varieties of winter apples for marketing. 
The vote resulied in the selection of the following by the 
number of yotesnamed: Baldwin, 14; Tompkins County 
King, 14; Raode Island Greening, 13; Roxbury Russet, 
13, Golden Russet 7; Northern Spy, 6. 

This note was added to the report of Committee. 

At half-past twelve the mecting adjourned. It was a 


interesting to all engaged in the culture of fruit, 


{ THE NURSERY BUSINESS. 

Rochester, New York, has for some years past 
been the headquarters for the Nursery trade of 
this country. Very large semiannual sales are 
made. The mode adopted for selling trees is by 
employing agents to canvass the country in dif- 
ferent States and procure orders. Each agent is 
supplied with a specimen book of engravings of 
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profitab'e meeting of the Socicty, and the discussions were 








fruits, drawn and colored from-nature, representing 
all the popular varieties grown. Mr. D. M. Dewey, 
of Rochester, a few years since offered these col- 
ored plate books for sale ; he has now over 600 
varieties of fruits, flowers, evergreens, etc., which 
are sold for this purpose to nurserymen and tree 
agents. The sales are made in the summer and 
winter seasons, and the trees are delivered in the 
spring and fall. The heaviest sales, however, are 
made in the fall. 

The business of selling trees has already be- 
eome very large by means of companies of two, 
four, or six persons, who organize a company, 
take orders for the stock, and then purchase of 
nurserymen to fill their orders. This has been 
found very profitable, as their men travel in all 
sections of the country taking these orders. The 
demand for trees has never been so great as at 
the present time. Even old New England is now 
busily engaged in re-planting her fruit orchards, 
while the great West require trees in great quan- 
tities for her new farms. 

I will give you some idea of Rochester nur- 
series in the following statistics: 

Among the nurserymen here, the firm of El- 
wanger & Barry take the lead. In fact, they are 
the largest nurserymen in the United States, and 
their trade amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. They commenced business in 
asmall way, and by giving it their personal at- 
tention, added to shrewd, careful management, 
they have reached an enviable position among 
the business men of the city. Both have built 
palatial residences, and they conduct their busi- 
ness with a wise liberality that insures its success. 
They have about 500 to 600 acres of ground cov- 
ered with every kind of fruit and ornamental 
tree. They employ asmallarmy ofmen. Their 
trees are finely grown, and are sold over a wide 
range of territory. Their nurseries are located 


mear Mount Hope, and are visited annually by 


thousands of people. 

Frost & Co., of the Genesee Valley Nursery, 
haye also a large nursery, embracing between 
three and four hundred acres. They do an ex- 
tensive business, and ship trees to Canada and 
to every portion of the United States. This firm 
employ a large force, and rank high among the 
nurserymen of the city. 

The nursery business in this country is yet in its 
infancy, and is destined to reach still greater pro- 
portions, It already affords employment not 
only for a vast amount of capital, but to a large 
number of laborers, and has been the means of 
adding largely to the material wealth and pros- 
perity of our people. It hasadorned and beauti- 
fied our pleasant city, making it one of the finest 
inthe State. May this business, which has beea 
the means of doing so much gvod, long continue 
to prosper. 


——3 see ___ 


CappaGe PuLants.—The Genesee Farmer de- 
scribes a novel way of raising cabbage plants practiced by 
a farmer who is usually very successful: “ He takes an 
old hog-trough in the fall and fiiJs it with soil, and puts it 
on the top of a fence or any place that will be flve or six 
feet from the ground. Ilere it remains all wiuter, The 
frost mellows the soil, acd in the spring it will be fit to 
¢ work’? much earlier than the soil inthe garden. He sows 
the seed in the trough, and has all the plants he wants, and 
some for his neighbors, and earlier, we are told, than they 
can be raised in any other way. A frost which wi!l kil 
tender plants on the surface of the ground does not trouble 
those on the fence in the hog-trough.” 
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IN PAVOR. 


Ir is pleasant to be recognized, approved, and 
commended. Say what we may about “ indiffer- 
ence to public opinion,” and so forth, there are 
none who would not like to know that “ a gener- 
ous public” approves their course. And the 
philosophy of the matter 1s simply this: We have 
an organ whose very function gives a love for 
praise. In many it is so large, and so over- 
wrought, that it becomes morbid, and approaches 
insanity. When perverted, it gives a boastful, 
swaggering disposition to men; and to woman, 
false airs and—in combination with other organs 
—an excessive love for display. It also begets 
jealousy, when the subject imagines he is not get- 
ting his full measure of praise and attention. 

In merely worldly men it takes pride in owning 
the fastest horse and the best house ; having the 
most money, standing high in office, etc. ; while 
in godly men it takes a different turn, inclining 
them to do that which will make them the most 
useful and do the most good; to lay up treas- 
ures in heaven by doing good among their fellow- 
creatures in THis world. The missionary at home 
and abroad is sustained and inspired by the feel- 
ing that his course is approved. The soldier in 
the field rejoices to know that his efforts are ap- 
preciated. The labors of the teacher are light- 
ened by the assurance that his work gives satis- 
faction ; and so it is with all. The good house- 
wife will get up a still better pudding to-morrow, 
if you praise the one she gives you to-day. 

We, too, confess our “ weakness” in this re- 
spect, As a mother loves to have her baby 
praised, so we love to have the good points of 
our JouRNAL appreciated. This is the simple 
truth, and we are not ashamed to say so. 

When ‘ lots” of letters come to us by every 
post, assuring us how much real benefit as well as 
personal satisfaction has been derived from our 
teachings, we feel encouraged to put forth our 
best efforts to make still further improve- 
ments, and to render the JournaL a moral, intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual monrror, for the bet- 
ter regulation of every family and every individ- 
ual. 

The religious “‘ press” is everywhere recogniz- 
ing our mission as useful and worthy. The Chris- 
tiar Inquirer of alate date said : 

The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire It- 
LusTRATRD for Janvary contains a fine portrait of General 
Bawvks, with a sketch of his character and biography ; 
a Talk about the Mummies; the Secret of Beauty; the 
Beard—all iilustrated, and a variety of reading matter 
and biographies, with illustrative portraits. The Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL is indispensable to believers in the 
science, and valuable and instructive to the geveral read- 
er. It is edited with marked ubility, and beautifully print- 
ed. The January number commences a new volume. 

The Chronicle, an excellent religious family pa- 
per, discourses thus : 


One of the p'easautest and most readable papers that 
comes to our office is the PuRENOLOGICAL JourNAL, It 
is a quarto of twenty-four pages, publ’shed monthly, and is 
always filled with interesting valuable matter, The de- 
partment of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited 
with care, and profusely illustrated. Toe nature and all 
mystcries of the science are fully explained, and informa- 
tion is inserted here which can not be obtained in any 
other periodical. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal—Method- 
ist—has a kind word as follows : 
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The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for January is 
unusually embellished. We usually find both instruction 
and amusement in this monthly visitor. 


The Christian Intelligencer, of New York, says 
of the JouRNAL: 


Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it con- 
tains a great variety of articles that will interest many 
readers. 


The Home Journal, so well edited by Messrs. 
N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, those veteran 
journalists, often places us under obligation for 
kindly notices, of which the following is one : 


This suceessful periodical devotes much attention to 
discussing the science of Parenology, and each issue con- 
tains much useful and entertaining matter on other sub- 
jects. During the past year some three hundred engraved 
illustrations appeared in the JounNAL. The new volume 
opens well, and certainly promises to equal ils predeces- 
sors. We can safely recommend it to our readers, and do 
so right willingly. 


The Scottish American, an international weekly, 
Bays: 


A new volume (the 39th) of that excellent periodical 
the PHrENoLoGicaL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED, is 
commenced. The present surpasses all its predecessors in 
point of the variety and interesting nature of its contents 
In the pages of the volume now issuing will be found a 
series of valuable articles on the sciences of Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology 
This unique month!y is published in beautiful quarto form, 
suitable for binding, at 1 50 a year. 


The literary editor of the NV. Y. Tribune thus 
gracefully notices our JourNaL. He says: 


The PurenoLocicaL JourNAL for January commences 
anew volume with a number distinguished for the vari- 
ety, popular character, and adaptation to the times, of its 
contents, under the skillful editorial care of Mr. 8. R. 
Wettis. It contains an interesting sketch of the life of 
Major-General Banks, accompanied by a good likeness of 
the original; a dry chapter on ‘‘ Mummiez,” with illustra- 
tions ; a collection of curious facts relating to ‘ Dreams ;” 
a full revelation of tne “ Secret of Beauty,” and an endless 
variety of miscellaneous facts and discussions which are 
often amusing, and always good to read even in “the best 
regulated families.” 


In reply to which we beg to say, ‘‘ Thank you, 
sir,” and to promise something still more inter- 
esting as we proceed—something, indeed, which 
“the best regulated families” can not do with- 
out. 


Our NV. Y. Sun, “ which shines for all,” says: 

The PnrENOLoGIcAL JOURNAL makes its appearance 
for January very much imp:oved. It is a publication de- 
signed to disseminate useful in‘ormation, worth double 
the subscription price. 


The World goes into the merits of the subject 
more in detail. It says 


The Pnrenorocrcat Journat commences with tho 
January number its thirty-ninth volume, It is now edited 
by Samvuet R. We ts, of the firm of Fowler and Wells, 


and its contents are unifirmly entertaining, instructive, _ 


and excellent. Among the features of the new volume 
will be portraits, biographies, and phrenological charac- 
ters of distinguished persons, and articles profusely illus- 
trated upon subjects of intere:t pertaining to Etbnolo.y, 
treating of the rclations of the races of men ; upon Physi- 
ology, giving imporiant facts in relation to every portion 
of the human anatomy; upon Phrenology, furnishing ey- 
erything new concerning this interesting science; upon 
Physiognomy, noticing the y rious charactcristics indica- 
ted by different formations of feature ; upon Paychology, 
commenting on all that is curious and noticeable in the 
manifestatioas of the spiritual nature; in fact, upon all 
interesting subjects in this range of investigation, bearing 
upon the improvement of the mind and body, and the re- 
lations of man to man. 


es 
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Qoeiry. 


TT OO 
Poeiry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets puets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 
Ou, call not this a vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow ; 
One half the grief that o’er us comes 
From self we often borrow. 
The earth is beautiful and good: 
How long will man mistake it ? 
The folly is within ourselves— 
The world is what we make it. 


Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 

Instead of meeting cares half-way, 
They would not so appall us. 

Earth has a spell for loving hearts— 
Why should we seek to break it? 

Let’s scatter flowers instead of thorns— 
The world is what we make it. 


If truth and love and gentle words 
We took the pains to nourish, 

The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord flourish. 

Oh, has not each some kindly thought ? 
Then let’s at once awake it; 

Believing that, for good or ill, 
The world is what we make it. 





Questions oF ‘‘GunERAL Interest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 


“next number.” Your * Bust Tuoreuts” solicited. 





Tap Sout.—cC. C. 1. Is the soul the same as 
the mind? or are they different entities? oris the soul part 
of the mind? What work treats on tnis subject? 


Ans. We regard the soul as made up of the intellectual 
and moral nature of man, or that these at least are the 
central, distinguishing elements of it. It is that which 
makes man, not brute. The lower animals have mind to 
a certain extent, but they have not the upper brain, rea- 
son, imagination, and those moral sentiments which con- 
stitute mana moral and aecountable being. 

It perhaps can not be asserted that some of the facul- 
ties which are possessed by the lower animals in common 
with man sha‘l not be immortal, and coustitute an element 
of the soul-life, and thus belong to our immortal state ; 
dignity, courage, and social affection, in a modified form, 
wiil doubtless be characteristic of the immortal human be- 
ing. But itis a sufficient answer to your question to say 
that the intellectual powers and moral feelings will con- 
stitute the soul of man; if any of the other powers shall 
constitute, as it were, its fringe, it will of course be fit and 
appropriate. What the future life shall be, in all its pe- 
culiarities and phases, is known to no living man; and 
the Scriptures say, “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” Whatever faculties we may want in the future l,fe 
which belong to this, we shall have, and they will consti- 
tute a part of that which we understand by the word sout. 

Metaphysical and theological works generally spesk of 
the soul asa thing accepted, and, for the most part, under- 
stood, without At a8 to define its nature elaborately. 
Noah Webster will give you about as much information on 
the subject as any one. 


2. What is the best work out on the anatomy of the brain 
and skull? 
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Ans. “Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain” is the best 
work that has ever been published on that subject, but it is 
now out of print. Sometimes a few stray copies can be 
found. ‘Gray’s Aratomy” is now at the head of that class 
of works, but it treats of the whole system. Price $7: 
Postage 50 eents, 

In regard to different phrenologists disagreeing in mark- 
ing charis, we have only to say that no essential dis- 
agreement should occur. Where this is the case, we sup- 
pose that some of the parties are not qualified for their 
task. But physicians, educated in the same school, will 
sometimes differ in their estimate of disease; and all 
sciences which are administered by judgment, and not by 
mathematics, will be liable to slight difference in adminis- 
tration. 


Size or Bratn.—J. 8. Does the size of the head 
always indicate the power which enables one to accom- 
plish great things afler having set out? I have noticed 
many instances uf persons having Jarge heads who were 
unabie to understand or to apply their minds to one object 
as Others of smaller heads; those haviug smaller heads 
always excelling, their ambition being greater, I am 
satisfied, ia my own mind, that thoze who have large heads 
are not the be-t scholars, taken as a class, but on the con- 
trary those having mevium-sized heads and of a nervous 
disposition. Some seem to be very quick motioned, nery- 
ous, and perhaps can not stand so nard a pull for a long- 
time as others, but while they work they make their mark. 
There are some also who make a rough appearance, are 
rather awkward in whatever they undertake, yet they bave 
the “stuff” in them which will come out by hard labor. 
In our higher schools, debating socielies have an import- 
ant place. There are but comparatively few who take an 
active part in them, and excel ia each branch. Some can 
do nothing but write; others*speak only, and extempora- 
neously best, and a few write and speak. It is a question 
with me whether one who can speak wed? off-hand, and is 
no writer at the outset, can ever learn to write well. Itis 
the highest ambition-of many young men of to-day to be- 
come distinguished speakers, and they wish to know how 
to writs. Is it not best for one who, by hard Jabor, has 
found himself able to cope with our best scademical 
speakers, but has little talent for writing, to push ahead, 
and take up some profession in life that will need more or 
less of eloquence to insure success? What is youropinion 
of one for the ‘* stump” who has Language large, Compar- 
ison, Human Nature, Causality, and Firmness large, and 
Excitability and Activity “ great,” and Self-Esteem and 
Conscientiousness, ete., * full,” with size of head 223 inches. 
He has a kind of restless, nervous disposition, and no love 
for quiet occupations, but something exciting, calling him 
here and there continually ?” 


Ans. Large heads are not so likely to be so well sus- 
tained by the body as heads of smaller dimensions. 
Where tne head is too large for the body, it is like giving 
a horse as much wagon as he can draw without any load 
init. Besides, there are many persons with large heads 
who have a du'l, sluggish temperament. Those who have 
medium-sized heads and good-sized bodies have a more 
harmonious temperament, better health, and are able to 
use the power they possess—hence they succeed. In re- 
gard to the cases of this sort which you mention, you say 
they have a nervous disposition—that is to say, a keen, act- 
ive, susceptible nature. One scholar excels in one thing, 
and another in another, because some phrenological or- 
gans qualify them for ove department better than another. 
Those who are slow to develop what is in them have gen- 
erally a predominance of the Motive temperament; they 
learn slowly, but it sticks fast when they get it. They are 
like winter apples ripezing late and moderately, but are 
substantial and valuable when ripened. 

The difference in persons about writing and speaking 
depends, to a great extent, upon their Perceptive organs, 
including Languege and the temperament. Sometimes 
large Cautiousness prevents one from speaking off-hand 
on account of embarrassment, but he eau write in private 
without embarrassment and read it. But we are of the 
opinion that there might be ten good speakers where there 
now is one, if proper care were tuken in training them in 
elocution and off-hand public speaking as they are going 
through their school training. Our school books are 
almost exclusively made up of the most lordly style of 
composition. The o!d “English Reader” is made up of 
extracts from the writings of Blair, Addison, and others of 
their stamp; and the modern school books with the 
choicest passages of the orations of Webster and others, 
giving to the pupil an idea that he must talk like Web- 
ster or Cicero in his debating society and elswhere, or he 
makes an utter failure. If, on the other hand, school 
books were arranged with enough of the Addisonian and 
Websterian style to give breadth and grandeur to the pu- 
pil’s conceptions, but chiefly of a cvlloquial form of ¢ ‘mpo- 
sition, and if the present teachers of schdols would be less 
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ornate and stately in*their style of speaking to their pupils— 
in short, if students in their public efforts would talk in- 
stead of spraz, they would make far more progress in the 
art of public speaking. Nearly all students have the 
spread-cazle style of composition, not because the young 
mind is not simple and direct in its nature, but because of 
the incorrect method of training the mind. The debating 
society is perhaps the very best place to bring out this 
speaking quality. 

To your last question we say public lecturing on tem- 
perance, or some other subject, or the active practice of 
the law would meet the wants of your mind. 


Hircucock anp Macacray.-—B. C. At what time 
in the PHrenoLocioat Journat were the biography and 
character of Edward Hitehcock and Thomas B. Macaulay 
published ? 


Ans. Neither were ever published in the JourNAL. 


Discrepancres.—J. H. L. We can not under- 
take to harmonize or expla’n the discrepancies which dif- 
ferent phrenologists may make in examinations of heads, 
Nor can we, without more information than you give us, 
undertake to decide why a man, who is pronounced to 
have ceriain organs large, does uot manifest the qualities 
attributed to him. Perhsps he does not manifest any of 
his qualities so strongly as the head would indicate. His 
brain may be sluggish, or depressed in its action by bad 
habits. We should like to see the man and investigate 
the case. 

“Two Women In One Houss.”’—b. U. R. asks: 
“Ts it true that two or more women, of d:fierent families, 


ean rarely agree to conduct their household affairs together, 
and is it caused by a defect of education ?” 


Ans. We believe it is true, in general, that they can not 
agree where each has equal rights and authority; but in 
these cases there are always men in the question. A 
hundred young women will work in a shop or factory, and 
agree quite as well as men. Disagreement in the house- 
hold must be attributed to the fact that they have formed 
a partnership with men, and it might be fiir to claim that 
the men were the cause of the disagreement since women 
alone ean agree well enough. There is something con- 
nected with the demestic relation which seems to require 
individuality, isolation, and Tetinggnent ; and though the 
men can go to the shop and store’ and conduct their com- 
merce and manufactures harmoniously, in general, their 
wives, living in the same family, or same house in differ- 
ent families, are very apt to jar or disagree. Not that we 
believe women per se are more quarrelsome, but because 
the domestic domicile or home, from its very nature, 
should be exclusive and separate from all interference or 
jealousies. 

Sart, Mink, ntc —S. B. G. asks: “Is salt 
who'esome as itis used? If not, how are we to get along 
withont i??? © Whut is your opinion of milk as an article 
of food for adults?” “ How should quinsy, or enlargement 


of the tonsils, be treated? Should the tonsils be taken off— 
and does the disease cause deafuess ?” 


Ans, Salt, as it is commonly used, is not wholesome. If 
used at all, it shou!d be in moderate quantities. Meat, on 
which salt is most frequen ly used by people, is eaten en- 
tirely fresh :by the meat-eating animals; and the dog or 
cat that has been compelled to eat meat that is salted, 
more or less, will always select that which has no salt and 
eat it first, afterward that which is salted least, and last of 
a!l, if hungry. that which is considerably salt. Many per- 
sons live without salt at all, and thrive quite as well as 
those who eat itin a moderate degree, and much better than 
those who eat it largely. In regard to milk as an article 
of diet for adults, there are various opinions. Some con. 
stitutio:s are made unduly fat by eating it. Some others 
find it not so digestible as other kinds of ford. But we 
believe that generally milk may be taken with profit by 
adults. There are various ways of treating quinsy. One 
of the best.s te keep the whole tystem In good condition 
by proper diet and otber nygienic agencies. A wet band- 
age around the neck, with flannel over it, is perhaps as 
good a method to treat quincy, when it becomes estab- 
lished, as any other. The tonsils can be removed, without 
injury to the patient, by a skillful surgeon. The hearing 
may bo affected by the diseased condition of that part of 
the throat, by suspending the action of the Eustachian 
tubes. 


Puystognomy. B. I. L.—What is the best work 
on physiognomy ? 

Ans,—The PurEnoLogicaL Journat for 1863 and 1864. 
There is no reliable book on the subject. 
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Artistic AnATomy.—A. F. Can you procure 
me a work on the Proportions of the Human Figure, also 
a work on Anatomy in covnection with sculpture? By 
answering me throngh the medinm of your JouRanu and 
stating price in New Brunswick currency, you will oolige. 

Ans. We know no work devoted exclusively to the pro- 
portions of the human figure, but there are various books 


that contain the essential rules on that subject. You will 


probably find them in either of the following, which cover. 


your second subject: ‘* Artistic Anatomy of the Human 
Figure,” by Henry Warren, price 65 cents; * Faris’ Ar- 
tistic Anatomy of the Human Figure,” 1 vol. 8mo. with 
Altas of 24 plates, price about $15. New Brunswick cur- 
rency will be received at the rate at which it can be ex- 
changed on the day of its reception, but as that varies, we 
can not state the price in that currency. 


Taat “ Pror.,’”’ E, H. W.—If the coat referred 
to fits the customer, it matters litle whether it was made 
for him or not. We presume you are right about the case 
being one of partial insanity. , 


HE. E. E.—The ease of your pupil is interesting. 
Will you send us her likeness? 1f convenient, a front 
view and a three-quarter view. Let them be taken 
rather dark, so that the form of the forehead will not be 
burned or faded out, and we will give our opinion of the 
case. See our “ Mirror of the Mind” for instructions. 


EH. D. H.—What would you call the size of a 
head measuring 21 inches asound the base, 14 inches from 
ear to ear over Firmness, 11} inches around Individuality, 
and 12} inches from Individuality over the top of the head 
to Philoprogenitiveness ? 


Ans.—That is about average size for a man weighing 
150 Ibs., or full size for a woman weighing 120 lbs. Fora 
child of 10 years of age it would be deemed large. 





Sturrertnc. J. R. T.-At present we can do 
nothing better than to refer you to the PurrNoLoGicaL 
Journaw for August, 1863, p. 54, where the cause and 
means of cure are pointed out. 


Mostc. L. M. N.—1. Would it be “nonsense” 
to attempt the study of music at twenty-seven years of age 
if there be a great desire to do so, tog-ther with a tolera- 
bly good ear and a determination to succeed? 

Ans.—No, it would not be “ nonsense.” 

2. Would two years, of, say, two hours’ practice a dav, 
enable one to play so that it would be a pleasure to them? 

Ans.—Yes, if that practice be properly directed. 


Famrty ResemBLancrs, ETC —1. If my father re- 
sembles his mother, and my mother resembles her f.ther, 
could you tell from my organization alone which of my 
parents I resemble? 


Ans.—Not with certainty. 


2. Can the color of the hair, eyes, etc., be told with cer- 
tainty in a blindfulu examination ? 


Ans.—No. 


8. Can phrenologists discover and take into account a 
magnetic influevee proceeding from the organs ? 

Ans.—Yes. 

4, Would you consider the marriage of a person of bil- 
ious temperament to one of sanguine temperament as 
physically correct ? 

Ans.—Yes; but it would be better if there was a blend- 
ing of the lymphatic in the wife. 





Publishers Department, 


Anytuinc You Wanr.—From the 
purchasing of Books, Stationery, Gardeh, Flower, and 
Field Seeds, Agricultural Implemeuts, Watches, Hats, 
Caps, and Coats, Fire-Arms, Surveyors’ Compasses, Spy- 
Glasses, Nautical, Mathematical, and Suryical Instru- 
men's, Drygoods and Groceries, Faney Articles, Washing 
Machines, Clothes-Ringers, Baby-Jumpers, Perambulat- 
ors, Lecturing Appuratus, Manikios, Anatomical Pirates, 
Drawings, Busts, Skulls. Portraiis, Musical Instruments, 
ete., we are in the daily practice of sending by post, ex- 
press, and #s freight, anyiiing which our patrons may 
wish to purchase in this murket. We fill orders daily 
fiom all parts of the world; but our largest orders come 
from the pioneers in California, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Nebraska. Minnesota, Washington Territory, and 
tne British N. A. Provinces Our trade witn Europe is 
becoming extensive; snd, through our Patent Office De- 
pariment, we ure renderng important services to the in- 
ven'ors in both hemisvheres. 

Write plamly, staling what you want, inelosing the 
amount, with a pre-pa'a envelope addressed to yuur-e:f, 
and you may expect a reply by re.urn post. 
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Prices.—We are now tasting the 
sweets of high prices. California “jumps,” a few years 
ago, were not more extravagant than are the prices now 
fixed on all eatables, drinkables, and wearables. But 
money—currency—is plentiful and cheap. If greenbacks 
“do not grow on every bush,” they find their way into 
everybody’s poekets, and there never was so much money 
so universally diffused in this country as now; and this 
permits laborers, mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, 
and others, each and all, to put their prices up. The con- 
sequence is we pay double for what we get, be it services, 
food, clothing, rents, or other commodities. ° 

The cost for paper, printing, engraving, folding, stitch- 
ing, and binding is double that of former times. But we 
do net get anything like double rates. And after count- 
ing cost, we see very clearly that we must increase our 
rates, or lose heavily. We shall, however, furnish sub- 
scribers at ihe rates agreed upon, ¢. ¢., $1 50 for the year, 
and all subscriptions sent us before the first of July will 
be supplied at that price, after which it is probable that 
the subscription price of the Journat will be $2 year, 
and we think we can make it worth even double that price 
to every reader. 


A Goop Pran.—It has become the 
custom, with all practical, common-sense people, to in- 
close an envelope, addressed to themselves, with stamp 
fixed in its place, in which to convey answers to their let- 
ters. This done, there will be no delay or mistakes. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL enters upon @ new year and yolume with a splendid 
number and under very favorable auspices. It has been 
greatly improved since the return of Mr. Wrtts from Eu- 
rope, and is entitled to augmented support from its friends 
and the public.—Rural New Yorker. 

Cor. Mooze will please accept our thanks for his kind 
commendation, while we, on our part, may promise to 
make the JourNnAL worth to the reader all and even more 
than it costs him. At peace instead of war prices for ma- 
terials, paper, printing, engraving, etc., we could greatly 
improve its guantity if not its quality, 


——__ Ss > oe —_ 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Expose Hm !—A victimized, swin- 
dled, and defrauded public fly to us—journalists—as a 
garroted citizen flies to the police for protection, and we 
are expected to stand guard over Phrenology and to ex- 
pose the wicked pretenders who prostitute our noble sci- 
ence for selfish ends. Letters come to us from the country 
asking us to “ warn the public” against this, that, and the 
other, not reatizing the fact that it would be Zidedows for us 
to publish the truth about these persons. No, we can 
only give the word of alarm, and to inform our readers 
that there ere “false prophets” and impostors in the 
world, that they may not be deceived. 

A letter comes to us from Vermont describing the ec- 
centric freaks of a self-styled “ professor,” who prints on 
his bills a recommendation of Mr. . _We can only 
say in reply that ¢f such indorsement was given, it must 
have been done a long time ago while the man was yet 
sane. Certain it is, he could get no such indorsement now. 

Still others, who aro themselves perverted and de- 


praved, are doing their work—perverting and depraving 
otbers with whoui they come in contact. Some sell ob- 
scene books, drink, gamble, and worse than this, commit 
off-n- es not fit to be named, save in the court calendars. 
We are morufied when these reporis come to us, but 
are not in any way responsibie for their bad conduct. 








How Mucn Can I Maku ?—Several 
young phonographers ask this question. We rep'y, from 
$5 to $50 per week, depending on capacity. A fairly ed- 
ucated young man who can write from 150 to 170 words 
a minute, would earn from $15 upward a week ; and if he 
ein write 200 wo'ds a minute, he can command the highs 


est rates. 

Fr reporting sermons, from $5 to $10 are paid. For 
speeches, orations, on special occasions, more than this. 

or reporting law cases, still higher rates are paid. If we 
are correctly informed, Mr. Pitman lately received some 
$3,000 for reportng the proceedings «f a recent-court- 
murtial in the West. Lsw reporters in New York have 
earned in a single week $100; but this is not permanent. 
We think Phonography promises the best investment 
which a young man who is dependent on his own ener- 
gies can make of his time, 
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Aatent Othce Department, 


Cotutns’ IMprovep Mopr or Trarninc Hors.— 
The above engraving represents in perspective an im- 
proved mode of training hops, invented by Mr. FrupErio 
W Coxtuiys, of Morris. Otsego County, N. Y., for whom 
a patent, dated December 1, 1863, was obtained through 
our office. 

Previous to Mr Collins’ invention—as the farming and 
especially the hop-growing community are well aware— 
hops had been trained vertically through their entire 
length, and consequently very long pofes were required 
for this purpose. In this state of things those engaged in 
raising hops were very commonly obliged to depend 
upon others for their supply of poles, and frequently 
these were required to be transported from a consider- 
able distance, and obtained at no smallexpense. The in- 
ventor has obviated this difficulty by placing a short pole 
or stake only sufficiently-long to support the vine to the 
point at which it usually commences to bear in each hill, 
and then training the hops horizontally from that point 
upon twines extended across the tops of the poles from 
hill to hill, the twine being fastened firmly to each pole 
near the top, and extending to the top of the pole in the 
contiguous hill. The result of this arrangement is that 
the bearing portion of the hop vine is trained horizon- 
tally upon the twines, where it receives the rays of the 
sun to better advantage, is less exposed to the effects of 
windy weather, and the fruit is much more easily and 
conveniently gathered. The yield is said by those who 
have tried this method to be very much increased by it, 
and the quality of the fruit improved. But a primary 
advantage, and one which hop-gruwers must, we think, 
appreciate, is the great reduction in the cost of setting out 
a hop-yard, which this improvement accomplishes. 

Mr. Collins has also taken steps to secure his invention 
abroad. Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Collins. as above, or Mr. William H. Pratt, 
Guilford, Chenango County, N. Y. 








Wuicr 1s Best?—It is almost too late in the 
day to recommend the sewing machine as a usefal article 
ina family. No well-regaluted household is without one. 
This question settled, the next thing to do is to select the 
one best suited to your requirements. Both of the editors 
of the ome Journal have long had the Grover & Baker 
machine in their households, and can speak from expe- 
rience. We therefore have no. hesitation in saying that 
we like this machine, and for the following reasons: 1st, 
It is more simple, durable, and less liable to derangement 
than others, 2d. It sews from ordinary spools, end no re- 
winding of thread is necessary. 3d. It sews with equal 
facility all fabrics, the most delicate and the heaviest, and 
wiih all kinds of thread, silk, cotton, or finen. 4:h. Its 
seam is so strong and elastic that it never breaks. 5th. It 
fastens both ends of theseam by its own operation. 6th. 
Its seam, though cut at every sixth stitch, remains firm, and 
neither runs nor ravels inwear. But, besides the above 
qualities to recommend the * Grover & Baker,” it has a 
faculty which no other machine possesses: it makes beau- 
tiful embroidery withont any change of arrangement.— 
Tome Journal. 

Ticut Boots.—The “ pest’’ of fashionable feet 
is tight boots. What agony they cause! what crops or corns 
they cause to grow, and what ugly-looking feet they beget! 









TRAINING “HOP'S. 
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The extent of the suffering from tight boots is very great, 
a3 nearly all old men and most young men do know by 
painful experience, How those barbarians, the Chinese, 
must suffer by having their feet so pinched, and all for the 
sake of “foolish fashion!” But we—sensible Americans 
—are coming to a better “understanding.” And now we 
may have boots to fit the feet, instead of an abortive at- 
tempt to make the feet fit the boots. The new patent last 
invented by Mr. J. C. PLumer, of Boston, is, we are glad 
to know, coming into general use, and all sensible people 
will znsist on having their shoes and boots made on this 
improved last. We haye ¢réed them, and simply wish all 
our friends and patrons to enjoy the same luxury. Let 
shoemakers use the ‘* Plumer” last. 








Hiterury Motices. 


[4u works noticed in Ton PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annenxed.] 








A Critican History or tar Dootrinn or A Fu- 
rurt Lirn, with a complete bibliography of the subject. 
By William Rounseville Alger. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs, 1864. [Price, $3 50.] 


With such a work as this before us, we can not help 
feeling some regret that we have not the broad pages of a 
quarterly at command in whi to do it something like 
justice. As itis, we must put aside the labor of years with 
merely a paragraph. The quarteriies will no doubt do 
their duty by it. The learning, research, and industry, 
the results of which are laid before the public in thia vol- 
ume, are truly astonishing. Mr. Alger has shrunk from no 
toil and has shown himself competent for every task. The 
result isa work of which any scholar may well be proud— 
a complete, systematic, and lucid view of the whole mo- 
mentous subject of the life to come. The details are 
thoroughly elaborated and grouped; no mere collection 
of facts, but facts transmitted by thought, and presented in 
their relations.’ Perfect distinctness of topic and clearness 
of statement chararterize the work. Each thing is placed 
under its proper head. There is neither confusion, vague- 
ness, nor dubious language, The s'and-point from which 
Mr. Alger looks at his subjec\ is that of “ hberal Chris- 
tianity” (so called), and the orthodox reader will find much 
in his work to which he can not subscribe, but in regard 
to its value and importance as a historical exposition of the 
subject there can be no difftrence of opinion. 





Oprn-Atr Grapn Curture.—A practical Treatise 
on the Garden and Vineyard Culure of the Vine and 
the Manufacture of Domestic Wine. By John Phin. For 
sale by Fowler and Wells. [Price, $1 25.] 


The grapevine requires cureful and proper manage- 
ment at this season of the year, in trimming the vines 
particularly. So much attention is now given to the sub- 
ject of grape culture, that we shall no doubt realize soon 
the prediction made by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Presi- 
dent of the United States Pomological Society, made a few 
years since at a meeting of the Society at Washington, 
D.C., “ That the peopie of the United States would within 
twenty-five years sit under iheir own vine and fig-tree, and 
drink as a common beverage the wines of their own vin- 
tage.” A reference to Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia, wé find the only work recommended on the manage- 
ment of the vine is Phin’s Open-Air Grape Culture.” 
DPhis book should be in the hands of all grape-growers. 
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Lirz.AND CorrmsponpEncr oF THEopoRE PARKER. 
_ By John Weiss. In two volumes, with portraits and 


other illustrations. New York: D. Aj . 
1884, [Prive $64 ew York: D. Appieion & Co., 


In Mr. Weiss, Theodore Parker has found a sympathetic 
and earnest biographer—one who saw him from the point 
of view of a friend and a disciple, and, loving and ad- 
miring him, has set his life before the world in the light 
of the reverend affection which he awakened in the hearts 
of those who knew him best. To those who belong to the 
particular school of thinkers of which Mr. Parker was the 
representative, this work, and especially the correspond- 


ence which makes up so large a part of it, will be hailed © 
If 


with delight and esteemed an inestimable treasure. 
those who receive the Seriptures as, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, a revelation from God, are disposed 
to sit down to the perusal of these volumes, they must ex- 
pect to find much in them that will prove exceedinyly of- 
“fensive to their religious sentiments. Theodore Parker 
was a strong, earnest, honest man, but not a Christian 
believer, and saw in the Lord’s Supper only “a heathen- 
ish rite” and in the miracles of the Bible a collection of 
“myths ;” and what hc thought he was never afraid to say. 


RamBies AMona Worps--their Poetry. Wit, and 


Wisdom. By William Swinton. New York: Dion 
Thomas, 1864, [Price, $1 50.] 


The reader should not let the title of this book mislead 
him. It is not at all dictionaryish. It is a lively, racy, in- 
teresting work, and none the less a useful one. It will be 
read with zest and afterward referred to with profit. The 
information it contains is varied and extensive and is con- 


veyed in a style at once elegant and lucid. If you don’t | 


believe that there is more in words than is obvious at first 
sight, read Mr. Swinton’s book and be convinced, 


APPLETON’S Unitep Strares Postan Guips, con- 
taining the chief Regulations of the Post-office Depart- - 
ment avd a Complete List of Post-offices throughout the 
United States, with other Information for tne People. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, [Published quarterly 
at $1 a year.] 

A useful work, prepared at the request and under the 
sanction of the Postmaster-General of the United States, 
and js designed to meet a want which has heretofore ex- 
sted—the publications of the Department and those by 
private enterprise hith@fto having been made up solely 
of voluminous laws and regulations necessary for the 
guidance of postmasters, but of no great yalue to the 
public generally. 


Tar NationaL Dept, Taxation, CURRENCY, AND 
Banking System of the United Sates, with some Re- 
marks ou the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
By James Gallatin. New York: Hosford & Ketcham, 
1864. [Price, 25 cents.] 


A well-written pamphlet of 61 pages on a subject of much 
interest and importance to everybody. Mr. Gallatin crit- 
icises Mr, Chase pretty sharply, but not captiously or un- 
kindly. Wedorot pretend here to pass a judgment upon 
the doctrines of the work. 





* « 
‘A Historica, War-Mar oF THE SOUTHERN AND - 


Borper States. New York: Phelps & Watson. 
A handsome map with the principal strategic points 
and the various battle-grounds marked on it. A brief 
description of the battles and skirmishes of the war is 
prefixed. 25 cents. 
Mr. Horacy Waters sends us the following new 
music: * Sweet Little Nell!” song and chorus, Words by 
M. E. Kidder—music by Mrs. Parkhurst. 
“ Weep no more for Lily,” song and chorus. Music by 
Mrs. Parkhurst—ywords by Mrs. W. V. Porter. 
“The Angels are Hovering Near.” Words by H. W. 
Adams—musie by Mrs. Parkhurst. 
“ Angel Mary”—a ballad. Words and music by Mrs 
Parkhurst. 7 : Aik 
Foster’s Melodies—No. 21,“ Mr, and Mrs. Brown,” a 
comic duet, by Foster. No. 24, ‘When O'd Friends 
Were Here.” Foster, No. 18, “If You’ve Only Got a 
Moustache.” — : 
Epwarp Conk in, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet ably advocating ‘‘ Mr. Benton’s Policy 
of Developing the Mineral Lands of the United States,” 
and showing the necessity of furnishing access to the’ 
Rocky Mountains by the construction of the Northern and 
Ceniral Pacific Railway. It is shown that the opposite 
policy is highly detrimental to the best interests of the 


country. 
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Advertisements 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We Can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1'th of the month. 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklya, L. I. 


HARLDS Il. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HE GRAPE CULIURIST, 

Now in press, and will be issued in a 
few days. The Grape Culturist, a plain, 
practicat treatise on the cultivation of the 
native grap». Full and explicit directions 
are given for prepanares by cutsings in the 
open air and under glass; also the best 
method of grafiing, layer ny, pruning, train- 
ing, hybridizing, growing trom seed, build- 
ing propagating houses anit hot-beds, gar 
den culture, vineyard culture, diseases, 
insects, description of varieties, and a gen- 
eral review of the various systems of training 
In use. More fully illustrated than any 
other work heretofore issued upon the.sub- 
jeet. Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, 

ANDREW 8. FULLER, 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















G B. FOWLER AND CO., Manufactur- 
e ers and Dealers in Fowler’s Cele- 
pated Adding Machines. Price Five Dol- 
ars. 

A DESIDERATUM. 

This nove? invention combines cheapness 
and simplicity with accuracy and speed, and 
supplies a want long felt by Book-keepers, 
Accountants, Lumber Dealers, and busivess 
men generally. As an economizer of ts2a¢ 
an mental labor tt stands unrivaled. 

("Toe machine or tabiet will be found 
e-peciaily adapted “for latlymg Lumber, 
weight of Metals, Hides, Grain anu Coal; 
als» jor taking the number of yards or frac- 
tions 0! yards in un invoice of Dr)-Goods, a 
Proot Rale in proving a column of figures, 
a Cash Rule fur registering cash sales of the 
day, etc., etc, 

Machines, with fall directiotis, sent to 
Agents on receipt of reta'l price, and should 
orders be received by the quantity there 
after, they will be credited wth the differ- 
ence between the wholsale and retail price 
on the first order. 

(2 Good practical men as Avents want- 
ed to sell machines and territory. To such 
we offer great inducements. Send stamp 
for a circular contain‘ng References and 
Testimonials from business m-n. Address, 

G. B. FOWLER AND CoO., 
87 Park Row (Room 21), New York, 


REES AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 
—seciduous and evergre -n, Fruit and 
Ornamental. in all sizes, as iow rates. Pur- 
chasers should send for new Priced List for 
1864 before purchasing etsewhere.  Car- 
riage paid to Boston, Newport, and New 
York. . B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth. Mass. 








; CONPERCBLE SHELTER FENUK, 


Footr’s Patent, Deo. 173ru, 1961. 

A suhstastial poriubls boar Fence with 
adjustabie braces, ud prable to uneven 
ground, bigh winds, and freshets. Its chief 
econymic feature— 

A FENCE IN SUMMER; 
A SHELTER IN WINTER. 

Tke panels of fence doubled tozether, the 
boards interlap like a Venetian blind, form 
@ rain-proof shelt«r. Tne sectiuns united 
form an unlim:ted variety, ai endless eom- 
binatioa of neat. house-form. struc ures, por- 
table and raid proof, viz., Sheds for sheep, 
catiic, poultry, Wool, bay, and produce. 
Portab'e barns with nay lofis. P rtavie 
Huts, Booths Sbanties Cubins with lofts and 
Wines. Portable Vents for sugar-boilers, 
lumbermen, miners, sutlurs urlisis, ete. 
Capacious barcacks, Rope-walks, ec., all 
instantly convertible into a fence again, 


SIMLPE AND UNIFORM IN CON- 
STRUCCION ; 
easily and cheaply built by any farmer. (See 
engraving in the S ientific American of 
Dec. 26th.) Terms: Farm liceuse for SO 
acres or less, $5 ; over 80 acres, 5 cents per 
acre. States, counties, and township rights 
negotiated on favorable terms, For further 
information please address 
H. C, FOOTE, Co, A. 127th N.Y. V., 
Port Royal, 8. 0. 





4 Velvet and Brus:els Carpetings from 
the most celebrated English manufactories, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON S 

TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS. 


Also. 
LOWELL THREE-PLY anv INGRAIN 


CARPETS. 
Also a large assortment of 
HEARTH-RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, 


DRUGGETS, TABLE ann PIANO- 
COVERS, WHITE anp COLORED 
HOLLAND ann GOLD WINDOW- 
SHADES, FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS from 
three to eighteen feet wide, 
AT REASONABLE PRIOES. 
All goods are guaranteed. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 

No. 99 Bowery. 

(S™ Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


NALESMEN WANTED. Salaty paid. 
Apply (with stamps) to HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mass. 38-4 


UMAN SKELETONS ; imported from 
France. ANAToMICAL CHarts, MAN- 
IKINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 3808 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Mavhines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York 


RAPE VINES. First-class vines. of 
Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, 
Delaware, Diana. Hartford, Prolific, Iona, 
Isabella, Rogers, No. 4. 15. and 19, and many 
other varieties for sale as low as vines of the 
same quality can be had elsewhere, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


My st ck of Strawberry Plants is not large, 
but I will sell at the same prices as last sea- 
son. Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Boston 
Pine, Austin, Downer, etc, etc., at $6 per 
1000. Priced catalogues sent free to all ap- 
plicants. 

I have also a good stock of Raspberries, 
Currants, Blackberries, etc , at low rates. 

A. 5. FULLER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














R. S.B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED MAG- 

NETIC MACHINES, 429 Broadway, 

Price $14. Orders received by FOWLER & 
WELLS. It. 








ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS 
or Toupees mide of the very best ma- 
terials, and warranted not to shrink or turo 
up behind, at prices 25 per cent. lower than 
any other establishment in the city. Ladies’ 
Wigs, Half Wiss, Braids, Bands, Carls, etc., 
always on hand or made to order. 
Gentlemen residing in any part of the 
States can have Wigs or Toupees made 10 
order by sending their Measure and sample 
of Hair; and if not approved of to be re- 
turned. 
VY, LAINE’S Inratiisie Metruop or 
MwasuRine THE Heap. 


No. 1. Round the head............ Inehes. 
“© 2, From Temple to Temple be- 
low the Crown........ ... 


“ 8. From the Hair on the Fore- 
head to the Pole ofthe Neck. “ 
<4, From, Ear to Bar! 02.5% «005 sf 


Victor Laine’s Improved Liquid Hair Dyc. 


This world-renowned Hair Dye is su- 
perior to any other for Dyeing a Natural 
Black or Brown. For sale or applied. 
Prices: large size, $1 25 ; small size, 75 cts. 

VIOTOR LAINE’S 
Hair Dye and Wig Factory, 
66 Chatham Street, Sweeny’s Hotel, N. Y. 


pan FLANNEL ARMY AND 

TRAVELING SH{RTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
per dozen. 

(> Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
CGentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Sanal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Three-ply Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T, MoLAUGHLIN, AcEnt. 














.and New York. Seeds ee ks mail. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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CUSTOM BOOT-MAKERS 


NOW IN POSSESSION OF OUR MOST RECENT 
AND IMP20VED MODELS OF LASTS, 


TN answer to 

numerous “in- 
dividual” inquir- 
ies in reference to 
the “PATENT 
Last,” and 
“BooTs AND 
) Suro ES” made 

Re) thereon ; how 
Ss and where they 
ENT may be obtained, 

















LUMMER’S PAT 


2 ; the prices, etc, 
Boome oe ete. ; we refer to 
the follow- 


PATENT STAMP ing “custom” 

IN COLORS boot-masers, how 

on one of ‘éach pair of in possession of 

ready-made. our most recent 

andimproved 

models: of Lasrs, originated since July Ist, 
1363. 

Thers are numerous other licensees who 
have lasts from earlier models, which hive 
proved defective in details, not huvi-g 
sufficient “spring,”? or ‘fullness to the 
inside,” which hare given the boots « ten- 
dency to wrinkle, and tread outward. 


A. R. Bills, Rockland, Maine. 

Mellish & Smith, Woodstock, Vt. 

H. M. Anderson, 89 Summer 8t., Boston, 
Mass. 

8. M. Burbank, New Bedford. 

Geo. A. Leicht, 616 Water Street, N. Y. 

J. M. Shultz, Hudson, i 

T. & J. Fearey, Albany, as 

L. B. Slocumb, Schenectady, ee 

H. H. Gray, Little Falls, sf 





Lewis & Co , Utica, “9 
F, Edwards, Rome, & 
BE. A. Andrews, Watertown, ss 


“ 


E. McDougal, Syracuse, - 


M. W. Dodge. Troy, 


J. W. Hatch, Rochester, C. 
T. G. Sholes, Cleveland, Obio. 
Peter Scott, Tole:lo, fe 


C. H. Jenks & Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

J. N. Rose, Pera, fe 

Geo. F. We-s-ls, Detatur, Ill. 

Sidney Lanphear, Springfield, Ill. 

G. M. Knox, Rockford, = 

G. Tendick, Jacksonville, i 

J. T. Jewett, Post Office Avenue, Chicago, 


il. 

Campbell & Sons, Milwaukie, Wis. 

P..W. Peterson, i os) 

A. W. Manning, ce o 

John Daniels, Hartland, SF 

Nelson Rollefson, Stone Bank, ‘ 

C. C. Tyler & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Edward Lefavour, “ “ 

Cc. H. Turner, Fentonville, “ 

William ©. Warriner, Davenport, Iowa. 

W. H. Robison, Dubuque, C3 

Hale & Cox, St. Louis, M'ssouri. 

J. Mills, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard Benkert, Philadelphia, Pa., No. 
716 Chestnut Street. 

De Haven, Philadelphia, Pa., 148 North 
FHighth Street, above Cherry, west side. 

R. E. Loud, New Castle, Penn. 

J. Dunn & Co., Oswego, N. ¥. 

§. B. Wales, Laporte, Ind: 

Wuleu't & Wygant, Meadville, Penn. 

Curtis Davis, Londonderry. Vt. 

©. W. Patterson, Sonth Dedham, Mass. 

James McKnight, Barre (Alton Village), 


N. Y. 
A. H. Goss & Co,, Auburn, N. Y. 
W. P. Hayward, Geneva, ea 
W. & J.P Tozer, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
H, N. Be: rs, Medina, ng 
Thomas Mason, Lockport, 
John H. Derby, Niagara, 
J. C. Field, Buffalo, te 
James Hichenlaub, Jr., Erie, Penn. 
Kimball & Reed, Columbus, Ohio. 
F. P. Haldy, Cincinnati, ce 
D. McKenzie & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
kobert James, MM “ 


ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 

For the use of Merchants, Drugygists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, New 
York. Circular sent free. Specimen sheets 
of Type, Cuts, etc., six cents. 


“ 
Oke 








RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 164. 

Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and 
others. purchasing Seeds in small or large 
quantities, by sending a list of what they 
require, will receive the same by return of 
mail, with the lowest possible prices an- 
nexed for cash. Carriage paid to Boston 


ATSON, 





Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES, 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 


Tuts machine is constructed on entirely 
hew principles of mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hayv- 
ing been examined by the most profound 
experts, and proncunced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following are the principal objections 
urged against Sewing Machines: 

1. Exevssive fatigue to ihe operator. 

2. Liability to get out of order, 

8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repa'ring. 

4. Incapacity to sew every description of 
material. 

5, Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS. 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Zock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
ing on every deserption of maternal, from 
Leather to the fiaest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the cuarsest 
to the finest number. 

Having neither Cum nor Cog Wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 
CHINE! 


It requires fifty per cent. l-ss power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and wonderful simplicity of 
construction, renders it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is guarunteed by the 
Compauy to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a_superior 
article, to c1ll aad examine this Unrivaled 
Machine 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol cit. the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 

COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-8SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SH: RT aND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS. 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 

Religious and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 

PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 

No. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, Guage, Braider, und Corder, com- 
Plete,.ige i cies tt 4a ype fee aco #5) 

No. 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 


sion Table... - =. 2s cen els <2 ete year er $65 
No. 8. Large Manufacturing, with aay 


sion Table... ss. .- 25 see cece cence cece eee 
No. 8. Large Manufucturing, for me 


with Rolling Foot and Oil Cup.......... 8 

One-half hour's instruction is sufficient 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire sutisfuction | 

Agents WANTED for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given. 

Txrus, invariably CasH on delivery 

T. J. McARTHUR & OO., 
~ 454 Broadway. 





RS. WILSON & PHILLIPS’ HYGI- 
D ENIC ESTABLISHMENT, 665 North 
Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 

Electricity, Swedish Movements, Gym- 
nastics, and all agents usable in assisting 
the Remedial Effort, applied on strictly Hy- 
gienic Principles. 2-4 
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HY WILL YOU DYE? 
ALDRICH'S [MPERIAL POMADE 

For Changing Grav, Re’, or Flaxen Hair 
to a beautifal Brown or Black by a few ap- 
plications, without dy+ ing. 

It does not dye tae hair, but by its chemi- 
cal combinations changes the evloring mat- 
ter, causing it to become its original color in 
less tims than spy by other preparation. 

It contains no mneral or other po'son, 
such as sugar of jead, nitrate of silver, etc., 
which all the liquid hair restorers contain, 
an! which are acknowledged to be very in- 
jurious both to the hair and system, and 
have ofien produe+d serious rsults, 

Ii is by far the cheapest preparution. One 
bottle is sufficient in most cases to produce 
the desired eff-ct, after which the hair is 
kept in the most beautiful state by the oc- 
casional use. G@-ve ita fair trial, and if not 
satisfied as to the result, the money will in 
all cases be refunded. 

Ladies will find this Pomade an indispen- 
sable toilet article, both as a hair dressing 
and its agreeable perfume 

Gentlemen whose whiskers have become 
gray can have them restored to a rich dark 
color by the use of the Pomade. 

Prepared ouly by 

ARNOLD ALDRICH, 
870 Broadway, N. Y 

Sent to any part of the United States. 

Price 50 cents. 


Sold by Helmbold, 594 Broadway. 


HE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAN- 
berry is much more easy and successful 
jn the common dry soil of private gardens, 
market gardens, or in field culture, than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and mead- 
ows. The yicld this season. in my method 
of culture, was over 400 busbels per acre. 
Explicit directions for cultivation, with price 
of Oranberry Piants, aed all other usefal 
and ornamental ‘Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, 
wit be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by 
ail. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS. A Weekly Journal of Illas- 
trations on all live subjects, and a National 
and Family Newspaper ir its most. compre- 
nensive sense. Yearly, $3 50. Do not fail 
to see it. Price 8 cts., mailed Free on re- 
ceipt of price. No, 90 Beekman Street. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION, ‘ 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Former'y the Watrr-Curs Journat, 
EDITED LY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 


Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Lise. 


In it 


THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 

together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
puovlic a 


FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 


which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the macses, 


THE LABORING 
H 











CLASSES SHOULD 


VE 1T. 


Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as are of vital interest to all, and ensble 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of sociecy.. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT, 


From no other Journal ean. so much 
valuable information be derived relating to 
healh and the treatment of disease. Re- 
ports are furnisbed for its paves of interest- 
ing cases of medication and treatment, which 
are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in the land. 


THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of interest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health aad 
aiseaas 

new volume commenced January 1st 
1864. Subseriptions cau begin at any tee 
Bn ae back numbers for 1863. can be sup- 
plied. 


TERMS: $1 50 per year in advance ; 
four copies, $53 ten or more copies, $1 each. 
Each siogle subscriber for 1864 is entided to 
a-steel engraving ot Dr. Tran. 

Address R. ‘T TRALL & CO., 
3t No. 15 Laight St., New York. 


AAR 

















GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH 
SEW IN G* MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, 






















VERMONT, 
IOWA, 
INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
NEW ONT, KENTUCKY, 
MICHIGAN. EM ¢ ; 
\OWA... PENNSYLVANIA, 
\NDIANA 
PEMNVLIANIA. f OHIO, 
: ARNE E 
p OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1863. 


SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








PUTNATWS 


CLOT HES-WREINGER. 
PUTNAM CLOTHES-WINGER. 
The onty reliable Self-Adjusting 
Wringer. 
No wood work to swell or split. 
No thumb serews to get out «f or- 
der. 
WARRANTED WITH OR WITH- 
OUT COG-WHEELS. . 
It took ihe First Premium at 
Fitty-seven State and County Fairs 
in 1863, and is, without an exception, 
the best Wringer ever made. 
Instead of believing the statements of parties interested in the sale of other Wringers, 
TRY IT, AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF, 


Test it thoroughly with any and all others, and if not entirely satisfactory, return it. 

Ii, will wring anything from », thread to a bed quilt without alteration. 

Patented in the United States, Enyland, Canada, and Austrslia. 
every town. 








Agents wanted in 


No. 2, $550; No.1, $6; No. A, $8. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
THE PUTNAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 13 Platt street, New York, and Cieveland, Ohio. 
8. C. NORTHROP Agent. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. e 


THE 


Never fail to satis‘y those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever introduced are rapidly su- 





z q seers erseding all others. 
TR BA, s CHIC: ¥ ae pia 20 rece with a 
eee * strvight needle and shuttle, making 
Shuttle Sewing Machines the Lock Stircu, which is alike on 


both sides, and for economy, durabil ty, ela‘ticity, and beauty 's3 the only stitch worthy 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of lif+,” the needle 
throwing out its loop, and then séncing still until the shuttle passes through, when. both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st ong. They are espable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, und making jive stitches to every 
revolution of the balance whee!, aspeed wnegualed by any other shuttle machine in use. 
For these reasons the ‘* Wrerp” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its stmplicity of construction, PowER. 
DuraBiviry, Kase ov MANAGEMENT, 9nd the great beauty and certainty of i's operation. 


EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 


All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clo:hiers, Harness 
Makers, ete., in the couniry, will receive prompt attention. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 
AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 
P. O.—Box 2,t\41. Address 506 Broapway, New Yorr. 


Werep’s Patent Loox Stiton Smwine Macurnes.—No machine has ever made ifs ap- 
pearance in the Sewing Macntne Market which so fully merits the appreciation and pa- 
tronage which meet it everywhere. The workmanship displayed in 1(s finish, the simple 
yet scientific principles of its working, its great strength and absence of friction in its 


parts, he wide range of its capacity, sewing as well the finest muslin or the heaviest leath- | 


er, making the stitch alike on bothsides, its ease of manayement and its durability, render 


ibjus the thing so long needed, yet so long sought for in vain. We fully recommend it to | 


our friends.— Chicago Tribune. 





ASHIONABLE DRESS ELEVATOR. 

Every Lady shovld procure one of 
Madame Demorest’s Imperial Dress: Ele- 
vators. They are indispensable, and the 
most perfect article for raising the dress m 
graceful festoons, or the fashjonable style, 
uniformty all around, Sent/y mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. No, 473 Broad- 
way. 


CAL DEPOT, 545 Broadway. 
The best Eleciro Medical apparatus sup- 
plied at the cheapest rate. Q* 


LANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID BY 
mail, in great variety. Price List now 

ready. B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Miss. 











R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELEOTRI- | 
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THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES, 





HESE Horses are exciting the mos! live~ 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
us a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridie. 
Cll and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York, 





N ERRY’S MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 
i and best juvenile magazine in the 
world. Comme ces its twenty-fourth, year 
with the January number. It co.-tams the 
cheicestand mos: instructive stories, the best 
historical aud descriptive articies, and the 
most iuteresting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the capacity of¥tne young. The 
Puzzie departmens and illustrations are 
uusurpassed. Prizes are givea monthly. 

A new steel enyraved portrait of Hiram 
Hatchet, one of its editors, presented to 
every pew subscriber. eZ 

One of Wheeler and Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to auy one who will, 
obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Sea for a specimen number. 

Now is} the time to subscribe. Terms: 
only $1 a year; single enpies 10 cents. ~ 

J. N. SPEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITH, 

HOW TO TALK, 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete hbrary for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion ean be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which 1s only #2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
805 Broadway, New York. 








SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
Clark’s School Visitor—Vo!. VIIL., 1864. 


Rey, Alexander Clark, Editor. 
NEW TYPE—NEW FEATURES! 


The publisher of this beautiful Monthly 
Day Scboul Magazine, in order to reach all 
parts of the couniry, will send the Visitor 
one year free to one person at any Post- 
Office in the United States, who will act as 
agent. 

Address, with stamp 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1803 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 





MOO Oe 
SEWING MACHINES 


Have won the Highest Premiums at all the 
important Stare and Mechanical Fairs 
where exhibited this season. : 


2 505 Broadway, New York.. 


“The Proper ‘Study of Mankind is Man.” 
MIRROR OF THE MIND; or, Yor 
Character from Your Likeness. Foe 

particulars, send one 8-cent stamp to Fow- | 
LEE AND WELLS, No, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ADAME DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF 
M FASHIONS. The Spring nomher of 
this magmificeat Fashion Magezine will pre« 
sent # brilliaut display of beautiful novelties 
for the Spring Fashions, and some unusual 
and extraordinary attractions, among which 
will be a large Double Mammoth Fashion 
Plate, twice the usual size, and the most 
beautiful Fashion Plate ever offered in a 
magazine in the world, The Sprig num- 
ber will also contain Six Full Size Patterns, 
an elegant Brzid Sheet, with much valuable 
information, ete., all for only 25 cents, or 
yea‘ly subscription, $1 (0, with a premium 
of One Dollar's worth of Extra Patterns. 
Do not fail to subscribe immediately. The 
Agnienltunist and the Mirror of Fashions 
are farnished together for $1 75; Arthur's 
and Peierson’s Magazine and the Mirror of 
Fashions, $2 20; Godey’s Lady's Book and 
the Mirror of Fashions, $2 75, less than the 
eost of Godey’s alone; Demorest’s Illus- 
trated News and the Mirror of Fashions, 
$4 00. Splendid Premiums for C'ubs. 

Address, . Mme. DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


FFICE FOR PATENTS, 803 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
eution of applications for paten‘s in the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acqiawtanee of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 

| patents that cun be furnished by any house 
in A nerica. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
dusted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. Tow, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 


cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suis for infrinzement of patents and in- 
terfering applications reeeive Mr. How’s 
personal attention. Address, FowLer AND 
We tts, No. 3 8 Broadway, New York. 











Tue New-Yorker, 
A COMPLETE WEEKLY MIRROR OF THR WORLD 
Containing the choicest Literary Selections, 
as well as Original Revolutionary Tales, 
Origins] Stories, Original Romances, Read- 
able Editoria's, Original Poems, Portraits, 
and Iilustrailons by the best Art:sts. 


Terms—Inwariably in Advince. 


Single Copies........:. $2 00 per ann 
Two BE Phats: Soh, cietat ore 3 00 2 
Four fy Gasset ave 6 00 ce 
Eight Se eiere-cial aig 11 ¢0 st 


Postmasters and others 
wno get up elubs can 
afterward add single 
POTHOR Abs: ccc naies se 

The parties who send us $11 for a club of 

eight copies (all to be sent to onc address), 
will be entitied to a copy free. 
©. Matnuews, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, New York, 


Specimen Numbers will be sent to all ap- 
plicants for Five Cents ia Postage Currency 


O AGENTS AND DEALETS IN SEED 
and ‘Trees, and to Clubs. My W hole- 
sale Cata'ogue for 1864 is now ready. Car- 
riage of packages paid to Boston, Newport, 

and New York. B. M. WAYLSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


cc 





Tur Crate Microscope. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generatus». It has just re- 
eetved the rst Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOvio State 
Agricultural Fair, It requires 
no focal adjustment, magn’ fies 
about 1) diameters, or 10, 00 
tues, and is so simple that 2 
, child can use it. Lt will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with 
six beautifal mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 onjects, $5. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
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Illinois Central Railroad Lands 


Which are offered for sale are situated within fifteen miles of the Road, and extend the 
whole length of the State, from North to South. 


For all Purposes of Agriculture 


these superior farming lands cannot be excelled. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or 
cighty acres, suited to the settler with small means, or in larger tracts for the capitalists or 
stockraiser. The low prices at which they are sold offer great inducements for a purchase 


atthis time, and it is not surprising that the sales of the past year have been so large, { 


amounting to 221,578 acres for $2,405 976, 


Grain and-Stock Raising. 


in the list of corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands pre-eminently first. Its 
advantages for raising cattle and hogs are too well known to require comment here, For 
sheep raising, the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and Illinois can now 
boast of many of the largest flocksin the country, No branch of industry offers greater 
inducements for investments, 


To Actual Seittiers 


the inducements are so great that the Company has already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the 
sales during the past year have been toa larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
The advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, where his children may grow 
up with all the benefits of education and the best of public schools, can hardly be over- 
estimated. No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, which has trebled 
ji ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


Prices and Terms of Payment: 

The price of lands varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they aresold on long 
credit, on short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is 
made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and the balance in 
one two or three years. A deduction of twenty per cemt. is made to those who pur- 

“chase for cash. Never before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 


Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually 
advance ; the principal in four, five, six, and seven years 


Interest. Privowan | Or the same farm, onshort credit. 


Cash payment,........+...$24,00 INTEREST, PRINCIPAL. 

Payment in one year...... 24,00 Cash puyment,..... ee 916,20  $90,00 
Re two years,.... 24,00 Payment in one vear,..... 10,80 90,00 
es threo ‘ .... 24,00 S two years,.... 5,40 90,00 
ce four  "*... 18,00 ~$100,00 BS three “ 90,00 
we Avaing tf co rsord2,00 100,00 
‘e ibe ds 6,00 100,00 The same firm cna A be pur= 
seven s® Od, 100,00 | chased for $320 in cash. 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the 
lands, will be furnished on application in person or by leiter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Tilinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Til. 
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IFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, IN 
elegant Bindings, by 


VIRTUE, YORSTON, &Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 
No. 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE ART JOURNAL.—The vol- 
ume for 1863 will be ready on the 
24ih of December. coptaming, in ad- 
dition to the regular contents, an il- 
lustrated catalogue of th: Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, Bound 
i SreSD Cloth fo. ce niesieeie< mnie ocd bh $13 00 
TAE VERNON GALLERY. — 150 
Hgvavin gS orig. 288s. FS She 
THE WILKIE GALLERY. — 67 
Everavings 
GEMS OF EUROPEAN Ai 
HNQUAVINGS cree he aes slap cg 35 00 
THE TURNER GA! LERY.—60 En- 
graviogs. Lettered provis on India 
paper, quarto grand eagle size; a 
limited number printed. Bound in 








half. moro@eo. Git. seat cae y.<,s:0 « 100 00 
PIEDMONT AND IPALY. - 144 En- 
TaAVIN GS: aware a Ghaser aliens act 20.00 
SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 
—108 Engravings.................. 18 00 
BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
SOME EPAWIN Ges creccs tec ee ere 12 00 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED.— 
Sy HOvravines.. og. asi sace omnes 12 00 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED.—i20 
Mingrav ingaseges 1! wersbys Hoyo. 2k 18 00 
AMERICAN SCENERY.—12) En- 
eravingers. [5S ONE ea Oe Ae 18 00 


CANADIAN SCENERY.—120 Eng.. 18 00 
SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 

OF IRELAND.—12) Engravings.. 18 (0 
HISTORY OF, _ -THE WAR 

AGAINST RUSSTA.—T74 Steel En- 

eravings ard 7 Maps............. 12 00 
HISTORY OF THE BUITISH EM- 

PIRE IN INDIA AND THE 

EAST.— Engraviogs aud Maps.... 12 00 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- ; 

LAND.—8) Engravings........... 15 00 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL 

ART~.—2,5(0 Enzraviogs on Steel 

and Wiond.% 2, Vole, fc. cs lec 15 00 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STAT#£S.—9) Steel Engravings. 38 

1 


Vols. 
BATTLES OF AMERICA.—50 Steel 
Engravings, 8 Vole. Bound...... 1 
For further particulars, see the Pnb- 
lishers’ extensive Catalogue. 


H AND-MILLS —R. T. TRALL & CO: 
15 Laight Street, New York, keep 





constantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 
Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or parched corn or rusk. 

















READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 
great siudy with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once whoicsome, palat- 
able, casy to masticate, and easily mde, 
The different recipes have been givea 
through the Hydropathie Cook-Book. Wa- 
ter Cure for the Mullion, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, ete., and again in the March number of 
the Herald of Health. The bread there 
described as “* Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requ’- 
sitions. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of su inch deep.” 

‘* Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 
e:sential requisite—the size ot the pans in 
which it is baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they wil be dry and 
hard. But made this size, aud filler evenly 
full, if the batteris of the right consistency, 
and tbe oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and te almost as light and porous asspouge 
cake.” 

We used separate pans forsome time, but 
found trem very inconvenient. We hive 
them now formed and wired together as 
represevted in the cut above, and fiud thea 
a very great improvement. 

To supply the continued demand for them 
by almost every person who eats the bread, 
we bave had heavy iron moulds ‘cast to 
form them, and can supply them at the rate 
of #1 per dozen squares. Address, 

R. T..TRALL & CO. 
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AUNT NABBY. 


We copy, by permission, from a Sunday School 
paper, “ The Well-Spring,” published in Boston, 
the above illustration. It represents a - surprise 
party,” composed of little girls, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the ‘ poor 1» ¢ woman,” 


iy eS 


good things, furnished by their mo‘hers, with 
which to supply her scanty larder. Imagine her 
surprise, on re urning, to find a bevy o* young 
cooks in complete possessioa, wich sleeves rolled 
up and hands in the dough, making cakes, pies, 
and puddings. The astonished woman exclaims! 
«‘ What—what is going on, children? Children, 
what are you doing? 
held her hands up in a menacing attitude. i 
«Tt is our last pie, Aunt Nabby, only a smallish \ 
chicken-pie to last “over Sunday and through 4 
washing and ironing days!” l= 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear! mynice hens! and flour! 
and all! Oh dear!” exclaimed Aunt Nabby. 
Well, to make my story short, the children had 
to explain, and Aunt Nabby was as much pleased 
at “the surprise” as they could wish; and she — 








her, which they did with much pleasure. 

Aunt Nabby felt very rich when she found what 
a bountiful supply of provisions she had in her 
cupboard. ‘It is much more than I deserve, and 
a great deal more than I ask for,” said she. ‘My | 
daily bread is all 1 pray for and all I need; but I 
thank you, dear children, for thinking of a lone 
woman. It was the Holy Spirit who taught you 
to be so kind. I trust he will keep you through 
life, and then at last Aunt Nabby may meet you 
all in the heavenly kingdom.” 

True to nature! Nowlet us look at this charac- 
ter more in detail. Observe the features of Aunt 
Nabby. What a sharp nose! thin lips, and sharp 
chin! Then observe her head—see how’small in 
the back-head—where the organs of the social af- 
fections are located ; and how high, round and full, 
in the top-head, where Veneration and the other 
moral and religious sentiments are located; 
thin cheeks, small neck, narrow chest, small 
lungs ; bony, wiry, nervous, and tough. A good 
creature, watchful, cautious, ‘‘an easy pack- 
horse” for other people’s cares; very honest, vir- 
tuous, circumspect, and perfectly proper. It is 
true that her large perceptive faculties readily 
introduce her to everybody, and, having no ‘“ re- 
sponsibiliries” of her own, she takes an interest in 
everything that ‘concerns her neighbors. Should 
there be no newspaper pwhlished in the town 
where she resides, nor a United States mail, she 
will serve both interests—communica‘e the news 
from one family to another, and carry all inter- 
esting domestic ‘messages re simply for the. 
pleasure of the thing. She has love for children 
or for pets—Philoprogenitiveness—but none for 
the opposite sex; for the simple reason that it hag 
never been called out. But enough. The entire 
figure, body, brain, and face are in perfect har- 
mony, aud the artist has given the character and 
spirit of a certain large class of useful, ay, of in- 
dispensable, fellow-humans. 

In passing, let us give a glance at those pretty, 
but mischievous girls who are revolutionizing 
Aunt Nabby’s. kitchen. See how plump, stout, 




















visited her dwelling, carrying with them lots of SS 


Oh, children!” and she. 


begged the young ladies to stay and take tea with ‘ | 
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NABBY. 





and rosy—could you but see their cheeks—and 
how loving, too! Do you suppose they intend to 
follow Aunt Nabby’s example and remain single? 
Not if they can help it! No, indeed! they will 
never admit such a-thing as a life of single 
blessedness. 

MoraLt.—Our organizations become, in- great 
measure, what we make them. We may become 
fidgety, peevish, and miserable scolds, with no 
milk of human kindness; or we may be loving, 
joyous, and happy, imparting bright sunshine on 
all we meet. Our fea ures will finally correspond 
with the state of mind we cherish, and we shall 
be warm, genial, and attractive. or cold, distant, 


and repulsive— 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colo-s all our own; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as. we have sown, 


——— ai 


SIR BOYLHEH’S BULLS. 





We have all heard of Sir Boyle Roche’s blun- 
ders. Dickens gives us an account of some of 
those which happily are preserved. In one of 
his speeches he said : “Sir, lwould give up half—: 
nay, the whole of the constitution to preserve the 
remainder.” This, however, was parliamentary. 
Hearing that Admiral Howe was in quest of the 
French, he remarked, somewhat pleasantly, that 
the admiral would “‘ sweep the French fleet off 
the face of the earth.” By-and-by camé danger- 
ous times of disaffection, and honest men’s lives 
were insecure. Sir Boyle writes from the coun- 
try to a friend in the capital this discouraging 
view of his position : “ You may judge,” he says, 
“of our Biate, when I tell you that I write this 
with a sword in one hand and a pistol in the 
other.” On another occasion, when the famous 





ND 


He) trate at the feet of his sovereign.” Heit was 
’ who denounced in withering language the apos- 


L self.”” 





[Marcu, 1864. 








letters to the Public Advertiser were attracting 
universal attention, Sir Boyle was heard to com- 
plain bitterly of the attacks ‘tof a certain anony- 
mous writer called Jun‘us.’” He it was who re- 
counted that marvelous performance in gymnas- 
tics, when, in a tumult of loyalty, he “‘ stood pros- 


tate politician who “turned his back upon him- 
He it was who introduced to public notice 
the ingenious yet partially confused metaphor of _ 
the rat. “Sir,” he said, addressing the Speaker 
of the Irish House, “I smell.a rat. I see him 
floating in the air ; but mark me, I shall yet nip 
him the bud.” 

There was the famous speech which confounded 
generations. “I don’t see, Mr. Speaker, why we 
should put ourselves out of the way to serve pos- 
terity. What has posterity ever done for us?” 
He was alittle disconcerted by the burst of langh- 
ter that followed, and proceeded to explain his 
meaning. ‘By posterity, sir, 1 do not mean our 
ancestors, but those who are to come immediately 
after them.” THis invitation to the gentleman on 
his travels was hospitable and well-meant—but 
equivocal. ‘‘I hope, my lord, if ever you come 
within a mile of my house, you'll stay there all 
night.? He it was who stood for the proper 
dimensions of the wine-bottle, and proposed to 
Parliament that it should be made compulsory 
that “every pint bottle should contain a quart.” 
Very pleasant, and yet perfectly intelligible, was 
his meaning—though it unhappily took the fatal 
bovine shape—in his rebuke to the shoemaker 
when getting shoes for his gouty limbs: “I told 
you to make one larger than the other, and in- 
stead of that you have made one smaller than the 
other—the opposite.” 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Epitor, is devoted to Anthro= 
pology, or the Screncr oF Man in all his relations, 
PuysicaAL, MenTat, and SpirirvAt, in the various depart- 
ments of 

ETHNOLOGY, 

PHYSIOLOGY, | 
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ganization, in its relation to this life and the life to come, 
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eleya‘e MAN to the position his Creator intended him to 
fill, are subjects on which our sciences throw a flood of 
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OTHER INTERESTS will be considered. We 
feel it a duty to participate in, and co-operate with, all the 
great movements for the “emancipation of man” from 
error, ignorance, sin, want, intemperance, and spiritual 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








H. W. BELLOWS. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





In estimating the characteristics of the Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, we first consider the temperament 
or constitution of the man, and from a careful 
personal inspection and examination we are en- 
abled to do this satisfactorily. 

The reader will observe the prominence of the 
features and the distinctness of the lines of the face ; 
every feature seems individualized and prominent, 
if not peculiar. This indicates one of the strik- 
ing qualities of the man, which gives strength, 
positiveness, directness, clearness, individualism. 
A man with such an organization would make 
his mark in any situation in life without culture, 
without extra opportunity, and would be a leader 
of his class, because his thoughts would be more 
distinct, more emphatic, quicker, more direct 
than those of others. 

The reader may also notice great length from 
the chin to the highest point of the backhead. 
This indicates constitutional endurance and 
strength, as well as steadfastness and determina- 
tion of mind and character. The strongest na- 
tions of the earth, that impress their characters 
}\ upon whatever nation they mingle with, have 

\ this development. 
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BELLOWS. 








The second point which strikes the physiologist | ther, and from the mother those susceptibilities, 


and phrenologist is the peculiar fineness of qual- 
ity belonging to the subject. Though the features 
are bold and the lines well-defined, there is a 
smoothness and fineness of the skin and the hair, 
and that peculiar freedom of the circulation to 
the very surface, which indicate both fineness of 
quality and susceptibility. And while his ele- 
ments of strength and endurance enable him to 
bear himself bravely under labors and strifes, his 
peculiar sensibility renders him awake to all the 
interior joys of those departments of life in which 
art, literature, social culture, refinement, moral 
susceptibility, and religious intuition belong. 
We infer that he inherited the masculine frame- 
work, and those traits of character which go with 
masculine courage and earnestness, from his fa- 





intuitions, and refinements which more naturally 
belong to the feminine. He therefore carries 
with him these great characteristic elements, 
namely, power and gentleness, courage and sym- 
pathy, fortitude and tenderness. 

Dr. Bellows has a well-formed physical or- 
ganization, and while he is neither slender nor 
stout, has strength and activity. Measuring 
thirty-nine inches under the arms, he has copious 
breathing power, and is thereby able to revitalize 
the blood rapidly and abundantly, giving to his 
constitution that endurance which a public speaker 
and a man of great mental activity requires. He 
is also tough, wiry, and enduring; is able to 
work hard and long. The least serviceable part 
of his organization is his digestive system, and 
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his body may sometimes fail to meet the claims 
of his mind, in consequence of the failure of the 
nutritive system to furnish steam enough for his 
mental machinery. He is excitable; every feel- 
ing of his nature is easily aroused, and whatever 
faculty or class of faculties is called upon for 
effort, it is able promptly to respond. This read- 
iness to feel external impressions, to “snuff the 
battle afar off,” enables him to anticipate what he 
ought to do before the time for doing it arrives, 
and his ready sympathy and intuition lead him 
generally to do the right thing at the right time ; 
which, in his case, is a little in advance of his co- 
temporaries. And another fact here comes ia, 
namely, an unreserved frankness and willingness 
to commit himself broadly and fully. While this 
may sometimes render him unpopular with con- 
servative people—and compared with him all but 
avery small class of leading men are conserva- 
tive—he will lead public thought, will strike the 
first blow, will utter the first strong thought, and, 
to use a war phrase, will “sound the charge,” 
and only the front rank will be able fully to 
respond. 


His brain is above the full size, measuring 
twenty-two and a half inches in circumference, 
and the head being from the ears and eyes up- 
ward well elevated, he has more than an ordinary 
amount of brain; and when we consider the 
strength and activity of the constitution we per- 
ceive much more than ordinary power for mental 
action, both in the quality and the quantity of the 
brain, but especially in the quality. The brain 
of such constitutions is fine-grained, and, so to 
speak, dense. There is no waste material; the 
skull is thin, and all parts of the brain respond 
readily to the necessities of the hour. 

The distance from the opening of the ear to the 
center of the forehead, at the root of the nose, is 
great. The brainis developed forward and up- 
ward, not laterally, so that his power lies in in- 
tellectual and moral directions chiefly. 

His observing organs, situated across the lower 
part of the forehead, are large, giving him quick 
perceptions, readiness of observation, excellent 
judgment of the qualities and conditions and 
uses of things, making him a great observer of 
Nature, and storing his mind with facts of every 
description, to be woven into-thought as occa- 
sion may require. He travels with his eyes wide 
open, with every sense on the alert, and nothing 
is too minute for his attention, nothing too unim- 
portant for his criticism. Among all classes of 
men, especially the humble, he will watch their 
motions, read their sympathies, study their nature 
and their qualities, and become better acquainted 
with the needs and hopes and fears of men of low 
condition than most men of his talent and posi- 
tion. Mentally and sympathetically, he “eats 
with publicans and sinners.” 

He judges well of proportion, and excellently 
of the size and weight of objects. He has an eye 
for an artist or a mechanician; is capable of 
doing well in mathematics, in history, in biog- 
raphy, in geography, and in languages. Those 
elements of his temperament which give strength, 
ally him to mathematics, mechanism, and external 
nature, and he would succeed as an engineer or 
mathematician ; and that part of his nature that 
we ascribe to his mother, which gives sympathy, 
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pathos, and refinement, allies him to literature 
and art; so that, as a scholar, he would do well 
in the exact sciences, and also excel in literature. 
His Ideality and Sublimity being large, his relish 
for the beauties of nature and of art is strong, and 
he has a decided tendency to mingle beauty and 
grandeur of conception with his straightforward 
matter-of-fact discussion of subjects. 

His Language is decidedly large, as the reader 


_ may observe by the fullness of the eye and that 


circular sack below it, indicating that the eye is 
pushed forward and downward by the brain. 

His Comparison is uncommonly strong, showing 
fullness and sharpness in the center of the upper 
part of the forehead. This gives readiness of 
illustration, and especially, in one of his organi- 
zation, sharpness of definition, clearness and dis- 
tinctness of criticism, ability to see resemblances, 
draw nice distinctions, and to detect contradictions 
where, to the general mind, they seem blended. 

His knowledge of character is excellent, and he 
has power to mold mind to his own wishes, to 
lead and guide men even who are superior to 
himself, it may be, in intellectual breadth. His 
ideas, instead of being held abstractly, are read- 
ily reduced to practical forms for application ; as 
in resolutions for a public meeting, articles for 
the government of agents or committees, or pop- 
ularizing public questions, so as to make men of 
divers opinion move in harmony on a given sub- 
ject. He would make a capital legislator, and 
had he been educated for the law, this discrimin- 
ative quality would have made him conspicuous. 

His Imitation is rather weak, hence his actions 
and speech are the independent outflow of his 
own nature; of manner and mode he borrows 
but little. He appreciates wit and humor, and 
among his friends is playful, sociable, mellow, 
and companionable in a high degree. 

His Veneration is decidedly large, rendering 
his mind religious, independent of culture. 
an organization could not fail to have a strong 
religious bias, even though the culture were ad- 
verse. 
and sympathy, and with his independence, frank- 
ness and openness of disposition, joined to his 
courage and determination, he inclines to take 
the part of whoever or whatever may be unjustly 
assailed, however unpopular the cause may be. 

His Hope is strong, leading him to reach for- 
ward to the unknown and distant future. To the 
affairs of to-day he gives care and attention ; has 
little expectation of immediate results which he 
does not secure by earning success; but when he 
thinks of next year, and of the great future, the 
“ distance lends enchantment to the view,” and 
the prospect brightens. His Spirituality is more 
a religious sympathy than it is fanaticism or 
credulity. He is not easy of general belief; is 
disposed to criticise passing events sharply ; but 
when it is a question that takes hold of the in- 
terior spiritual life, his mind naturally aspires to 
it. 

His Conscientiousness being large, and being 
wedded as it is to such immense Firmness, gives 
him a rigidity of integrity which constitutes one 
of the sternest elements of his whole character. 
His Self-Esteem is also large, giving dignity, 
self-reliance, a willingness to accept responsibili- 
ties and bear burdens when they are hard to be 
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Benevolence is also large, giving pity | 











borne. His Approbativeness gives him a love of 
triumph, more than a desire to be praised. If he 
attempts to accomplish a purpose, he dislikes to 
yield the point, even though it may cost him 
more labor and money to succeed than it would 
to retreat. 

He is not very cautious. What he has of that 
element leads to forelooking watchfulness, not to 
personal or immediate fear. His Secretiveness 
and Acquisitiveness are too small. He is too 
open sometimes for the good of truth. He never 
will conceal under a plea that a good end justifies 
bad means, and is sometimes so abrupt and free- 
spoken as to give alarm to those who would be 
his coadjutors in things that are new and Giffi- 
cult. His only idea of property is- comfort, the 
procurement of things desirable, and he seldom 
puts a pecuniary value upon an effort, a picture, 
a book, a coat, or a dinner. 

His Combativeness is large, and his Destruc- 
tiveness fairly developed. These give courage, 
earnestness, a willingness to strike the first blow, 
if there be danger in it, and a thoroughness of 
effort which, with such Firmness and practical 
judgment, would in almost any vocation lead to 
success. 

He clings to life ; has a vivid sense of the yalue 
of immortal being, and in portraying his views on 
that theme he must be very inspiriting to those 
who have doubts whether “if a man die shall he 
live again.” 

His large Continuity gives him persistency of 
effort, and this, joined to his Firmness and quick- 
ness, gives him readiness and promptness and 
persistency of action, and much of his success in 
life has depended upon that undivided, uncom- 
promising, indivjdual thoroughness which comes 
from these faculties. His Inhabitiveness being 
large, he clings to place, loves the home and the 
home-circle, and especially makes him patriotic 
and loyal. 

His Friendship being large, enables him to win 
his way to the hearts of others, and to hold them 
as with hooks of steel. There probably are few 
men who are loved sincerely by a greater num- 
ber of men. His parental affection makes him 
tender toward children, and inclined to pet every- 
thing that can be petted. His love of woman is 
fully indicated, and his interest in the conjugal 
state is strong. With such social developments, 
the Christian family must to him typify the bless- 
ed life to come. : 

If he had a wider head above and about the 
ears, he would organize, combine, and centralize 
moral and material power to a better advantage, 
In the business world he would need more love 
of property and more Secretiveness, to store 
it up and to husband his resources of capital, 
and power, in order to secure success. And 
we think, in his present vocation, more of the 
middle head would be a benefit to himself and to 
his congregation. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry Wuiryey Brrtows, D.D., pastor of All- 
Souls Church, in New York city, was born in 
Boston, June 11th, 1814, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1832, entered the divinity school at 
Cambridge in 1834, where he completed his 
course in 1839. He was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of New York, Jan. 
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2, 1838. He was the principal originator of the 
Christian Inquirer, a Unitarian newspaper of New 
York, in the year 1846, and was the principal 
writer for its columns until the middle of 1850. 
His publications consist chiefly of pamphlets and 
discourses—perhaps 25 in number—the most con- 
spicuous of which are his ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tion,’’ 1853, and his noted defense of the drama, 
1857. In 1854 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Harvard University, He continues pastor 
of the parish over which he was first ordained, 
although his people have twice changed their 
place ef worship, and’ now occupy the edifice 
known as All-Souls Church. He is a ready ex- 
tempore speaker and a popular lecturer. His 
tastes and convictions lead him to intimate rela- 
tions with artists, and engage him often in ques- 
tions of a social and philanthropic character. He 
has spoken and published his views freely upon 
the prominent topics of the day, and inclines to 
deal with current interests rather than with 
scholastic studies. His occasional contributions 
to the reviews, and especially the Christian Lxam- 
iner, are marked by independence of thought and 
boldness of expression. ‘The latest work which 
has brought him prominently before the public is 
his course of lectures on the ‘‘ Treatment of 
Sociul Diseases,’ delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, in 1857. 

Dr. Bellows is known to the country and the 
world, and will be known to posterity, mainly as 
originator and chief mover of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. Both the conception and 
the practical work lay directly in the line of his 
genius. Doctor of divinity as he is academically, 
with better right than most who bear in these 
days the somewhat cheapened and indiscriminate 
title, he is Doctor of Humanity still more. He is 
an expert in social science ; he is essentially sym- 
pathetic, loyal to the core, lover of kindred, 
lover of country, and lover of kind. With much 
of the woman in his true manhood, it will be 
hard to find in his large and ever-eloquent address 
any but affectionate words. With platform op- 
portunities equal to those of any public man in 
this country, he has never been a traducer of 
other men. The farthest possible from the com- 
mon stabber of fair reputations, he «seldom or 
never replies even to an unjust personal charge 
cn himself. This is not from lack of courage or 
candor, for there is Norman blood of the quickest 
and warmest circulation in hig veins, and he is 
the frankest and most outspoken of preachers, 
lecturers, and extemporaneous speakers. His 
only reserve is the reserve of charity. Itis not 
that he is less consistent, but less reticent than 
many of the performers on the great stage of 
affairs, and less careful to preserve the appear- 
ance of uniformity that he has in some respects 
so conspicuously varied in his opinions and his 
course. Doubtless he dates from without more 
than from within. He throws himself, according 
to the signs of the times, with uncalculating 
generosity into the ranks of all noble souls for 
the enterprise of the hour. He is of a restless 
and inventive benevolence. He puts on sail and 
presses the ship till she goes gunwale down to the 
water’s edge, but anon with breadth of beam that 
keeps him from ever oversetting or plowing 


-under, he regains his even keel, veers conscien- 
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tiously, with holy justice trims his canvas, and 
pursues the same unaltered voyage. From affec- 
tion, rather than philosophy, he takes his aim. 
If he is not ideal, but has more in him of the Son 
of Man than the Son of God, he puts ideas prac- 
tically and with resistless force; and from any 
position where he plants himself with all his 
might, something of a continental shaking always 
ensues. Versatile in taste and faculty, with many- 
handed grasp on the world, he is a noble citizen 
anda consecrated Christian man. 
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A POOR RICH MAN. 
A CASE OF PERVERTED ACQUISITIVENESS. 





Just now [the New York Observer says], a rich 
old man has dropped out of the city into his grave, 
and left nobody to shed a tear overit. He was 
worth a hundred thousand dollars the minute he 
was born into the world, and a million or more 
the minute before he went out of it. He was 
educated at Columbia College, and was in the 
front rank among its scholars, an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a strong nervous thinker and wri- 
ter. He studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in this city. In his youth the love of money 
for its own sake became his ruling passion. ‘To 
add to his store, already large enough for any 
young man’s wants, he denied himself the indul- 
gences of youth and began to hoard. As rivers 
run to the ocean, two hundred thousand dollars 
more flowed, by inheritance, into his treasury. 
But he wanted more, and he spent nothing. Then 
came a personal calamity. He was smitten with 
paralysis in his lowerlimbs. He was confined to 
the house, and walked with crutches, taking daily 
exercise, back and forth, till he wore the floor 
out, and had itrenewed and wore it out again and 
again, and he made a calculation and found that 
he had walked on his crutches in that room more 
than the distance around the globe! 

Shut up in his house, with little company, he took 
no newspapers, but bought them océ¢asionally, 
spending his time in taking care of his invest- 
ments, and managing the investments of others, 
for he was shrewd, honest, and correct. To get 
anything from him for charity was next to im- 
possible. He had no heart to give. His whole 
soul was to get. 

He lived in his house alone, except his servants, 
who rushed out into the streets and told the pass- 
ers that their master was dying. These stran- 
gers came in) and found him in the last struggle 
with the King of Terrors. 

Worth a million and dying unwept and alone! 

His will was opened in the midst of a large 
circle of relatives, all rich, and to whom he left 
nothing: they needed nothing. He gave his 
property to trustees to found and build a hospi- 
tal. What could he do with his money when he 
came to die? It had done him no good, and no 
one else any good while he lived, and now that he 
is dead and gone, let us hope that it will some day 
be a blessing to the children of want and sorrow 
in this great city. 

What a specimen of poor human nature is this! 
How much good this poor rich man might have 
done with his money while he lived! Howmany 
sources of enjoyment for himself and others it 


might have opened! But he lived alone, and died 
alone, and what then ! 
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HINTS TO STUDENTS. 





Reaping without purpose is sauntering, not ex- 
ercise. More is got from one book on which the 
thought settles for a definite end in knowledge, 
than from libraries skimmed over by a wandering 
eye. A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a 
king’s garden none to the butterfly. 

Youths who are destined for active careers, or 
ambitious of distinction in such forms of literature 
as require freshness of invention or originality of 
thought, should avoid the habit of intense study 
for many hours at a stretch. There is a point in 
all tension of the intellect beyond which effort is 
only waste of strength. Fresh ideas do not-readily 
spring up within a weary brain; and whatever 
exhausts the mind not only enfeebles its power 
but narrows its scope. We often see men who 
have oyver-read at college, entering upon life as 
languidly as if they were about to leave it. They 
have not the vigor to cope with their own genera- 
tion ; for their own generation is young, and they 
have wasted the nervous energy which supplies 
the sinews of war to youth in its contests for 
fame or fortune. 

Study with regularity, at settled hours. Those 
in the forenoon are the best, if they can be se- 
cured. The man who has acquired the habit of 
study, though for only one hour every day in the 
year, and keeps to the one thing studied tillit is 
mastered, will be startled to see the way he has 
made at the end of a twelvemonth. 

He is seldom over-worked who can contrive to 
be in advance of his work. If you have three 
weeks before you to learn something which a man 
of average quickness could learn in a week, learn 
it the first week, and not the third. Business 
dispatched is business well done, but business 
hurried is business ill done 

In leavaing what others have thought, it is well 


' to keep in practice the power to think for one’s 


self: when an author has added to your know- 
ledge, pause and consider if you can add nothing 
to his. 

Be not contented to have learnt a problem by 
heart; try and deduce from it.a corollary not in 
the book. 

Spare no pains in collecting details before you 
generalize; but itis only when details are gen- 
eralized that a truth isgrasped. The tendency to 
generalize is universal with all men who achieve - 
great success, whether in art, literature, or action. 
The habit of generalizing, though at first gained 
with care and caution, secures, by practice, a 
comprehensiveness of judgment and a prompti- 
tude of decision which seem to the crowd like the 
intuitions of genius. And, indeed, nothing more 
distinguishes the man of genius from the mere 
man of talent than the facility of generalizing the 
various details, each of which demands the apti- 
tude of a special talent; but all of which can be 
only gathered into a single whole by the grasp of 
a mind which may have no special aptitude for 
any. 

Invention implies the power of generalization, 
for an invention is but the combining of many 
details known before into a new whole, and for 
new results. 

Upon any given point, contradictory evidence 
seldom puzzles the man who has mastered the 
laws of evidence ; but he knows little of the laws 
of evidence who has not studied the unwritten 
law of the human heart. And without this last 
knowledge a man of action will not attain to the 
practical, nor willa poet achieve the ideal. 
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“ Signs of Character,” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Ip 72 (eM aS) 
CONSIDERED IN THEIR GENERAL FORM. 





Ix the physiognomical examination of the hu- 
man face the first thing to be done is to observe 
its general outlines. These, taken alone, reveal 
much. They contain a synopsis, so to speak, of 
the whole character. The minuter markings—the 
details of the features—merely elaborate the lead- 
ing ideas presented in the ensemble. You need 
therefore but to get the visage within the range 
of your eye to make yourself master of its secret 
ata glance. Dissimulation will not avail. Hach 
man, woman, and child is labeled in big capitals. 
The policeman’s badge, or the stars on the gen- 
eral’s shoulder straps, are not plainer indications 
of profession and rank than each of us carries 
about on his face. It is a fortunate thing for 
some of us that so few are able to read ! 





Fic. 1.—Caar.Lotre Corpay. 


Taking a front view of the head and face, we 
observe striking differences in the form of the 
outline thus presented by different individuals. 
The variety in general configuration may seem 
infinite, no two being exactly alike, but we find 
all faces readily and naturally reducible to three 
grand classes — 

1. The Oblong Faces ; 

2. The Round Faces ; and 

3. The Pyriform Faces ; 
each of which has its distinct anatomical and 
physiological basis. . 

The human body consists of three grand classes 
or systems of organs, each of which has its special 
function in the generaleconomy. We call them: 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 

2: The Vital or Nutritive System; and 

3. The Mental or Nervous System. 

These three systems, each naturally subdividing 
into several branches, include all the organs and 
perform all the functions of the physical man. 


I. THE OBLONG FACE. 


When the motive or mechanical system, em- 
bracing the bones, the ligaments, and the muscles, 
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is the predominant or most in- 
fluential one, the figure is 
commonly talJl and striking, 
if not elegant, and the face 
oblong as represented in fig. 2, 
and the portrait of Char- 
lotte Corday (fig. 1). Asso- 
ciated with this form of face 


Fie. 2. and figure, we generally, but 


not always, find a dark complexion ; dark eyes ; 
and dark, strong, and abundant hair. Firmness 





rather than delicacy of texture characterizes all 
the organs, imparting great strength and endur- 
ance. : 
Persons with this form of face are naturally 
vigorous, active, energetic, and impassioned, and 
possess strongly marked characters. They mani- 
fest great capacity for both perception and con- 
ception, receiving and combining rapidly many 
and varied impressions, and are liable to be car- 
ried away, bearing others with them, by the tor- 
rent of their imagination and passions. They are 
almost always very firm, self-reliant, persevering 





Fig, 4.—CatHarinr ALEXEIONA. 


in whatever they undertake, and constant in 
friendship and love. They are the acknowledged 
leaders in the sphere of active life. They are men 
of the field rather than the closet—men with whom 
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to think and to feel is to act, and they attain 
success by means of energy and perseverance 
rather than by forethought or deep scheming. 
As speakers, they use strong expressions, empha- 
size many words, and generally hit the nail on the 
head with a heavy blow. Julius Cesar, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Andrew Jackson were men of this 
stamp, and they illustrate the character we have 
attributed to the oblong face. The traits we have 
named are of course modified by sex, but are as 
easily recognized in woman as inman. 

The outlines of some oblong faces approach 
closely to the rectilinear, as in fig. 8, in which 
case we find the mental characteristics of this form 
intensified or increased by an added degree of 
uncompromising directness and unswerving per- 
sistency in any particular course of action. In 
this face—though belonging strictly to the class 
we are considering—there is great breadth both 
of the base of the brain and of the lower part 
of the face proper, indicating great executiveness, 
abundant vitality, and immense animal power. 
Ethnologically, it is the Sclavonic face, and be- 
longs more particularly to a race noted for physi- 
cal strength, endurance, and unconquerable tena- 
city. Menschikoff, who commanded the Russian 
army in the Crimean war, whose portrait is here 
given (fig. 3), was of this race, and showed the 





Fic. 5.—NapoLron. 


qualities we have ascribed to the form of which we 
are speaking. The indomitable persistency and 
cool courage with which he held the allies so long 
in check, and the terrible repulses they met at his 
hands, will be well remembered. He is a good 
type of the modern Russian of the highest class. 


II, THE ROUND FACE, 
The predominance of the vital or nutritive sys- 
tem, occupying the great cavities of the trunk, 
tends to give breadth and 
thickness of body, limbs and 
head. The most striking char- 
acteristic of this constitution 
is rotundity or plumpness. 
The face inclines to round- 
ness (fig. 5); the neck is ra- 
ther short, the shoulders are 
Fie. 6. broad and round, the chest 
full, the abdomen well developed ; the arms and 
legs plump but tapering and delicate; and the 
hands and feet relatively small. The complexion 
‘is generally rather florid ; the countenance cheer- 
ful if not smiling ; the eyes blue or light gray, 
and the hair soft, light, and fine. The accom- 
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panying portrait (fig. 4) strikingly illustrates this 
constitution and its accompanying form of face. © 

In character, the plump-bodied, round-faced 
persons we have described are ardent, impulsive, 





Fie, 7.—Bisnor EastBurn. 

versatile, and often fickle. They usually have 
more elasticity than firmness, more diligence than 
persistence, more brilliancy than depth. They 
are fond of physical action and can not bear 
confinement, but at the same time love their ease 
and prefer play to hard work. They are amiable, 
loving, and cheerful, and less likely than the 
preceding class to become either cruel or selfish. 
They are always companionable and fond of good 
living. Their appetites are their greatest enemies, 
and if they fail to reach old age, for which they 
seem to be especially designed and adapted, it is 
generaily through self-indulgence in some form 
that health and life are destroyed. 

Our portraits of great men furnish no examples 
belonging strictly to this class in which some of 
the elements of greatness are evidently lacking, 





Fic. 8.—RIcHTER. 
but many great men have approached more or 


less closely to it. Peter the Great, Napoleon, 
(fig. 5), and our own General George H. Thomas 
(see February number) are noted examples. 

The blending of the elements of this and the 
preceding form in about equal proportions gives 
us the square face, oftener seen among the Ger- 
mans than elsewhere, and of which fig. 7 is an im- 
perfect example. Its indications are great en- 
ergy, endurance, and vital power with something 
of the impulsiveness and ardor which belong to 
the round or vital form. 

Tn some cases, while the face proper has all the 
a BD 


fullness and roundness of the typical form, there 
is an elevation and expansion of the forehead 
which modifies in a most decided manner the 
contour of the whole in the front view (fig. 8), and 
shows mentality striving for or asserting the mas- 
tery over the vital system. 

When the reverse of this takes place, and the 
lower part of the face is expanded at the expense 
of the upper, as in fig. 9, we see animality deci- 
dedly in the ascendency, and appetite lording it 
over both intellect und sentiment. With this last 
form of face we find the abdomen relatively lar- 
ger than the chest, and the lymphatic system more 
active than the canguineous. 
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Fi¢. 9.—Lovis XVIII. 
UI. THE PYRIFORM FACE. 

When the brain and nervous system, whose 
chief seat and center is the grand dome of the 
skull, exercise the predomina- 
ting influence in the constitu- 
tion, the expansion of the 
superior parts of the face, in- 
cluding the forehead, gives a 
pyriform or pear-shaped out- 
line (fig. 10) to the whole. 
The forehead is high and 
pale; the features delicate 
the eye bright and ex- 


ca 


Fie. 10. 
and finely chiseled ; 






- Fie. 11,—Mapame GEnuis. 
pressive ; the hair fine, soft, not abundant, and 
commonly of a light color ; the neck slender; the 
chest rather narrow; the limbs small; and the 
whole figure delicate and graceful rather than 
striking or elegant. 

The accompanying portrait of Madame Genlis 
(fig. 11) illustrates the pyriform face and mental 
temperament ; a still finer illustration may be seen 
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in the likeness of Rachel, in the January number 
of this journal. 

This form of face indicates great activity of the 
brain and nervous sys- 
tem. The thoughts are 
quick,the senses acute, 
the imagination lively 
and brilliant. It is the 
literary, the artistic, 
and especially the po- 
etic form. Edgar A. 
Poe presented a noted = 
example of this sort of 
face. 

The pyriform or con- 
ical face is never prop- , 
er and natural in childhood, and where it exists, 
as in fig. 12, indicates precociousness and an exces- 
sive, abnormal, and hurtful development of the 
brain, either in inherited or acquired, through in- 
judicious and premature mental culture, at the 
expense of the body. Such cases should be taken 
in hand at once and every effort made to restore 
the balance by a proper course of physical cul- 
ture, by encouraging out-door recreation, health- 
ful sports, and careless good-humor, and by a 
complete suspension of all set mental tasks and 
school studies. The proper form of the childish 

- face is represented in 
fig. 18. 

The connection be- 
tween this form of 
face and mentality is 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed in the effect pro- 
duced by cultivation 
on persons who have 
< grow up in compara- 
tive ignorance and 
“under circumstances 

not calculated to call 








Fie, 18.—Naturat Boy. 
the intellectual faculties into activity, but after- 
ward are thrown into society of cultivated people 
and have their frontal organs aroused and devel- 


oped by education. A gradual but perceptible 
change takes place in the form of the outline we 
have been considering. The forehead and supe- 
rior parts of the face expand laterally as well as 
anteriorly, while there takes place at the same 
time a diminution of the lower parts, producing 
from day to day a more 
marked departure from the 
circular form represented by 


er fig. 6. The accompanying 


outlines (fig. 14) will indicate 
in an imperfect way the char- 
acter of the change we have 
indicated. Opposite condi- 
Hale 2s tions reverse this change by 
Fie. 14, calling a different set of facul- 
ties into action, and the base of the brain expands, 
the lower features grow broader, the neck becomes 
thicker, the eyes duller, the mouth coarser, and 
the whole face rounder and less expressive. 
These facts furnish additional illustrations of 
a principle often stated and insisted upon in these 
columns—namely, that matter is subordinate to 
mind, that the soul shapes the body—that form is 
as function and the features like the character. 
We must change. We may grow better and more 
beautiful, or we may grow worse and uglier. 


Reader, which course will you pursue? 
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On Qeuchologu. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Bnfolding what no more might close.—Mrs, Hemans. 








HEAT AND COLD 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Hear and cold are relative terms ; and though 
we may with propriety calla substance cold when 
we tacitly or expressly compare it with another 
that is warmer, we may with the same propriety 
call it warm when we tacitly or expressly com- 
pare it with another that is colder. 


HEAT ESSENTIAL TO LIFE. 

Some degree of heat or warmth is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of animal life. But 
animals possess the power of evolving heat in very 
different degrees. While some are capable of 
preserving at comparatively high temperature 
notwithstanding the coldness of external nature, 
others are scarcely able to evolve sufficient heat 
to raise the temperature of their bodies above 
that of the air, or other substances with which 
they may be in contact. But I shall not in this 
place institute a comparison between the cold- 
blooded and warm-blooded animals, but shall 
confine my observations to that difference of men- 
tal and moral character which is presented by dif- 
ferent individuals in connection with a difference 
of bodily temperature ; and also that change in 
the mental manifestations which takes place in 
connection with a change of temperature. 


MIND AND BODY 

However averse it may be to our tastes and 
habits of thought to consider the mind as sus- 
taining an intimate, and it may be a precise and 
definite, relation to our material bodies, it in- 
volves a contradiction of all experience and all 
analogy to deny the proposition. 

TEMPERATURE OF BODY. 

As to the circumstance of temperature, if, for 
instance, we consider the case of two persons, ome 
of whom exhibits the ordinary signs of calorifica- 
tion in a very marked manner—the face being 
flushed, the skin red and hot to the touch, and 
the pulse rapid; the other of whom presents no 
such indications of the presence of heat—the face 
being pale, or rather white (the word pale being 
chiefly used to express that want of color which 
results from disease, an indication quite different 
from that which I wish to point ont), the skin cool 
to the touch and not irritable, and the whole ap- 


pearance indicating the absence of heat; and: 


if we scrutinize these two individuals as to 
their mental characteristics, we shall perceive a 
difference as great as we found to exist in refer- 
ence to their bodily temperature. But the change 
which takes place in the mental and moral mani- 
festations of one whose body is rendered hot by 
the action of a febrile disease, or the application 
of external heat, is still more remarkable. But 
it may here be remarked, that the reason we do 
not always observe the changes of mind alluded 
to, to take place when the body is exposed to a 
change of temperature in asurrounding medium, 
such as the atmosphere, in a change of’ weather 
and the like, is simply this, the living body is 
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capable of preserving its natural temperature in 
spite of the presence of external heat and cold, so 
that little if any change is produced by these 
agencies. But when a disease attacks the body, 
the nature of which is to increase or diminish its 
heat, a real change of temperature takes place, 
and in connection therewith all those mental 
changes which it is our purpose to consider. 


SPECIFIC PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

The effect of heat upon the mental characteris- 
tics of man isin strict harmony with all that we 
know of its effects upon material bodies. 

Lexicographers tell us that the primary sense 
of the word heat is, ‘to rage and rush out,’”’ and 
it is in strict accordance with this signification of 
the term that most of the moral phenomena of a 
person whose body is in a feverish condition are 
found. Therefore we find in the hot and sanguine 
temperamenta remarkable inquietude of spirit, a 
restlessness of soul that will not let the body be 
still, a disposition to roam abroad, impatience of 
restraint, a longing for things that are known or 
imagined to be at a great distance, great haste 
in the execution of an undertaking, but no great 
disposition to heavy and prolonged labor, espe- 
cially of the mind. There seems to be a constant 
flying off of the spirits, as the results of a slow 
combustion of the system. Consequently there is 
no great accumulation of power at any one time, 
and little capacity for accomplishing great under- 
takings that require long-continued effort. In 
such persons there seems to be a great activity, 
and great evanescence of will, purpose, and pas- 
sion. In short, all the peculiarities of a person 
of a hot and fiery temperament of body seem to 
act most strongly in opposition to centraction and 
confinement. This is a characteristic of calorie 
itself; and so intimately connected with their 
physical and sensible effects are all our notions 
of mental actions, that in general the same words 
may be applied to the one that are applied to the 
other 

WARMTH IN LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

The feeling of love and attachment in general 
is greatly promoted by a feverish state of the 
body. As iron is prepared for welding by being 
heated, so is the mind fitted for forming attach- 
ments when its corporal organs are subjected to 
the power of heat. It is to the outrushing nature 
of heat, or the disposition of heated bodies to com- 
municate heat to other adjacent bodies, that the 
sense of exhaustion is attributable, that persons 
experience whose bodies are consumed by an over- 
abundant generation of heat. It will not be 
necessary, I presume, to mention all the peculiari- 
ties of the febrile constitution. The foregoing 
may serve in some degree to illustrate the char- 
acteristics that correspond in nature with the 
fugitive or flying-off properties of the element of 
heat itself, 

HEAT AND IMPURITY. 

Another peculiarity of mental action which 
seems to result from an unduly heated state of the 
body is that of impurity. There is an evident 
state of impurity of emotion; impurity of morals, 
and impzrity of intellect. I do not altogether 
mean badness of emotion, morality, and intellect, 
though I mean that also. But I chiefly mean 
mixedness of the mind in general, a state opposed 
to certainty and precision. The sensations, it is 
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true, take place with sufficient quickness, but they 
are not clear and definite. The mind seems to be 
fuddled. It does not reflect the images that pass 


before it, clearly and distinctly, like still water: 


in a basin, but brokenly and confusedly, like 
water boiling ina pot. The mind is anxious and 
ready for work, but uncertain as to whatis to be 
done, or how to doit. We do not see an exhibi- 
tion of mind as such; but, if I may be allowed 
the expression, which is something more than 
figurative, of mind mixed with matter. Both mind 
and body are in a state of fusion, a state which 
is pretty generally equivalent to a state of con- 
fusion. 
HIGH AND COLD, LOW AND Hor. 

There is another effect upon the human mind 
and character still more remarkable, and still 
more difficult of explanation, than any I have yet 
mentioned, which, if it be not directly referable to 
a feverish state of the body as a cause, is in some 
way very intimately connected therewith. I re- 
fer to the state and feeling of degradation. To 
me it seems somewhat difficult to connect this cir- 


cumstance with any of the known properties of 


heat; so that I shall not be able to furnish that 
clear and satisfactory explanation of the relation 
of heat to degradation which would be desirable, 
and yet the relation itself would seem to be as 
clearly established as any relation of distinct 
phenomena could well be. Men in all ages have 
been prompted by an instinctive sense of pro- 
priety to associate grand and lofty objects with 
cold, and low and unworthy things with warmth. 
Scarcely a single poet of any merit, from the 
highest antiquity down to the present time, has 
failed to recognize in bis writings the natural and 
intimate relation subsisting between the pure and 
sublime in thought and feeling and physical cola- 
ness. Homer places the habitation of Jove, not 
in the ‘‘ woody. valley, warm and low,’’ where we 
might naturally expect to find the utmost felicity, 
but on the chilling heights of “bleak Dodona’s 
frozen hills.” This association of ideas so far as 
it affords a basis fora figure of speech, might 
without much difficulty be traced to the circum- 
stance of the diminution of heat in the material 
world, as we ascend from the warm, low valleys 
to the cold and snowy heights of lofty mountains. 
To him who is not wholly destitute of poetic feel- 
ing, “ high mountains are a feeling ;” and it would 
be difficult not to connect the idea of their vast 
extent, their lofty height, and frowning inaccessi- 
bility with that of the mantle of eternal snow that 
forever rests upon their summits, and the chilling 
winds that forever fan their frozen heights. 
COLDNESS AND SUBLIMITY. 

But this will by no meansserve as an adequate 

explanation of another phenomenon connected 


with sublimity in thought and feeling much more’ 


intimately connected with the subject under con- 
sideration, namely, that sensation of cold which 
creeps over the body when the mind is penetra- 
ted with a sublime conception. This is no more 
fanciful conceit. It is an unmistakable reality. 
The body is actually rendered colder when the 
mind puts forth its power in grasping some grand 
and glorious thought, some bold and high deter- 
mination, or inthe contemplation of the vast and 
magnificent in art or nature. This language 
does not apply to a certain species of energy of 
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feeling, such as would stimulate to bodily action, 
but to an action of the mind, such as would 


“Take the ruffilan billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deatening clamors in the slippety shrouds.” 


MENTAL EFFECTS OF COLD. 

But if a sense of the sublime produces a chill- 
ing effect upon the body, what is the effect of 
external cold upon the powers of the mind? Does 
it produce an effect on the mind in harmony with 
that which is produced on the body by sublime 
conceptions. Experience answers usin the affirm- 
ative. Ido not know whether it has been fre- 
quently observed or not, but I do know that it is 
a coincidence which observation would discover, 
that when a change of weather takes place from 
the mild and warm to the cold and freezing, there 
is felt an elevation of thought and feeling, an un- 
folding of the mentality. But let it be particu- 
larly remarked, that this exaltation does not so 
much follow such achange as accompany it. True, 
this may be the effect of cold acting as astimulus, 
but the action promoted is quite different from 
that which characterizes the stimulating effect of 
heat. The latter is a diffusive and: exhaustive 
irritation ; the former a conservative and tonic 
invigoration. Both heat and cold may stimulate 
to action, or cause a certain change in man; but 
the action which is produced by heat is chiefly 
physical, or physiological at most ; whereas that 
produced by cold is in its own nature mental ; it 
is of a higher, purer kind. The effects of heat so 
far as seen may be equally extensive, but they oc- 
cur upon a lower strata. Though the conceit 
may be somewhat whimsical, heaven, the purest 
and most exalted locality of which we have any 
account, is represented as existing “above ao 
while the most wretched and degraded of all 
places is not only placed “ beneath,” which shows 
its antagonism to sublimity, but is said to be a 

| place burning with “ fire and brimstone,” an idea 
which fully harmonizes with the degrading effects 
of heat. 
COLD AND CONSERVATISM. 

Cold is also conservative. It favors the exist- 
ing order of things ; whereas heat is favorable to 
change ; itis a revolutionizer. And if we add 
to this notion that of the sublimity or elevating 
force, of cold, we may, with a short stretch of 
fancy, find a very close resemblance to human 
society, wherein we find those in high places al- 
ways most averse to revolution. This latter ex- 
pression, I know, is something of a pun; but 
there is iruth enough in it to apologize for its em- 
ployment. Stillness is the’normal condition of 
cold; and action that of heat. Cold is conserva- 
tive because it is averse to change; heat is de- 
structive because it favors change, and destruction 
is impossible without change. The Creator has 
impressed the law of mutability on this “lower 
omb,??_. 


“And throned eternity in icy hal's 
Of cold sublimity.” 


ECONOMY IN COLD CLIMATES, 

The economical habits of those in whom we find 
a want of animal heat is in harmony with the 
conservative nature of cold; and with the waste- 
ful nature of heat itself, the extravagant habits of 
hot and fiery characters. The relations may not 
be necessary, or of the nature of cause and effect, 


but they are natural, and they truly exist. I can 
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not, and no mere man can, explain them fully, but 
they may be pointed out and shown to exist. 


HEAT UNFAVORABLE TO SCIENCE. 


Heat of body is highly unfavorable to scientific 
and literary pursuits, whether it originates from 
within or isimparted from without. It seems to 
withdraw the energies of nature from the internal 
organs which serve as instruments of thought, to 
the more.external. which are the appropriate or- 
gans of action. Those nations or races of men 
that inhabit very warm latitudes have always 
been the least forward in their cultivation of let- 
ters and science. Iam not able to say whether 
the high reputation for learning which the an- 
cient Egyptians enjoy, is an exception; but the 
present distribution of science and learning on 
the globe argues very strongly in favor of the 
rule. But these are facts which may be ac- 
counted for so variously, that they can only be of 
value in establishing any particular rule when 
connected with others of a corroborative nature. 


THE HOT AND COLD TEMPERAMENTS COMPARED, 


It must be confessed that in the foregoing re- 
marks the qualities claimed to have a connection 
with a cold or cool state of the physical erganiza- 
tion are more highly meritorious than those said 
to have a connection with the calorific tempera- 
ment. But all this must be taken with some 
qualification ; for while the frigid temperament 
favors the more elevated qualities of the mind 
which command our esteem, the burning tempera- 
ments awaken in our hearts a whole host of emo- 
tions and desires, many of which enlist our warm- 
est sympathies and most fervent love. With 
reference to the quality of selfishness as it is con- 
nected with bodily temperature, it may be said 
that, so far as we can judge from reason and ob- 
servation, there is little to choose between the 
two, but the kinds of selfishness manifested by the 
different temperatures are widely different. The 
hot shows a temper of captious pugnacity ; the 
cold, a disposition to a narrow, close, and unap- 
proachable exclusiveness. The highest type of 


human excellence is doubtless to be found in con- 
nection with a good proportion of the qualities 
attributed to both conditions of body. ‘The act- 


ive energies of a warm heart and the sound dis- - 


crimination of a cool head, both enter into the 
composition of a first-rate man. 

There are quite a number of other peculiarities 
of character which we might employ in illustra- 
tion of these views, but what has already been 
said will make known and illustrate the general 
principles which would seem to govern the psy- 
chological relations of heat andcold. J. W.M. 
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Sympatay.—He who has no sympathy never 
knows the human heart; but the obtrusive parade 
of sympathy is incompatible with dignity of char- 
acter in a man, or with dignity of style in a wri- 
ter. Of all the virtues necessary to the comple- 
tion of the perfect man, there is none to be more 
delicately implied and less ostentatiously vaunted 
than that of exquisite feeling or universal beney- 
olence. 


Usrrun Hints.—Never enter a sick room in a 
state of perspiration, as the moment you become 
cool your pores absorb. Do not approach con- 
tagious diseases with an empty stomach ; nor sit 


‘| between the sick and the fire, because the heat 
attracts the thin vapor. 
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MORE NEWS FROM DREAM-LAND. 


I nave always been a great dreamer, and any- 


thing on that subject always interests me. When - 


about seventeen years of age I dreamed one night 
that I was in a strange city. It looked like an 
old Spanish town, such as I had read about. 
vision was quite vivid, so that I remembered the 
place just as if I had been there in reality, 

On the 2d of April, 1855, three months after 
my eighteenth birthday, I enlisted in the First 
U. §. Dragoons. We went to California, and, 
landing at San Pedro, marched to Los Angelos, a 
city several days’ march distant. As soon as we 
entered the place, I exclaimed to some of my com- 
panions, ‘““Why, I have seen this place before!” 
They laughed at me, of course. After thinking 
a few minutes, I remembered that I had seen it in 
the forementioned dream. 

While in Texas, in 1859, I dreamed all about 
the war. Since it commenced, I have seen every 
dream verified (so I believe) except two : one was 
that I was feeding my horse on the counter of a 
drygoods store, and the other that I was a pris- 
oner. I hope the latter will not come true. 

Several years ago I dreamed that I started for 
a new country. I had a hard tramp, but at 
length I reached a beautiful land filled with cit- 
ies, but above all a magnificent temple. I wan- 
dered through the beautiful structure, admiring 
its high arches and strong walls. From that time 
forth, for three or four years, in almost every 
dream I had, I returned to that land, ever finding 
something new to admire. I did not seem to be 
obliged to go the old way that I traveled at first, 
but to havo found a new and shorter one. At 
last I became so fond of going to that beautiful 
land, that I was not satisfied in the morning if [ 
had not had a dream during the night. Buta 
time came in which for six or eight months I did 
not have a recurrence of my journey. After that 
time I dreamed that I went again to the land I 
loved so well; but nothing except ruin met my 
gaze in every direction. I hurried toward the 
temple, but, alas! it was in ruins. I fled in dis- 
may. I have never been there since. 

Now there is a question about dreams that I 
want to ask. It is generally believed that. they 
are caused by the thoughts, cares, and business of 
the day. But sometimes we dream of things that 
have no: connection whatever with the events of 
the past day. May it not be that days, weeks, 
perhaps months before, we were thinking of some 
thing, when the train of thoughts was suddenly 
interrupted and forgotten, and that at some time 
in the stillness of night that portion of the brain 
most concerned awakes and continues the train 
of thoughts ; but on account of the other parts 
being asleep, the effect is different from what it 
would have been if the whole had ‘been employed, 
thus causing us to dream of the pleasant, the gro- 
tesque, or the horrible ? B.N. P. 

[Our correspondent’s explanation may account 
for a certain class of dreams, but notfor all, The 
subject is an interesting one, and we may give it 
further attention in a future number. | 
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May anp Avcusr.—A man of mature age and a 
young heart has May and August on one bough, 
like an orange tree. 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human hody 
should gvéde us in all our investigations of the various phenemena of 
life. —Cabanis, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. 


Tar earth has two motions. The first is its 
revolution on its axis, whereby it is continually 
turning to the castward. On the equator it passes 
along the heavens at the rate of between eleven 
and twelve hundred miles an hour, while in lati- 
tude 45° the motion is six hundred miles an 
hour ; and exactly at the poles of the earth, on 
the twentieth day of March, the motion is exceed- 
ingly small, so much so that a person is turned 
around, standing still, once in twenty-four hours. 

Theemotion of the earth in its orbit around the 
sun has a velocity from sixty thousand to eighty 
thousand miles an hour, according to the season. 
It is these motions which cause the death of all 
animal and vegetable things. The condition of 
toads buried in the clay and inclosed in rocks 
will illustrate our argument. 

The earth is governed by the laws of attraction 
and motion, but it does not always follow that 
the law of attraction is exactly counterbalanced 
by the law of motion, Were the motion of the 
earth on its axis increased to the same velocity 
that the planet Saturn holds at its exterior 
surface, the day and night would be for our 
earth forty-three minutes. In such a case, the 
substance now known as water would rise from 
the earth’s surface and form a ring within the 
tropics, high above the earth in the heavens ; 
so would the atmosphere. While the attraction 
of the earth is kept ap from the sun with the 
equilibrium that now prevails, and with the same 
degree of power now exercised, the days and nights 
will remain precisely of the same length on the 
equator that they now are; but let the force of 
the attraction be lessened, the days and nights 
would increase in length; while if the intensity 
of the attraction were increased, the days and 
nights would be shortened. 

This attraction or motion of the earth on its 
axis is evidently caused by electricity or magnet- 
ism ; and here we will remark that the same law 
which governs the tides and winds within the 
tropics and over the surface of the globe, governs 
emigration of the human family. Who ever 
heard of a tribe, or a clan, or a horde, or apeople, 
or a nation emigrating from the west to the 
east? On the contrary, it is the rule, and it 
has very few, if any, exceptions, that mankind 
emigrate from the east toward the west. The 
Biblical account of the creation and emigration 
is ‘‘ that it came to pass, as they journeyed from 
the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there.’’ It is very evident 
that Asia was settled originally from America, 
and not America from Asia. 

When the earth turns on its axis, mankind are 
governed by the same law of motion that a squir- 
rel is in hiscage. He runs over the wheel against 
the motion, not under it and with it. But this 
attractive or electrical power of the earth over the 
animal economy has a very important influence 
upon the life and health of the animal creation. 
Any person who has watched by the sick bed 
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will tell us that from eleven to two and three 
o’clock in the morning the sick people are always 
worse. The disease, whatever it is, that afflicts 
the patient, shows itself in its most serious form 
between these hours. The exacerbations of dis- 
ease are greater from debility alone. The attacks 
are more violent than at other hours. At twelve 
o'clock at night we, the inhabitants of the globe, 
are on the outside of the earth ; the earth has 
now eclipsed the sun ; the earth lies between us 
and the sun; the magnetic point of attraction is 
the farthest away from the inhabitants of the 
globe. Man now grows feeble, dull, stupid, wants 
energy, both mental and physical. Men are dis- 
inclined to go into battle at twelve o’clock at 
night. There is a profound quietude which seems 
to pervade every living thing, animal and vege- 
table. 

Aloug with this state of things comes into con- 
sideration the influence of light upon both animal 
and vegetable existence. When the sun drops its 
last rays at the western heavens, the birds droop, 
their eyes close, and they assume the form and 
attitude of the chicken in the shell. When the 
Aurora exhibits itself in the morning, the chant- 
icleer, being possessed of the strongest vital tem- 
perament of the flock, raises his notes; and 
when the sun rises on the eastern horizon, the 
birds set up their hallelujah and songs to the 
great Author of the day. 

Tt follows that when nature becomes worn-out 
and exhausted by strife and action, each individual 
must recuperate himself or die from exhaustion. 
We see this in the case of the family of electrical 
eels. The torpedo is armed with the lightning of 
heaven to defend itself; so is the gymnotus. 
After the eel has discharged successively his elec- 
tricity, he becomes harmless, and he now must 
lay by to recuperate himself. The same influence, 
though in a less degree, acts upon man. The 
eel’s efforts are the effect of the electrical ac- 
tion of the brain and nerves. So it is with both 
mental and physical action of the being called 
man. He must lay in a store for future action 
when he becomes exhausted. 

We now come to the question, when and 
under what circumstances this recuperation will 
take place the quickest and under the most favor- 
able circumstances? Assuming, as a fact be- 
yond all possible contradiction, that quietude 
and rest, and isolation from all external circum- 
stances is the most favorable to this restoration, 
we now come to the proposition that it must be 
done in sleep, when no external objects can 
affect the senses, either by noise, light, or motion. 
The first condition is, and the best for accumu- 
lating the munitions for future effort, that it 
shall take place in the open air; hence we see 
that persons who sleep in the open air, if proper- 
ly protected, are always the most healthy and 
hardy: witness the case of our trappers who 
roam the Rocky Mountains. The next condition 
is, that this recuperation should take place in the 
earlier part of the night, or late in the afternoon. 
The old adage of ‘‘early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’’ has 
the mot sublime truth in it. While the sun is 
receding from the meridian, every moment dim- 
inishes the intensity of the electrical action upon 
the outer side of the globe. A person living 
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strictly according to the laws of nature will fall 
to sleep at sundown ; and six hours’ sleep in the 
earlier part of the night will lay in the largest 
share of vital action for the following day ; 
while a person who adjourns his sleep till mid- 
night, and after, finds that at the next morning 
he is most sadly deficient in vital power. 

The sleep in the fore part of the night is taken 
under strong electrical action, compared with what 
is obtained at the middle of the night. One hour’s 
sleep at the beginning of the night gives four 
times as much vital energy as an hour of sleep 
taken after twelve o'clock. We will, in a future 
number, enter into the physical phenomena of 
sleep; also the effect of light upon the crystal- 
lizations of the animal economy, 

A person down with a violent disease will re- 
cover when placed in the garret of a house, but 
will die when placed in a basement. The records 
of the lying-in-hospitals in Europe show that out 
of one thousand children born of females living, 
during gestation, in basements, seventy-five are 
born without feet, or with the loss of some limb ; 
in other words, without light, and air, and venti- 
lation the animal economy will not crystallize into 
perfect form. We find no loss of feet, or legs, or 
members, by the process of gestation, in animals 
which run at large in the open air. 
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VALLEY OF DEATH. 


Tue atmosphere that we breathe in its ordinary 
healthy condition is composed of the following 
constituents : Oxygen, 20.61 per cent. ; nitrogen, 
77.95 per cent. ; carbonic acid, .04 per cent. ; 
watery vapor, 1.40 per cent. Now, the oxygen 
is the. important ingredient which supports life, 
the nitrogen being only a diluter of the oxygen ; 
the carbonic acid gas is in scarcely appreciable 
quantity, and that is produced by the process of 
respiration and combustion on the surface of the 
earth, by which immense quantities are continual- 
ly being formed ; nevertheless, the proportionate 
quantity scarcely varies, for this very gas which 
is exceedingly destructive to animal life, is, as all 
know, the principal food upon which the vegeta- 
ble world lives, absorbing this carbonic acid from 
the air, and decomposing it, retaining its carbon 
and giving off the oxygen, which is just what an- 
imals require. The destructive agency of this 
gas—viz., carbonic acid-—on animal life is well 
exemplified in certain places where large quanti- 
ties are evolved from the earth, the most striking 
instance being the celebrated valley of Java, 
which, if any animal enters, he never leaves. The 
following is an interesting account of this valley, 
given by an eye-witness: 

We took with us two dogs and some fowls to 
try experiments in this poisonous hollow. On 
arriving at the foot of the mountain we dismount- 
ed and scrambled up the side, about a quarter of 
a mile, holding on by the branches of trees. 
When within a few yards of the valley we expe- 
rienced a strong, nauseous, suffocating smell, but 
on coming close to its edge this disagreeable odor 
left us. The valley appeared to be about half a 
mile in circumference, oval, and the depth from 
thirty to thirty-five feet; the bottom quite flat ; 
no vegetation ; strewed with some very large 
(apparently) river stones, and the whole covered 


with skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, 
peacocks, and all sorts of birds. We could not 
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perceive any vapor or any opening in the ground, 
which last appeared to us to be of a hard sandy 
substance. It was now proposed by one of the 
party to enter the valley, but at the spot where 
we were this was difficult, at least for me, as one 
false step would have brought us to eternity, see- 
ing no assistance could be given. We lighted our 
cigars, and, with the assistance of a bamboo, we 
went down within eighteen feet of the bottom. 
Here we did not experience any difficulty in 
breathing, but an offensive nauseous smell annoy- 
edus. We now fastened a dog to the end of a 
bamboo eighteen feet long, and sent himin. We 
had our watches in our hands, and in fourteen 
seconds he fell on his back, did not move his 
limbs or look round, but continued to breathe 
eighteen minutes; We then sent in another, or 
rather he got loose, and walked into where the 
other dog was lying. He then stood quite still, 
and in ten minutes fell on his face, and never af- 
terwards moved his limbs; he continued to 
breathe seven minutes. We now tried a fowl, 
which died in a minute and a half. We threw in 
another, which died before touching the ground. 
During these experiments we experienced a heavy 
shower of rain; but we were so interested by the 
awful sight before us that we did not care for 
getting wet. On the opposite side, near a large 
stone, was the skeleton of a human being, who 
must have perished on his back, with his right 
hand under hishead. From being exposed to the 
weather, the bones were bleached as white as ivo- 
ry. Iwas anxious to procure this skeleton, but 
an attempt to get it would have been madness. 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson, 














A YOUNG LADY’S SOLILOQOUY. 

USsELESSLY, aimlessly drifting througa life, 

What wasI born for? “For somebody’s wife,” 

I am told by.my mother. Well, that being true, 
“Somebody” keeps himself strangely from view * 
And if naught but marriage will settle my fate, 

I believe I shall die in an unsettled state. 

For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman és ?— 
You might easily find a more beautiful phiz; 

And then, as for temper and manners, ’tis plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek here in vain. 
Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is perverse, 
And I should not feel grateful, ‘ for better or worse,” 
To take the first booby that graciously came 
_And offered those treasures—his home and his name, 
I think, then, my chances of marriage are small ; 
But why should I think of such chances at all? 

My brcthers are all of them youn ;er than I, 

Yet they thrive in the world—why not let me try ? 

I know that in business I’m not an adept, 

Because from such matters most strictiy I'm kept. 
But—this is the question that puzzles my mind— 
Why am I not trained up to work of some kind? 
Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 

Why should I wait to be “‘ Someb:dy’s wife ?” 


[Your question is a pertinent one, Miss; and though 
your mother is quite right, no doubt, in regard to your 
proper destiny, there is no good reason why you should 
be “ drifting about” in the way you describe, waiting for 
“somebody” to turn up. Set yourself resolutely to work 
at something. Show your ability to take care of yourself, 
and, ten to one, “somebody” will very kindly “ propose” 
to save you the trouble, by “engaging” you to take care 
of him! Try it.] 





To marriageable young ladies a word of advice: 
a man is better pleased when he has a good din- 
ner upon his table, than when his wife talks good 
French, 
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FAMILY CURIOSITIES. 


As life is, it may be set down as a rule that 
there are about three generations in a century— 
that is, one generation is generally approaching 
the grave when the third onward is coming into 
existence. But man should not live less than a 
century, and he may and does sometimes live 
much longer than that, so that occasionally more 
than three generations are seen at the same time. 


SIX GENERATIONS AT ONCE. 

Dr. Plot, in his “Natural History of Stafford- 
shire,” 1686, gives many instances of centenarians 
of his time, and of persons who got to a few years 
beyond the hundred—how far well authenticated 
we can not tell. He goes on to state the case of 
“old Mary 


King’s Brom- 
ley, in this 
county, not 
long since 
dead, who 
lived to be a 
|. beldam, that 
is, to see the 
sixth genera- 
tion, and 
could say the 
same I have,”’ 
says he, “‘ heard reported of another, viz., ‘Rise up, 
daughter, and go to thy daughter, for thy daughter’s 
daughter hath a daughter ;’ whose eldest daughter 
Elizabeth, now living, is like to do the same, there 
being a female of the fifth generation near mar- 
riageable when I was there. Which-is much the 
same that Zuingerus reports of a noble matron of 
the family of Dolburges, in the archbishopric of 
Mentz. who could thus speak to her daughter : 
*(1) Mater ait (2) nate, Dic (8) nate, Filia, (4) natam ; 

Ut moveat, (5) nate flangere (6) filiolam.’ 

That is, the mother said to her daughter, Daughter, 
bid thy daughter tell her daughter that her daugh- 
ter’s daughter cries.” 

He adduces, as a proof how far this case is from 
being difficult. of belief, that a Lady Child, of 
Shropshire, being married at twelve, had her first 
baby before she was complete thirteen, and this 
being repeated in the second generation, Lady 
Child found herself a grandmother at twenty- 
seven! At the same rate, she might have been a 
beldam at sixty-six; and had she reached 120,-as 
has been done by, others, it was possible that nine 
generations might have existed together. 


DR. FRANKLIN AND SIR WM. NICOLSON, 


Benjamin Franklin, who died in 1790, was the 
grandson of a man who had been born in the six- 
teenth century, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
three generations thus extending over nearly two 
centuries. The connubial period of most men is 
eminently between twenty-eight and forty ; but 
if men delay marriage to seventy, or undertake 
second or third nuptials at that age with young 
women—both of them events which sometimes 
happen—it must arise, as a matter of course, that 
not a century, but a century and a half, or even 
more, will become the bounds of two generations. 
The following instance speaks for itself. ‘‘ Wed- 
nesday last,” says the Edinburg Courant of May 
8, 1766, “ the lady of Sir William Nicolson, of Glen- 
bervy, was safely delivered of a daughter. What 
is very singular, Sir William is at present ninety- 
two years of age, and has a daughter alive of his 
first marriage, aged sixty-six. He married his 
present lady when he was eighty-two, by whom 
he has now had six children.’ If the infant here 
mentioned had survived to ninety-two also, she 
might have said at her.death, in 1856, ‘“‘ My father 
was born a hundred and eighty-four years ago, 
in the reign of Charles II.” 





Mrs. Mary Honrywoop—Aeszp 98, 
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RAPID MULTIPLICATION. 


There are also average bounds to the number 
of descendants which a man or a woman may 
reckon before the close of life. To see three, four, 
or five children, and three or four times the num- 
ber of grandchildren, are normal experiences. 
Some pairs, however, as is well known, go much 
beyond three, four, or five. Some marry a second, 
or even a third time, and thus considerably ex- 
tend the number of the immediate progeny. In 
these cases, of course, the number of grandchildren 
is likely to be greatly extended. Particular ex- 
amples are on record, that are certainly calcula- 
ted to excite a good deal of surprise. Thus we 
learn from a French scientific work that the wife 
of a baker at Paris produced one-and-twenty 
children—at only seven births, moreover, and in 
the space of' seven years! Boyletells of a Freneh 
advocate of the sixteenth century who had forty- 
five children, He is, by-the-by, spoken of as a 
a great water-drinker. 


‘© GUESS” WE CAN BEAT THAT 

GeTTinG A Fammy.—The La Crosse Democrat 
says, a German, named Haoflich, residing five 
miles west of La Crescent, Wisconsin, was married 
in November, 1860, to a healthy German girl of 
Portage. The week after they were married 
they moved to Minnesota, on the farm which they 
now occupy. In August, 1861, Mrs. Haoflich gave 
birth to three boys, twoof whom lived. In June, 
1862. she gave birth to three boys and a girl, two 
of the boys and the girl living. On the 5th of 
this month she gave birth to two girls and a boy, 
all of whom were, as late as Tuesday of this week, 
alive and well. Ten children in less than three 
years is pretty good, even for this vicinity. The 
parents are proud of their success in the family 
line, and point with pleasure to their company of 
German infantry. Government can not afford to 
draft the head of that family. 

If they keep on, they willsoon surpass Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, of Chester, England, who became the 
parents of 33 children in the short space of fifteen 
years—and, like them, will need a pension on 


which to support their little tribe. 


MRS. MARY HONEY WOOD. 

As to the number of descendants, two cases in 
the annals of English domestic life come out very 
strongly. First, there was Mrs. Honeywood, of 
Charing, in Kent, who died on the 10th of May, 
1620, aged ninety-three, having had sixteen chil- 
dren, a hundred and fourteen grandchildren, two 
hundred and twenty-eight great-grandchildren, 
and nine great-great-grandchildren. 
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A HAPPY WOMAN. 


Wuat spectacle more pleasing does the world 
afford, than'a happy woman contented in her 
sphere, ready at all times to benefit her little 
world by her exertions, and transforming the 
briers and thorns of life into roses of Paradise by 
the magic of her touch? There are those who are 
thus happy because they can not help it—no mis- 
fortunes dampen their sweet smiles, and they dif- 
fuse a cheerful glow around them as they pursue 
the even tenor of their way. They have the secret 
of contentment, whose value is above the philos- 
opher’s stone ; for without seeking the baser ex- 
change of gold, which may buy some sorts of 
pleasure, they convert everything they touch iato 
joy. What their condition is makes no difference. 
They may be rich or poor, high or low, admired 
or forsaken by the fickie world ; but the sparkling 
fountain of happiness bubbles up in their hearts 
and makes them radiantly beautiful. They live 
in a log-cabin, they make it shine with a luster 
which kings and queens may covet, and they make 
wealth a fountain of blessings to the children of 


poverty. 
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KISSES. 


Tue greatest of blisses— 
Enough of sweet kisses, 

That you sip from the lips of a maiden, 
Which, ripe and enticing, 
Your own will slip nice in, 

For the nectar with which they are laden. 


How pleasant to marry 
Some sweet little fairy, 

And carry her home—a dear treasure ! 
And there, snug and cosy, 
Her lips ripe and rosy, 

You always may kiss at your pleasure. 
Should you ever get pettish, 
When she is coquettish, 

And seems not to love you-to tease you, 
No matter how jealous 
You may be of “ fellows,” 

She always with kisses can please you. 


You trouble and sorrow 
May oftentimes borrow, [them ; 
When life’s storms are so great you can’t quell 
She never is tearful, 
But always is cheerful, 
And with kisses can always dispel them, 
E’er happy and merry, 
Your cares you may bury, 
For they, howe’er great, can not move you, 
When on you reclining, 
Her arms round you twining, 
And says, with a kiss, “‘ Dear, I love you!” 


When her life here is ending, 
And earth’s ties are rending, 
Though much such a parting will grieve you, 
Her hand in yours pressing, 
She’ll give you her blessing, 
And then with a kiss she will leave you, 


Though life then is dreary, 
There’s rest for the weary, 
When Death with his summons shall greet you, 
For this boon will be given 
At the portal of heaven, 
That there with a kiss she will meet you. 
G. H. 8. 
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Wispom 1n Love-Maxine.—We know that men 
naturally shrink from the attempt to obtain com- 
panions who are their superiors; but they will 
find that really intelligent women, who possess 


_ the most desirable qualities, are uniformly modest, 


and hold their charms in modest estimation. Do 
not imagine that any disappointment in love which 
takes place before you are twenty-one years old 
will be of any material damage to you. The 
truth is, that before a man is twenty-five years 
old he does not know what he wants himself. 
The more of a man you become, and the more 
manliness you become capable of exhibiting in 
your association with woman, the better wife you 
will be able to obtain : and one year’s possession 
of the heart and hand of a really noble woman 
is worth nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ pos- 
session of a sweet creature with two ideas in her 
head, and nothing new to say about either of them. 


EXAmpPLe.—The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, a lega- 
cy of hallowed remembrance and associations. 
The beauty of holiness beaming through the life 
of a loved relative or friend is more effectual to 
strengthen such as stand in virtue’s ways, and 
raise up those that are bowed down, than precept, 
command, entreaty, or warning. Christianity it- 


self owes by far the greater part of its moral pow- 
er, not to the precepts or parables of Christ, but 
to His own character. 
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SAVAGE WARFARE.* 
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TuE atrocities committed by the Sioux savages 
during the late Indian outbreak in Minnesota al- 
most surpass belief. Were the perpetrators of 
these enormities men? we are tempted to ask, or 
demons in human form? Is it possible that they 
are partakers with us of a common humanity? 
Must we admit ties of brotherhood between such 
ferocious beasts and ourselves? All that is tender 
and magnanimous, all that is true and noble and 
just in us revolis; but a glance nearer home 
humbles our pride, covers us with shame, and 
makes even an Indian massacre, with all its hor- 
rors, seem possible. 

The barbaric blood still betrays itself even in 
our most civilized communities. It is a matter of 
history that enlightened and Christian Englishmen 
were wont, during the Indian rebellion in the 
East, to blow Hindoo insurgents, taken with arms 
in their hands, from the cannon’s mouth. A still 
darker page in their national story will record 
the late shelling and burning, by a British admiral, 
without a word of warning, of a Japanese city full 
of innocent women and children, thousands of 
whom were horribly mutilated, torn into bloody 
fragments by the bursting bombs, or roasted to 
death in the rapidly spreading flames! And the 
same lingering barbarism shows itself on this side 
of the water. In the loathsome prisons of Rich- 
mond, thousands of brave and noble-hearted 
soldiers are at this moment being deliberately 
and with studied malignity starved to death by 
Southern “gentlemen” and officers—the subordin- 
ates of the pious Jefferson Davis; and, alas! we 
have hardly ceased to shudder at the ferocious 
deeds lately done under our eyes in the very 
streets of New York, where asylums were plun- 
dered and burned, and unoffending men, women, 
and children hung or beaten to death, and dragged, 
torn and bleeding, through the streets by an in- 
furiated mob. If the Sioux savages exceed those 
of Mackerelville in the diabolical ingenuity of 
their cruelties, it is perhaps merely because they 
have had more experience in the art of tormenting. 

But our object is simply to introduce some 
brief extracts from the intensely but painfully 
interesting work before us. 


HOW THE INDIANS WERE CHEATED. 

It is but proper that we do even the fiendish 
red-skins the justice to admit that they had been 
shamefully overreached and cheated, and had 
grounds for an urgent remonstrance. Mr. Heard 
Says: 

“ Over $55,000 of the moneys paid under this 
treaty for debts of the Indians went to one Hugh 
Tyler, a stranger in the country, for getting the 
treaties through the Senate, and for ‘ necessary 
disbursements’ in securing the assent of the chiefs. 

“Tn 1857, a trader, pretending that he was 
getting them to sign a power of attorney to get 
back the money which had gone to the traders 
under the treaty of 1851 and 1852, obtained their 
signatures to vouchers, by which he swindled 
them out of $12,000. Shortly afterward, this 
trader secured the payment of $4,500 for goods 
which he claimed (falsely, it is said) to have been 
stolen. About the same time, a man in Sioux 
City was allowed a claim of $5,000 for horses 
which he also alleged to have been stolen. 

“Tn 1858 tle chiefs were taken to Washington, 





* “History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 
1863.” By Isaac V. D. Heard. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1863. 
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and agreed to the treaties before referred to for 
the cession of all their reservation north of the 
Minnesota River, under which, as ratified by the 
Senate, they were to have $166,000; but of this 


amount they never received a penny until four . 


years afterward, when $15,000 in goods were sent 
to the Lower Sioux, and these were deducted out 
of what was due them under former treaties. 

‘« The Indians, discovering the fraud, refused to 
receive them for several weeks, and only con- 
sented to take them after the government had 
agreed to rectify the matter. Most of the large 
amount dune under these treaties went into the 
pockets of traders, government Officials, and other 
swindlers. 

«*The Indians were grievously disappointed 
with their bargains, and from that time the con- 
trol of affairs passed from the chiefs, who it was 
believed had been bribed, to the young men. 
They had now nearly disposed of all their land, 
and received scarcely anything for it. They were 
6.200 in number, and their annuities, when paid 
in full, were hardly fifteen dollars apiece. Their 
sifferings from hunger were often severe, espe- 
cially during the winter and spring previous to 
the massacre.”’ | 


AN INDIAN WAR-TALK. 

On the occasion of the imprisonment of Red 
Tron (Maza-sha), one of the Sioux chiefs, Lean 
Bear, gathering the braves together on an emi- 
nence, which had been a famous battle-ground, 
thus addressed them : 


“<Dakotas, the big men are here; they have got 
Maza-sha in a pen like a wolf. They mean to kill 
him for not letting the big men cheat us out of 
our lands and the money our Great Father sent 
us.’ 

“<Ho, ho,’ frequently repeated the auditors. 
The orator continued : 

“<¢ Dakotas, must we starve like buffaloes in the 
snow? Shall we let our blood freeze like the 
little streams? Or shall we make the snow red 
with the blood of the white braves ?’ 

“Ho, ho,’ repeated by almost every voice with 
savage ferocity, and the war-whoop was yelled 
by the whole band. : 

“‘¢ Dakotas, the blood of your fathers talks to 
you from the graves where we stand. Their 
spirits come up into your arms and make you 
strong. Iam glad of it. To-night the blood of 
the white man shall run like water in the rain, 
and Maza-sha shall be with his people. [‘ Ho, 
ho.’ 

ceparee when the moon goes down behind 
the hills, be ready [‘Ho’], and I will lead you 
against the Long Knives and the big men who 
have come to cheat us, and take away our lands, 
and put us in a pen for not helping them to rob 
our women and children. : 

““« Dakotas, be not afraid ; we have many more 
braves than the whites. When the moon goes 
down, be ready, and I will lead you to their 
tepees.’ [‘Ho, ho.’]” 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE MASSACRE. 


“Dr. Humphreys, the physican to the Lower 
Indians, fled with his wife and three children, two 
boys and a girl, the eldest aged twelve years, and 
reached the house of one Magner, two miles from 
the river. The doctor sent one of the boys down 
a little hill to bring some water, as they were 
very thirsty. While the child was gone the 
Indians killed his father, and burned his mother 
and the other two children in the house. Hearing 
the report of the fatal gun, and seeing the Indians, 
the child remained concealed until they left, 
When he emerged from his hiding-place he went 
and looked at his father, and found that the mis- 
creants had cut his throat. Then he retired to a 
hiding-place again, and presently some more 
Indians came along and chopped off his father’s 
head with anaxe. All the buildings at the agency 
but two were committed to the flames. 

“Down the river, on each side, below the fort, 
and within six miles of New Ulm, and up the river 
to Yellow Medicine, the massacres that day ex- 
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tended. At Beaver Creek, and at the Sacred 
Heart Creek, large numbers perished. Parties 
gathering together for flight with their teams and 
moyables, and partially armed, would be sud- 
denly met by large bands of Indians, and, seeing 
the futility of resistance, would give up every- 
thing, thinking that thereby they would appease 
the wrath of their opponents, and be allowed to 
escape, but all in vain. Quick and barbarous 
destruction was their portion. Occasionally some 
would be allowed to indulge in a hope of escape, 
and to pass a little distance on their way, but 
Foon a gunshot would bring them to the ground, 
and death would teach them that their foes were 
only toying with them ag the cat toys with the 
mouse. : 

“ The naked forms of the savages, hideous with 
paint, their mad shouts and wild merriment, in- 
creased the horrors of the victim. Former friend- 
ship and kindness availed nothing. On the 
contrary, the Indians started off at first to the 
neighborhood where they had camped on their 
hunting excursions, and been hospitably treated 
by the murdered. Helplessness, innocence, ten- 
der age, prayers, tears—these were not calculatad 
to induce mercy. They served but to furnish 
embellishments for the tale to be told for the 
plaudits ef the camp, where narratives of common 
slaughter had become stale, and excess in cruelty 
received the palm. Continually discussing and 
puzzling their minds as to how they should outvie 
one another in the next outrage, by adding some 
new element of atrocity, nothing which ¢evilish 
ingenuity could suggest was omitted.” 


AN ESCAPE. 


“ About seven o’clock four Indians came to the 
house of a farmer named Anderson, residing with 
his family thirty miles west of Forest City, on 
Eagle Lake, They had often visited there before, 
were well acquainted with the family, and had 
received many favorsfrom them. One was ealled 
John, and could talk English a little. They were 
all dressed in white men’s clothes, wore hats, and 
had their hair cut short. Hach one carried a 
double-barreled shot-gun. When they came to 
the door they shook hands with Anderson, and 
asked for some milk to drink, which he brought 
them in a pan. They drank it and handed the 
pan back, and he set it down, and passed out of 
the door. Then two of the Indians fired and 
killed him instantly. A son of Anderson had 
gone into the garden to dig potatoes for the 
Indians at their request, and they fired and killed 
him. Another son, standing in the door, was 
wounded in the shoulder and left for dead. The 
mother, with her little child, rushed down the ce]- 
lar and escaped notice. A daughter, named 
Julia, ran into the high grass with a little sister 
aged ten years. The Indians after a long search, 
discovered them, and, placing them on a pony, 
carried them west a mile and a half, where they 
camped, one of their number keeping watch upon 
the captives during thenight. Early in the morn- 
ing their ponies ran away, and the Indians 
started in pursuit. Julia and her sister ran into 
the bush, and reached Forest City two days after- 
ward, ‘camping,’ to use her own words, on the 
open prairie at night, and sueking the cows for 
sustenance.” 


AFTER THE MASSACRE. 


“No tongue touched with fire, no master hand 
with tragic colorings of black and of red, could 
adequately portray the horrid sublimities of the 
sorrow-stricken plains—the smoking ruins of 
happy homes planted in the wilds with laborious 
care, and blossoming round with carefully-tended 
flowers—the perishing harvests, the reaper lying 
dead in the swath, with his sickle in his hand— 
the wild and startled ox trampling out the fruit 
of his labors, and inquiring, with raised head and 
staring eyes, the meaning of this midnight that 
had rushed upon the realm of noon—the dogs 
‘moaning for vanished faces’ around deserted 
roof-trees, some gone mad with despair —the 
swollen bodies of the dead cattle, huge and strange 
as those of some antediluvian world—the heaps 





of the untimely slain, their headless corpses fes- 
tering and rotting in the heat, the hogs rooting 
in the clustering hair and feeding on the gentle 
cheek, and all deserted by the retreating, palpi- 
tating border ‘ where the fierce hurry of flight and 
pursuit ceases not by day or by night.’ 

“Only the sufferer—only he who has been 
stricken with as hopeless a despair as that which 
blanched the face of the last survivor of the 
Deluge, as he stood on some lone mountain peak, 
and the hungry waters mounted to his lip; only 
he whose home has been consumed, his wife dis- 
honored before his eyes, and the arms of his child 
unlinked forever from his neck, and heard the 
dull thud of the tomahawk as it sunk into their 
brains; only he who has been wounded unto 
death, and in his concealment felt upon his cheek 
the hot breath of his foe—only he can adequately 
appreeiate the horrors of the fiendish protest of 
the savage Sioux against Civilization’s irresistible 
march.” 
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HOW To FIND EMPLOYMENT. 


Ir is no small tax on the time of a good-natured 
man in the city to answer the various applications 
made to him for “situations,” by persons in the 
country. They think there is no other way than 
to get somebody to help them into some place 
where they can earn something. “Perhaps I 
have had as much experience in conducting a 
gratuitous intelligence office as any one,’ says 
a writer in the New York Observer, “and the re- 
sults of my experience may be put into this brief 
counsel : ‘If you want anything, advertise for it.’ 
That is the shortest and cheapest mode of getting 
a place, of whatever name or nature. It costs a 
little, but the return is large. Scores and scores 
of letters have I written to say this to unknown 
correspondents who have asked advice and help. 
If a family or a school is in want of a teacher, it 
is natural to consult the advertising columns of a 
newspaper; and oftentimes an advertisement 
will suggest to parties who had not thought of it 
before, the expediency of making an arrangement 
that will require the advertiser’s services. “The 
law of demand and supply is curious and useful. 


| Now and then one gets ahead of the other, but 


the balance is soon restored. Ifa man has some- 
thing to sell, somebody wants to buy: bring them 
together and the work is done. If you are com- 
petent for a particular service, there is a place 
for you. Providence has a niche for every man, 
It is not always easy to find it: but the best way 
is to advertise for it.’ 
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Wuart A Worp may Do.—The chaplain of a 
Western regiment, the Am. Agriculturist says, re- 
lates, that while visiting a family in Illinois, the 
mother, an elderly lady, told him the following 
circumstance: Many years before, her son of 
about four years old, was one day playing in the 
road, when he fell and hurt himself slightly, and 
commenced crying very loudly. Just then a tall 
young man came around the corner, driving a 
yoke of oxen, and picking up the boy, he said, 
“You'll never make a soldier, my little man, if 
you cry fora tumble.” The child instantly bright- 


ened up, and from that time seemed to strive to 
be more manly. “There,” said the mother, “is 
the same boy,” pointing to a fine-looking cavalry 
captain in the yard, “and that tall young man 
who spoke to him is now commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, viz., Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States. 
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STANDARDS OF BEAUTY. 





DirFereEnT nations and tribes differ as much in 
their tastes, customs, and fashions as do indiv.d- 
uals. Dr. Hauu compiles the following interest- 
ing facts for his Journal of Health on female 
beauty : 

The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes 
red, their eyebrows black, and their lips blue. In 
Persia they paint a black streak around the eyes 
and ornament the face with various figures. The 
Japanese women gild their teeth, and those of the 
Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must 
be dyed black, to be beautifulin Guzerat. The 
Hottentot women paint the entire body in com- 
partments of red and black. In Greenl nd the 
women color their faces with blue and yellow, and 
they frequently tattoo their bodies by saturating 
threads in soot, inserting them beneath the skin, 
and then drawing them through. H:ndoo females, 
when they wish to appear particularly lovely, 
smear themselves with a mixture of saffron, tume- 
ric, and grease. In nearly all the islands of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, the women, as well as 
the men, tattoo a great variety of figures on the 
face, the lips, the tongue, and the whole body. In 
New Holland they cut themselves with shells, and 
by keeping the wounds a long time form deep 
scars in the flesh, which they deem highly orna- 
mental; and another singular addition is made 
to their beauty by taking off, ininfancy, the little 
finger of the left hand at the second j int. In an- 
cient Persia an aquiline nose was often thought 
worthy of the crown; put the Sumatran mother 
carefully flattens the nose of her daughter. 
Among some of the savage tribes of Oregon, and 
also in Sumatra and Aracan, continual pressure 
is applied to the skull in order to flatten it, and 
thus give it anew beauty. The modern Persians 
have a strong aversion to red hair; the Turks, on 
the contrary, are warm admirers of it. In China, 
small round eyes are liked: and the girls are 
continually plucking their eyebrows, that they 
may be thin and long. But the great beauty of 
a Chinese lady is in her feet, which in childhood 
are so compressed by bandages as effectually to 


prevent any further increase in size. The four 
smaller toes are turned under the foot, to the sole 
‘f which they firmly adhere; aud the poor girl 
not only endures much pain, but hecomesa cripple 
for life. Another mark of beauty ‘consists in fin- 
ger nails so long that coverings of bamboo are ne- 
cessary to preserve thm from injary. An Afri- 
can beauty must have small eyes, thick lips, a 
large flas nose, and a skin beautifully black. In 
New Guinea the nose is perforated, and a piece of 
wood or bone inserted. 

For a view of what constitutes “true beauty,” 
and how to acquire and retain it see ‘* Physical 
Perfection.” published at the office of the Pure- 
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A Hiyt to Wrirers.—He who addresses the 
abstract reason, addresses an audience that must 
forever be limited to the few; he who addresses 
the passions, the feelings, the humors, which we 
all have in common, addresses an audience that 
must forever compose the many. : 

[We are not sure about the forever, because the 
time may come when the reflective faculties will 
be more fully and generally developed ; but the 
sentiment is mout emphatically true of the pres- 


ent. } 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN §. 


JOHN 8. DARCY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tue physiology of this gentleman indicates 
health, temperance, and long life. He probably 
descended from a long-lived ancestry, and has 
lived on the interest rather than on the principal 
of his constitution. In character and disposition 
he.is like his mother, and although there may be 
a blending of both parents in him, the spirit of 
the mother predominated, and she should have 
been known, as he must be, for a calm, qaiet, 
even, self-regulating disposition, There is de- 
cision, stability, and executiveness indicated, to- 
gether with excellent planning talent, and if he is 
not an inventor, he is capable of planning, con- 
triving, projecting, and devising ways and means 
to accomplish difficult ends. He always makes 
his brain save his hands. He is aman of com- 
paratively few words, but is full of thought and 
originality. He is eminently kind, sympathetic, 
just, and devotional. If educated for it, he would 
have succeded well as a judge; but if not thus 
educated, and had his mind been directed to 
business, he would have succeeded well here. es- 
pecially in some place of trust, as in a bank, in- 
surance company, or in some department under 
Government. A person with such an organiza- 
tion would almost as soon submit to the amputa- 
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tion of a limb as to the violation of his honor or 
his integrity. He is not brilliant, showy, im- 
aginative, or poetical; but kind, affectionate, 
watchful, and considerate. Utility first, beauty 
and finish afterward, would be his motto ; though 
he would be tasteful, refined, neat, and tidy—re- 
quiring and observing method and order in all 
things. He has excellent judgment in regard to 
the value of property, knowing exactly what a 
dollar is worth, and what can be done with it. 
He would make an excellent appraiser. He 
is always manly and dignified, without ostenta- 
tion ; has a strong will, without obstinacy ; deep 
religious emotions, without bigotry ; is cautious 
without being timid, and playful, mirthful, and 


_joyous without hilarity ; he issevere only with the 


impenitent; is quick to forgive the repenting 
iransgressor ; and is always inclined to acts of 
generosity, and would do more for others than he 
would ask them to do for him. Heisself-relying, 
without egotism; is hopeful and trusting, but 
does not magnify his prospects—realizing, on the 
whole, even more than he anticipates. We infer 
from his organization that he is a “self-made” 
man, and that he struck out his own course in 
life. Shoufd he occupy a public position, he can 
scarcely fail to receive the full confidence and 
esteem of his fellow-men and the affectionate 
regards of his friends. He would excel as a 
Inanager, superintendent, or overseer, or in charge 
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of the infirm, as in a hospital or asylum, for he is 
eminently philanthropic, but is equally adapted 


to almost any position in which a large-minded,- 


large-hearted man could be placed. 

P. S—This sketch was dictated by us from a 
carte de visite, without any knowledge of the 
person save what we derived from his likeness, 
knowing neither his name, residence, nor occupa- 
tion. The reader may judge of its correctness. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Darcy, late President of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company, died at 
Newark, New Jersey, October 22d, 1863. He 
was a native of Morris County, N. J., having been 
born in Hanover township February 24th, 1788. 
He was consequently in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. His father being the leading physician 
of that vicinity, Dr. Darcey succeeded him in that 
profession, which he practiced in his native place 
with rare success till the year 1832, when the 
cholera raged with memorable violence in our 
leading cities. At that time he was induced to 
remove to this city, and immediately acquired a 
most extensive practice, in which his tender de- 
votion to his patients and sympathy in their suf- 
ferings, the promptness of decision and skillful 
treatment of disease, in both the medical and 
surgical departments of his profession, soon ren- 
dered his business calls so burdensome that even 
his extraordinary stalwart constitution suffered 
under the task. His practice, which was per- 
haps the most extensive and exacting of any in 
the State, was pursued by him, apparently, more 
from a sense of duty and sympathy with suffering 
humanity than as a source of profit, for it was a 
subject of constant remark that while he never 
neglected the most disagreeable and profitless 
calls, he seldom exacted his legal fees—but oft- 
ener contributed from his own pocket the means 
for securing his needy patients the necessaries 
and even the luxuries which they needed. For 
this reason his business, though extraordinarily 
large, never realized to him in money more than 
a moderate competence. If he had collected all 
he earned, he would probably have been one of 
the most wealthy of his profession. ; 

It was at the height of his professional success 
that the California excitements absorbed the pub- 
lic attention, and Dr. Darcy, partly from a love 
of adventure, but more for the purpose of much 
needed recreation and relief from his arduous 
cares, projected an overland expedition to the 
new El Dorado in 1849. Some of our most enter- 
prising young men joined his party, and the expe- 
dition was finally accomplished with success, but 
his own health was rather impaired than im- 
proved under the unaccustomed privations of 
California life, and he returned by the Isthmus 
route to his old friends and patients, among 
whom he soon found himself reinstated. 

Dr. Darcy always occupied a prominent po- 
litical position, and was attached to the Demo- 
cratic party, whose fortunes he followed through 
all its vicissitudes with devoted zeal, and was in 
turn rewarded by its confidence in many forms. 
In early life he represented his native county in 
the Legislature, and was appointed United States 
Marshal for New Jersey by Gen. Jackson. He 
continued to hold the position during Mr. Van 
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Buren’s administration, and superintended the 
census for 1844. He was also a frequent delegate 
to the National and State Conventions of his 
party, and there was probably no office within 
the reach of his political friends that he might 
not have readily received. He only once yielded 
to their solicitations to become a candidate for 
office, and was then unsuccessful, his competitor, 
Hon, A. C. M. Pennington, having received the 
majority of votes on political grounds. 

During the later years of his life Dr. Darcy was 
most actively identified with the railroad interests, 
and was engaged in the controversies which agi- 
tated the people on that subject a few years ago. 
He was the first President of the New Jersey Rail- 
road Company, and held the office till the time 
of his death—a period of over thirty years. 

The distinguishing traits of Dr. Darcy’s charac: 
ter were his genial and generous disposition, his 
devotion to those whose interests were intrusted 
to his care, and his lively sympathy with suffering 
in every form, and he will be missed by no class 
in the community more than by the poor and des- 
titute whose wants he so often relieved. 

His funeral was largely attended by the lead- 
ing citizens of New Jersey and New York city. 
Among the number present. were Governor Joel 
Parker, the Board of Directors of the New Jersey 
Railroad Company, Medical | Society of Essex 
County, officers of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company, St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, 
and citizens generally 
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WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Tus gentleman is built on the active principle, 
and has more of the high pressure in his nature 
than of the slow or passive. His brain being 
large, the nervous system predominating over the 
vital, and the quality being fine, he is very im- 
pressible, emphatic, earnest. 

There is not quite enough of the phlegmatic 
temperament to give ease of action and quietness 
of mind. The predominance of the brain over 
the body renders him restless, and gives him 
great love for mental action. His danger lies in 
this, that he will be liable to go to extremes and 
overdo. He will exhaust the vital principle 
quite as rapidly as it accumulates ; and instead 
of consuming the interest only, will make fre- 
quent drafts upon the principal, which, in time, 
if not stopped, will make him bankrupt. But 
fortunately there is no indication of disease br of 
dissipation, and if he lives a strictly temperate 


life, which he is inclined to do, carefully abstain- | 


| ing from narcotic stimulants, what there is of 
him, being of the best quality, he will spin out 
the full measure of life; whereas if he were to 
fall into the common habits of dissipation which 
prevail among men, he would scarcely live out 
half his days. He is almost as prodigal of 
strength as he is of sympathy, affection, and pe- 
cuniary means, nor is he disposed to spare either 
in carrying out his high purposes. 

The superior portion of the brain predominat- 
ing over the base, and having a strong desire to 
rise in life, and make the best possible use of all 
his faculties and opportunities, he will necessa- 
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rily subordinate the lower to the higher, and may 
fail to take sufficient care of either his health or 
his property. Though reasonably watchful, cau- 
tious, and mindful of danger, he is somewhat 
venturesome, ‘always hopeful, and inclined to try 
experiments, to reach out and undertake that 
which to others would seem mountainous, to go 
where few would dare to go, to become, in short, 
through his Benevolence, a pioneer in some great 
missionary enterprise. 

The perceptive faculties being prominent and 
active, he has an insatiable desire to see, to 
know, to realize, and to communicate. He 
would travel to the poles to acquire knowledge. 
He would delve to the center of the earth, and 
penetrate the spheres beyond the skies, and even 
run the risk of property, health, and life to 
attain that most coveted object, ‘‘ the sum of ail 
knowledge,’’ for he has a hungry mind, which 
will ever crave more and more of what it feeds 
upon. Individuality, Form, Size, Order, Num- 
ber, and Locality are all large, and exert a lead- 
ing influence on his character. Comparison, 
Human Nature, Benevolence,- Firmness, and 
Combativeness are also large, and give him the 
spirit of resistance, self-defense, stability, perse- 
verance, kindness, ability to analyze, criticise, 
illustrate, and to discern the motives of others 
almost intuitively. He would appreciate the 
good opinion of others to a moderate degree, but 
would not be much influenced by their praise or 
blame. being governed by a higher motive than 
the approval or disapproval of men. There is no 
malice, revenge, or vindictiveness in his nature, 
but he would forgive and forget an injury when- 
ever penitence was manifested by the offender ; 
nor would he be censorious or exacting, but leni- 
ent and merciful. He takes no pleasure in causing 


pain, but much in doing good and conferring ! 








favors. He has realized more than once the 
truth of the saying, that ‘‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ and his own happiness, in 
a high degree, consists in this. 

His brain is high in the coronal region, and 
long from Individuality to the occiput, rather 
than broad between the ears; and his leading 
traits of character would be manifested through 
the larger organs, as indicated above. He would 
appreciate and enjoy music better than he could 
perform or create it; and so of art—painting, 
drawing, or sculpture. He will remember what 
he sees, as faces, places, and other objects, to- 
gether with his own experiences, much better 
than what he hears or reads; but his general 
memory will depend much on his health ; when 
the body is strong and vigorous, the memory 
will be clear and tenacious ; but when diseased 
or exhausted, the memory will fail. 

He can measure correctly by the eye, and 
judge of forms, distances, and proportions ; and 
he can keep the center of gravity, as in walking, 
riding, or climbing ; and he has sufficient me- 
chanical ingenuity to work after a pattern, to do 
what he sees done, if not to plan, contrive, or 
invent. His religion would consist more in 
kindness, integrity, and mere belief than in 
devotion, and he would take more pleasure in 
doing good and conferring favors on others than 
in merely observing forms and ceremonies. But 
he will be liberal in his religious views, seeing 
the good in others as well as in his own creed ; 
nor will he condemn those who think differ- 
ently, but will exercise a charitable feeling for 
those of all shades of religious belief. But he will 
hold steadily to his own convictions, nor waver 
in times of trial. Indeed, itis in the exercise of 
these powers—the moral and spiritual senti- 
ments—which will sustain him under all circum- 
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stances ; and when he has but small grounds for 
hope, he will still trust in Providence, and open 
his mind to the light which comes from beyond ; 
and though called on to yield up life itself, it 
would be comparatively easy for him to be re- 
signed, and to say ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ 

He has his mother’s spirit, though possibly 
something of the father’s temperament. It-is 
through the former he derives most of his pecu- 
liarities. He has sufficient Self-Esteem to give 
him a fair degree of dignity. He appreciates 
true manly qualities, and will cultivate them. 
His Approbativeness is sufficient to cause him to 
regard the opinions of others, but he has too 
much independence to be led by them. He has 
Cautiousness enough to see the danger, but not 
sufficient to make him irresolute or timid; too 
little Secretiveness to give cunning, policy, or 
duplicity ; and far too little Acquisitiveness to 
give him sufficient economy to make him espe- 
cially saving, or incline to any mere money- 
making pursuit. 

His appetite is good when the body is in 
health, and will need to be guarded, that it may 
be exercised regularly, and not to excess. He 
has sufficient application to finish what he be- 
gins, but is fond of variety, and will seek to 
know something of everything. His love for the 
opposite sex, for the young, and all that belongs 
to the social circle, is distinctly indicated. If 
suitably mated and happily married, he would 
be pre-eminently happy in this relation. As to 
pursuit, he is best adapted to that which requires 
the exercise of both the perceptives—which accu- 
mulate knowledge, and communicate the same 
to others, and the moral sentiments—including 
Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, and 
Conscientiousness, which incline him to lead a 
religious life, and to do good. He is well quali- 
fied to teach orally or by writing, and if con- 
nected with the press he would succeed well as an 
editor; but would probably be better pleased 
with that pursuit which would give full and free 
play to the moral sentiments in connection with 
the intellect and the socizi nature. As a speaker, 
he would be free and’ unrestrained, if not copious 
in language; would be direct, emphatic, and 
drive the truths home with unction, though he 
may not poetize or study to give ornament to 
his thoughts. He can teach, write, or preach, 
and succeed in all. He could fill a chair in some 
school or college, in a department of the natural 
sciences, either in chemistry, botany, geology, or 
astronomy. As a business man, he would be 
liable to make money out of pocket rather than 
in; as a mechanic, he would try experiments 


and seek to make improvements rather than ~ 


work steadily at the thing in hand. All things 
considered, however, he is better adapted to 
some literary or professional pursuit than to any- 
thing else. But he must economize his strength, 
and take care of his health, lest he overdo and 
break down while young. The brain is larger in 
proportion than the body, and he will be liable 
to exercise it at the expense of his constitution. 
The following is a biographical sketch, prepared 
by one who ought to know whereof he speaks ; 
and the reader will judge of the correspondence 
between the two statenfents, and between them 
and the portrait. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
EARLY PATRIOTISM. 
Witiiam Prirrencer, the oldest of a numerous 
family, was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, 
January 31st, 1840. His father, Thomas Pitten- 


ger, is a farmer, and trains his children in the | 


solid experiences of manual labor. His mother is 
from a thinking familyhood of people, the Wills- 
es, many of whom are well known in eastern 
Ohio as pioneers in social and moral progress. 
William learned to love his country about as 
soon as he learned to love his own mother, for 
his first lessons were thosg of loyalty and liberty 
syllabled by a mother’s lips. Even before the 
boy could read he knew in outline the history of 
our nation’s trials and triumphs, from the days of 
Bunker Hill down to the passing events of the 
latest newspaper chronicling, all of which facts 
were nightly canvassed around the cabin hearth. 


FAVORITE STUDIES. 

Although he was an early adept in all branches 
of learning, yet, in school days, as now, young 
Pittenger had two favorite studies, and they hap- 
pened to be the very ones in the prosecution of 
which his teachers could aid him scarcely at all— 
history and astronomy. But in the face of dis- 
couragement, and with the aid only of accidental 
helps, and by the candle-light and the star-light 
after the sunny hours had been toiled away, he 
pressed patiently and perseveringly forward in 
his own chosen methods until he became an 
accurate historian and a practical astronomer. 
At the age of seventeen he manufactured, for the 
most part with his own hands, a reflecting tele- 
scope, which his friends came from near and far 
to see and gaze through at the wonderful worlds 
unthought of before. 

The ambitions of farm life were not sufficient 
to occupy the head and hands of this earnest 
searcher for knowledge. To explore the fields of 
the firmament with his telescope gave him in- 
tenser pleasure than the most faithful farmer 
ever realized from furrowing his fields in the 
dewiest spring mornings. To follow the foot- 
steps of heroes through the world’s annals, as 
they struggled up through conflicts to glorious 
liberty, thrilled him with a livelier enthusiasm 
than ever sprang from the music ef marching 
harvesters. While other young men of his age 
and neighborhood idled their rainy days and 
winter nights in trifling diversions, there was 
one who preferred the higher joy of communion 
with Humboldt in his ‘‘Cosmos,’’ Macaulay in 
his ‘‘England,’’ Irving in his ‘‘ Columbus,”’ or 
Burritt in his ‘‘ Geography of the Heavens.’’ 

TEACHING. 

Owing to this decided preference for science 
and literature, the father found it advisable to 
indulge his son in the desire to enter a field more 
consonant with his wishes. He accordingly qual- 
ified himself by close study at home for the pro- 
fession of teaching. In this honorable ayocation 
he labored with industry and promise for several 
years. He had before this become a convert to 
Phrenology, and ever afterward found its teach- 
ings to be/of the greatest value. 

In the humble but useful sphere of a teacher's 
life he labored on, occasionally using his pen in 
articles for the press, and thus contributing to 
that grace of composition which has since been 
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so conspicuously displayed, until the outbreak of 
the present rebellion called him to exchange the 
desk and the children for the tent and the posts 
of armed men. 


HE GOES TO THE WAR. 

In three days after the Sumter cry rang up 
the valleys of his Ohio home, Pittenger was on 
his way to the capital as a private soldier in the 
Second Ohio Regiment of volunteers. Through- 
out the three months’ campaign he won the 
esteem of his companions by the kindness of his 
disposition and courteous behavior. He fought 
bravely in the disastrous battle of Bull Run, 
while many of his comrades fell bleeding at his 
side. For his calm, heroic conduct on that mem- 
orable day of peril and pain he received the 
highest praise from every officer of his regiment. 
When the three months’ campaign expired, 
although he had seen war in its sternest reality, 
yet at the call of his country he was ready to 
re-enlist for a longer service, and after a few days’ 
rest beneath the old homestead roof he was on 
his way with the same regiment to the seat of 
war in the Southwest. 

In December the regiment was transferred to 
the division commanded by the lamented Gen. 
Mitchel, then encamped at Louisville. From 
this point the army pressed forward victoriously 
through Elizabethtown, Bowling Green, Nash- 
ville, and Murfreesboro’, till the old banner 
floated in the Tennessee breezes at Shelbyville. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


While here a daring expedition was organized 
to penetrate to the very heart of the confederacy, 
and there destroy important railway communica- 
tions, on which their army at that time depended 
for support. We have not space here to give the 
details of the expedition, which Judge Holt, in 
his official report, says ‘‘ was absolutely sub- 
lime,’’ and if successful <‘ would have changed 
the whole face of the war in the Southwest.’”’ 

There were twenty-two of the adventurers, 
among whom Pittenger was one of the most bold 
and determined. From the day they departed 
over the Southern hills on their perilous journey 
a vail was dropped which hid them from sight 
of friends for many weary months, and some of 
them forever. No tidings came in answer to the 
beseeching thought-questionings that followed 
their mysterious pathway beyond the lines. 

Vague rumors were current around the camp- 
fires and home circles that the whole party had 
been executed. Friends began to despair. 
Strangers began)to inquire as for missing friends. 
A universal sympathy prevailed in their behalf, 
and whole communities were excited to the 
wildest fervor on account of the lost adventurers. 
The. widely-read letters of the Steubenville 
Herald’s army correspondent were missed, for 
Pittenger wrote no more. The family were in 
an agony of suspense for the silent, absent son 
and brother. The summer passed, and yet no 
tidings came. The autumn came with its mel- 
ancholy, and uncertain rumors, like withered, 
fallen leaves, were again afloat about the camps 
and fire-sides. The dreary winter came, and 
still the hearts of the most hopeful were chilled 
with disappointment. The father began to 
think of William as dead ; the mother to talk of 
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her darling as one who had lived; the children 
to speak of their elder brother as one they should 
never see any more till all the lost loved ones 
meet in the better land.* 

The party was under the command of J. J. 
Andrews. They traveled on foot, and in dis- 
' guise, over the Cumberland Mountains, reached 
Chattanooga after walking more than a hundred 
miles, there eluded the Confederates, and, tak- 
ing passage on a train, journeyed another hun- 
dred miles to Marietta, in Georgia. Here, at 
midnight, they paused and arranged their daring 
plan, the very boldest of the war, on either side. 
They did not spend long in deliberation, but the 
next morning before daylight again took pas- 
sage on the train, and rode to a Confederate 
camp where 10,000 men were stationed. Here, 
while the soldiers were standing around, they 
seized the train! Below is Pittenger’s descrip- 
tion of this thrilling moment, taken from ‘‘ Dar- 
ing and Suffering,’’ p. 58. 

A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 

“In a minute, which seemed an hour, An- 
drews came back and said, very quietly and care- 
lessly, ‘Let us go now, boys.’ Just as quietly 
we rose and followed him. The passengers, who 
were lazily waiting for the train’ to move on, 
saw nothing in the transaction to excite their 
suspicions. Leisurely we moved forward, reach- 
ed the head of the train ; then Andrews, Brown 
our engineer, and Knight leaped on the engine. 
Wilson took the top of the cars as brakesman, and 
the remainder of us clambered into the foremost 
baggage-car, which, with two others, had been 
previously uncoupled from the hinder part of the 
train. For one moment of most intense suspense 
all was still, then a pull, a jar, a clang, and we 
were flying away on our perilous journey. 

‘‘There are times in the life of men when 
whole years of intensest enjoyment seem con- 
densed into a single moment. It was.so with me 
then. * * * * * My breast throbbed thick 
with emotions of delight and gladness that 
words labor in vain to express. <A sense of ethe- 
real lightness ran through all my veins, and I 
seemed to be ascending higher, higher into 
realms of inexpressible bliss, with each pulsation 
of the fast flying engine. It was a moment of 
triumphant joy that will never return again. 
Not a dream of failure now shadowed my rap- 
ture. All had told us that the greatest difficulty 
was to reach and take possession of the engine, 
and after that success would be certain. It 
would have been but for unforeseen contingencies. 

‘ Away we scoured, passing field, and village, 
and woodland. At each leap of the engine our 
hearts rose higher, and we talked merrily of the 
welcome that would greet us when we dashed 
into Huntsville a few hours later, our enterprise 
done, and the brightest laurels of the guerrilla 
Morgan far eclipsed !’’ 

Yet they failed, from causes over which they 
had no control, and which humah wisdom could 
not have foreseen. 

CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT. 

They took to the woods, and were pursued, as 

the manner of the Southerners is, with blood- 





* Account by Rey. Alexander Clark, editor of the School 
Visitor. 
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hounds. Some of them wandered about for days, 
delirious, but were finally all captured. Some 
were barbarously whipped, and all confined in 
dungeons that rival the black-hole of Calcutta. 
Finally Andrews was hanged ; and soon after seven 
others—just one third of the remaining ones 
were taken out without any warning and put to 
death in the same way. This cast a deep and 
terrible gloom over the survivors, who knew not 
how soon their time might come. For four 
months they remained in the Atlanta city jail, 
suffering the horrors that only a Southern prison 
can afford. 
ATTEMPTED ESCAPE. 

At last they received intelligence that led to 
the belief that the hour to decide their fate had 
come, and then they made a bold strike for 
liberty. The keys were taken from the jailer, 
the doors opened, and the surrounding guard 
disarmed—all in broad daylight! Pittenger was 
one of the most determined in the assault, 
and had his finger severely bitten by the strug- 
gling jailer. Eight escaped to the Union lines, 
but Pittenger and five others were again taken, 
and remanded back to jail. Here they remained 
for two months more, when they were sent to 
Richmond, and imprisoned in the celebrated 
Castle Thunder. On the 18th of March last, 
nearly a year from their capture, our government 
succeeded in effecting a special exchange, in 
which they were included. They received the 
news in the evening. 


RELDASE, 

‘Few eyes closed during the entire night. 
Fancy was too busy peopling her fairy landscapes, 
picturing the groups that awaited us beyond that 
boundary which, for nearly a year, frowned be- 
fore us, gloomy and impassable as the silent river 
of death. But even as we muse, what unbidden 
fears spring up to darken the prospect and stain 
the brightness of our joy! How many of these 
friends whose love was as our life may be no 
more? Fora year nota whisper had been heard, 
and we trembled as we thought of the ravages 
of time and battle. These and other thoughts 
whirled through our brains during that ever- 
memorable night, and were only broken by the 
summons of the commanding officer, who, long 
before the morning light, gave the thrilling 
order to prepare for our journey. 

‘“‘ Hurriedly we thronged to our feet. It was 
true! Freedom once more! Our terrible cap- 
tivity was passed! Oh, joy, soy, almost too wild 
and delirious for earth ! i 

There was a hurrying around in the darkness, 
illuminated by the flashing of torchlights, a dis- 
cordant calling of names, a careful inspection to 
see that none went but those allowed; then, 
forming two lines in the courtyard, and with 
bounding hearts, we passed outward through the 
dreaded portals of Castle Thunder, the same por- 
tals we had passed inward more than three months 
before—passed out into the cold but free night air. 

. * * * * * * * 

‘¢When the boat rounded out from the shore 
on its homeward way, our joy knew no bounds. 
It seemed as if we had awakened from a hideous 
nightmare dream to find that all its shapes of 
horror and grinning fiends had passed away and 
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_ left us standing in the free sunlight once more. 
until hunger and fatigue rendered them nearly | 


Our hearts beat glad music to the thrash of the 
wheels on the water, knowing that each ponder- 
ous stroke was placing a greater distance between 
us and our hated enemies.’’—‘‘ Daring and Suf- 
Sering,’’ p. 282. 

On the arrival of the adventurers at Washing- 
ton they were treated with the most distinguished 


| courtesy by the President, and received medals, 


money, and commissions. The expedition was 
made the subject of an official report by Judge 
Holt, in which full justice was done to its daring 
character, and the importance of its promised 
results, 

‘* DARING AND SUFFERING.”’ 

Since that time Lt. Pittenger has published a 
narrative of the entire adventure, which has re- 
ceived the warmest commendations from the 
press, and is meeting with a very rapid sale. He 
has also delivered numerous lectures in different 
parts of the country, which have been very 
heartily welcomed by the mass of the people, 
though unsparingly denounced by those who dis- 
like the position he assumes on the great ques- 
tions of slavery and the war. The following ex- 
tract from a notice by Dr. R. T. Trall, M.D., will 
illustrate his manner of address : 

‘No one, to look carelessly at the modest face 
of the author (of ‘Daring and Suffering’), to 
observe his child-like simplicity of manner, his 
unaffected deportment and apparent indifference, 
would suspect that within that easy, natural, 
pretentiousless, yet graceful, exterior abided a 
mind of deep thought, a spirit of dauntless cour- 
age, and a purpose as inflexible as adamant. 
And when he was our patient at Hygiean Home, 
and accepted an invitation to relate some of his 
adventures, sufferings, and observations to a par- 
lor audience, we were not prepared for so power- 


ful, so eloquent a discourse. He had spoken but 
a few minutes before he held the hearts of all 
present, as it were, in his hands while his nar- 
rative often caused the unbidden tear to start.’’ — 
Herald of Health, Nov., 63. 

Lt. Pittenger is now connected with the Pitts- 
burg Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and commences the regular work of the 
ministry in the present month. 


ALIMENTIVENESS LARGE. 
A PARODY ON KATHLE:N MAVOURNEEN. 


CuHARLorrE, my darliug, the dinner is wa ting, 

The voice of the waiter is heard on the sfsir; 

The guests on their bosoms their napkins «re pinning, 
Charlotte, my darling! why lingering there? 

O, bast thou forgotten how early was breakfast ? 

Or hast thou forgotten how late shall be tea? 

We may be too late, and we shall not get any; 
Charlotte, my darling! have pity on me. 


Charlotte, my darling ! come down from your toilet, 
The fair capons gleam in the jelly’s mild light ; 
O, where is the spell that once lay in plum-pudding ? 
Come down as you are, or I shan’t get a bite. [Repeat.] 
Charlotte, my Charlotte! my faint voice is calling; 
’ Ere long will be vanished both pudding and tart; 
I shall be too late, and they won’t leave me any, 
O, why dost thou loiter when they must depart? 
I know I’m too late, and they won’t give me any,! 
O, why didst thou loiter, thou loved of my heart! 
J. C, Gurzm. 


A weak mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself; stupidity often saves a man from 
going mad. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE RT. REY. 
BISHOP CLARKE, OF RHODE ISLAND, 


[The following is what may be called “practical com- 
mon-sense preaching.” And having heard the. entire 
discourse delivered to the Sunday School Teachers of 
New York, we were so impressed with its excellence that 
we begged the privilege of laying it before our readers, 
which was kindy granted by the distinguished Bishop, 
for which we tender our warmest thanks.—Ep, A. P. J.] 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS MUST BE MADE ATTRACTIVE. 

“Jr is very important that Sunday Schools 
should be made attractive to the young. 

“In order to this, it is desirable, first, that 
the building where you meet, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, should be not only convenient and com- 
fortable, but pleasing to the eye. On the walls 
should be hung maps and pictures and engray- 
ings, illustrative of Scripture scenes and inci- 
dents, and they should not be mere daubs, but of 
as high an order of art as is consistent with due 
economy. These might be the gift of persons of 
wealth, who should be willing, instead of lavish- 
ing all their treasure upon the adornment of 
their own private dwellings, thus to secure plea- 
sure and profit to the children of the Church at 


large. 
THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION. 


“The law of association is very powerful with 
young persons, and we can not be too careful 
that nothing mean or repulsive should be con- 
nected with their early religious impressions. 
Our popular Protestantism has made a great mis- 
take in divorcing itself to so great an extent from 
good taste in all the accessories of worship. 
Many of those features of the Romish Church 
which we shrink from, because, as we think, they 
have been so perverted to evil, are in fact the 
redeeming things which have given that Church its 
peculiar*power over the multitudes, and perhaps 
in some measure counteracted the false and per- 
nicious doctrines of the system. 

And it is interesting to observe how, following 
the genuine instincts of our nature, in dealing with 
children, we are beginning to recognize the fact 
that they are to be reached through the eye as 
well as the ear. We have our Christmas trees and 
our Sunday School festivals, where the principle 
of symbolism is carried to the highest shade of 
refinement, and the chancel is converted into a 
bower of roses and lilies, and bright banners wave 
in the air, and the offerings of the children are 
laid at the Saviour’s feet in caskets which remind 
us of the gold and frankincense and myrrh brought 
by the Eastern Magi to the infantJesus. Is there 
any danger that all this may end in idolatry and a 
mere sensual worship? Symbolism is perilous 
when it embodies error, but not. when it is judi- 
ciously and carefully used as the accessory of the 
Gospel doctrine. 

“Tt is indispensable to success that the chil- 
dren should be interested in the Sunday School, 
that they should come there, not by constraint, 
but willingly and cheerfully. I do not mean that 
they are to regard it as a place of amusement ; 
neither should any undue prominence be given to 
the mere drapery of instruction ; but everything 
should be of a nature to hold and fix their atten- 
tion ; to prevent undue weariness, either on ac- 
count of the length or the monotony of the exer- 

cises. 
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The opening and closing services should there- 
fore be brief, spirited, and of such a character 
that the children may take a prominent part. 
They should be to a great extent musical and re- 
sponsive, and care should be taken that every 
scholar as well as teacher joins in them. In this 
matter the Sunday School is, or may be, of great 
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use in training persons for the public worship of | 


the sanctuary, and after a generation or two we 
might have in the church a full, round, and hearty 
response which sounds as though it meant some- 
thing, instead of a low, indistinct, sibilant mur- 
mur, which at present so much impairs the im- 
pressiveness of our liturgy. 

Great improvement has of late been made in 
the music of our Sunday Schools, and still greater 
progress remains to be effected. Almost every 
child may be taught to chant sufficiently well to 
take some part, not only in the exercises of the 
school, buat also in the church ; and then when 
the minister says, ‘Let us praise God,’ the con- 
gregation will rise to their feet and sing, ‘ We 
praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord.’ 

The hymns and tunes used in the Sunday School 
should be such as are adapted to children ; not 
vulgar, commonplace, not the sweepings from 
negro minstrels, not such musie as is defiled by 
evil associations, but still spirited, lively, and 
easy to perform.. It requires a great deal of 
careful training to bring a school. up to the 
proper standard of excellence in these respects, 
and to keep it there, but the result will well re- 
ward the pains.” 


A HINT TO TEACHERS. 

“ Long, dry, didactic addresses are not very like- 
ly to provoke their curiosity or rouse them to inqui- 
ry. But give them pertinent illustrations of truth, 
then press the truth home upon their hearts and 
consciences ; question them as to their own expe- 
riences ; tell them what your own experience has 
been ; reproduce the consciousness of your own 
childhood—develop their own consciousness ; 
let them see that you have had trials and tempta- 
tions, the same trials which they endure, and you 
bind yourself to them by a chord of sympathy that 
will carry your very thoughts and feelings into 
the inmost chamber of their hearts. 

“T have a child who is constantly saying to me, 

@ 

‘Tell me what you used to do when you were a 
boy ;’ and the same story may be told over and 
over again, without his ever being tired. Would 
to God that we could all tell a whole’story of our 
childhood to our children without a blush of 
shame! But if you can not do this, you may ex- 
tract from your. own early failings and frailties 
the material of warning and caution to others ; it 
is where your foot once slipped that those who 
come after are liable to stumble and fall. 


CHILDREN NOT AUTOMATONS. 

“The point which I wish to impress is this, that 
you are not to deal with your pupils as though 
you were an automaton, but let them know and 
feel that you are a creation of flesh and blood 
like themselves. Speak. out of your own heart, 
if you would reach their hearts. You have to 
deal with a very delicate and complicated instru- 
ment. God made it, and it is marvelous in its con- 
struction, but the chords and wires are sadly dis- 


| arranged and out of tune ; they are corroded by 
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sin, and ne are either. silent or they give out 
harsh, discordant sounds. It is an inherited taint 
which has thus impaired what God originally 
made so beautiful and harmonious, and it now 
devolves upon you, with the aid of Him who cre- 
ated it, to restore that instrument and bring all 
the chords into harmony, so that this fallen child 
of Adam may come at last into unison with the 
angels and sing God’s praises with them forever, 
Can you do this, unless your own soul has been 
brought into affinity with Christ ?” 
TEACHING ADAPTED TO TEMPERAMENT, ETC,. 

It obviously follows that in the work of Sun- 
day School teaching you should confine yourself 
to profitable topics. All Sabbath is profitable for 
some purpose, and it would seem as though there 
were little danger of going astray, so long as we 
make that our text-book. But in the application 
of scientific truth to the minds of your pupils, you 
must consider their peculiar temperament, their 
personal habits, and what appear to be special 
dangers and temptations to which they are ex- 
posed, You are not merely to talk about truths, 
but to apply them directly to those who are un- 
der your charge. The best model you can have 
is found in the teachings of Christ. Observe how 
carefully He adapts His words to the peculiar po- 
sition and character of the people He addressed. 
Every truth that He utters goes like an arrow 
straight: home to the mark. ‘He told me all 
things that ever I did,’ said the woman of Sama- 
ria. ‘Never man spoke like this man,’ said the 
officials who were once sent to arrest Him. As 
far as possible, follow His example.”” 

TEACHING BROUGHT HOME TO THE HEART. 

‘Children are not much moved by mere ab- 
stractions. When you talk to them of sin, you 
must make them feel wherein they are sinners ; 
convict and convince them of sin, so that they 
may condemn themselves and be made to appre- 
hend their personal need of forgiveness and grace. 
When you speak to them of their redemption and 
renewal in Christ Jesus, take them directly to the 
cross ; bring them so close to the Saviour that 
they may hear the groanings of His wounded 
spirit and may see the blood flowing from His 
side, and then bring it home to them that He was 
bruised for their transgressions. 

When you address them upon the great doctrine - 
of the Spirit,.do not speak as though He were 
afar off, and accessible only upon certain technical 
and mysterious conditions, but let them know that 
the Holy Spirit is breathing constantly upon their 
spirit, and that every holy thought, every good 
desire, every motion of their souls heayenward, is 
the result of His inspiration. When you tell them 
of the Church into which they have been baptized, 
make them feel that it is a holy family of which 
they are members ; that all its countless privi- 
leges belong to them ; that it is a high honor and 
blessing to belong to it ; and that they are bound 
in honor, as well as from principle and gratitude, 
to live as becometh the children of Christ. 

“Teach them a comprehensive, symmetrical, 
well-balanced, generous, chivalric, manly reli- 
gion, not as something to apologize for and be 
ashamed of, but a heritage of nobility, a splendid 
birthright, freedom from all that is mean and low 
and groveling, a glorious liberty, a citizenship 
shared with angels and archangels and all the 
host of heaven. 
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ERRONEOUS IDEAS OF RELIGION. 

“There are notions of religion peculiarly prev- 
alentin our land, originating outside of our own 
communion, I trust never to be engrafted into it, 
which repel and disgust the young, and lead them 
to feel that their piety is at best only one of the 
necessary evils of our condition, to be received 
and entertained simply as a protection against 
something worse. They believe that one had 
better be converted, some time before he dies, 
but that it is a very sad thing to be obliged to be- 
come a2, real Christian, and se they resolve to put 
off the evil day as far as possible, in order that 
in the meanwhile they may be able to enjoy them- 
selves for a season. And if the impression still 
further fastens itself upon them that, when they 
are converted, even though it be at the eleventh 
hour, they will be as well off as though they had 
lived a life of godliness from the beginning, the 
influence is most disastrous. I speak from expe- 
rience when I say that the effect of all this is aw- 
fully demoralizing. The child says, ‘I know that 
what I am about to do is wrong, but with such a 
nature as I have, I can not do anything else but 
sin. I am not capable of a good action until I 
have a new. nature given to me. Some years 
hence, I will repent of this and all my other 
transgressions, and then I shall be forgiven, and 
when I die go to heaven.’ Can you conceive of 
a process of reasoning more ruinous than this? 
That children do argue thus, as I said. before, I 
know from bitter experience. They may live to 
repent, and they may be pardoned, and their sins 
washed away in the blood of the Lamb ; but the 
probabilities are against it, if they grow up to 
form habits of ungodliness, and this fact should 
be so sternly impressed upon their minds that 
they may be made to feel that their only hope 
and only safety consists in immediate surrender 
to the rule of God. Why is it that so few, even 
of the children of the Church, grow up as Chris- 
tians, shielded by their faith from the terrible 
perils which assail them in the world, making 
public and formal dedication of themselves to 
Christ, recognizing their baptismal vows, as soon 
as they are competent to know the Saviour ?”” 
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Turn Farmer's BAroweter.—Take a common 
glass pickle bottle, wide-mouthed ; fill it within 
three inches of the top with water; then take a 
common Florence oil flask, removing the straw 
covering and cleansing the flask thoroughly ; 
plunge the neck of the flask into the pickle bottle 
as far as it will go, and the barometer is complete. 
In fine weather the water will rise into the neck 
of the flask even higher than the mouth of the 
pickle bottle, and in wet and windy weather it 
will fall to within an inch of the mouth of the 
_ flask. Before a heavy gale of wind, the water has 
| been seen to leave the flask altogether at least 
eight hours before the gale came to its height. 
The invention was made by a German, and com- 
municated to a London journal. 


Reaw Poiweness.— A certain London hotel be- 
ing on fire, one of the servants was directed to 
awaken two gentlemen who were asleep in an up- 
stairs room. She knocked at the door, and said, 
“JT beg your pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing 
you, but the house is on fire.” 
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Poetry. 


aaa 
Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey. 





LAST WORDS. 


The subjoined poem, written by the late Wm. Wilson, 
of Poughkeepsie, in 1860, was, says a correspondent, “ the 
last he ever wrote. It was found among his papers after 
his death, written in a straggling, painful hand, and re- 
quired nearly two hours’ labor to decipher it.”] 

WANING life and weary, 
Fainting heart and limb, 
Darkening road and dreary, 
Flashing eye grown dim ; 
All betokening nightfall here, 
Day is done, and rest is near. 


Slowly stealing shadows 
Westward lengthening still, 
O’er the dark-brown meadows,’ 

O’er the sunlit hill. 


Gleams of golden glory 
From the opening sky 
Gild those temples hoary— 
Kiss that closing eye ; 
Now drops the curtain on all wrong— 
Throes of sorrow—grief and song. 


But saw ye not the dying, 
Ere life passed away, 

Faintly smiled while eyeing 
Yonder setting day; 


And, his pale hand signing 
Man’s redemption sign— 
Cried, with forehead shining, 
Father, I am thine! 
And so to rest he quietly hath pass’d, 
And sleeps in Christ the Comforter at last. 
(a a oe 


PuotocrapHy.—Absolutely correct pictures are said 
to be impossible with photographers. The lens magnifies 
the objects nearest to it more than those more distant. 
Thus the hands, feet, nose, ete., are out of proportion 
compared with the eyes and face. Colonel Wortley, who 
has been lecturing on the subject, recommends the plan 
of ee the head and shoulders only of the size of a shil- 
ling, and carefully vignetting it, with always a-plain back- 
ground.—PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, Marcu. 


The above gives an erroneous impression. The 
general statement therein contained is true only 
in the sense that a circle drawn with a draughts- 
man’s compass is not ‘‘ absolutely correct.’’ Pho- 
tographic pictures taken by a scientific or skill- 
ful manipulator—’ tis true there are but few such 
in the business—and by the recently improved 
lens, are not to the eye distorted, and the most 
accurate formulas for the measurement of the 


supposed deviation from the correct proportions 
fail to show any appreciable disproportion. By a 
recent test of instruments in the Coast Survey 
Office at Washington, lines twelve inches in 
length were found to deviate from their parallels 
on the opposite side of the photograph .005 of an 
inch! Again, I have recently perfected a process 
by which can be made even a‘life-size portrait, in 


’ which, if not mathematically correct, it will be 


impossible to demonstrate any departure from the 
lines in the natural object or sitter. 

Now, I submit that such a trifling deviation 
from ‘‘absolutely correct pictures’’ does not just- 
ify such a broad, and, to the photographers, in- 
jurious assertion. If the statement is ‘ abso- 
lutely correct,’ it is mischievously and badly 
put. Gxorce G. Rockwoop, 

Photographer, 839 Broadway. 

[We are happy to give Mr. Rockwood—one of 
our very best photographic artists—an opportu- 
nity to set this matter right. Our statement was 
made on the authority of an English writer,who, 
probably, with ourselves, has something yet to 


learn. | 
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Publishers Department. 


A NEW BOOK WANTED. 





Ir is now not far from twenty years since, while 
in the practice of our profession as phrenologists, 
that we took up in connection therewith the kin- 
dred study of Paystognomy. We carefully read all 
that had been published on the subject before and 
since Lavater, and when on our lecturing tours 
in different parts of the world—in the old country 
and in the new—we made it a practice to visit 
schools, prisons, asylums, hospitals, and reforma- 
tories, where we were introduced to students re- 
markable for virtues and vices, and for particular 
talents or gifts in memory, mathematics, music, 
language, poetry, music, drawing, mechanics, etc. 
and to prisoners from different nations, incarcer- 
ated for all the crimes on the calendar, from petty 
theft to forgery, robbery, piracy, and murder. 


Of these we obtained craniological measurements, ~ 


casts of head and face, or other likenesses, care- 
fully observing the ‘‘make-up” of the different 
features ; and so plain are the “signs,” that in 
nine cases out of ten we could at once indicate 
the crime for which each was suffering imprison- 
ment! We have some rich experiences in this, 
which we hope to give to our readers in due time, 


In the asylums, where the peculiarities of deaf, 
dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic may be studied, 
we also learned much. Here was an insane man 
with stately bearing and an expression of lofty 
dignity,“whose every feature indicated the empe- 
ror, king, or president, who supposed and repre- 
sented himself to be Alexander the Great! An- 
other, with humble mien, imagined himself to be 
in chains, and could be got away from his place 
of supposed confinement only by force. Another 
—once a lawyer—educated and rich, had become 
dissipated and insane. Delirium tremens had be- 
come chronic, and every feature—eyes, mouth, 
nose, cheeks, and chin—indicated that the man 
was possessed of “seven devils.” Such a pic- 
ture would be to many most potent in favor of 
temperance. A poor woman had lost her child 
and her reason at the same time. She had such 
a woe-begone look as though she had lost her 
soul! and her physiognomy was in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit which possessed her, and so of 
others who became insane from other causes, each 
expressing his own peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

We find, in the main, that persons take on an 
expression corresponding with their pursuits ; 
but this is not invariable: for although all misers 
look much alike, it does not follow that all money 
makers will look like misers, for the reason that 
they pursue business from different motives—one, 
to get rich for the very love of money ; another, 
to found a school, a hospital, or to build a church, 
and their physiognomies will correspond with the 
motive by which they are actuated. 

In compliance with repeated and urgent calls 
for a complete and reliable work on Physiogno- 
my, we now purpose to present the results of 
our study and experience to the public in book 
form. 

In addition to what knowledge we may have 
derived from the works of other authors, and our 
own extensive observations, we have anatomy, 
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physiology, and phrenology, with the tempera- 
ments, as a superstructure on which to base phys- 
jognomy. Thus, studying man as a whole, look- 
ing at him from all stand-poiats, we feel prepared 
to lay down certain rules by which man may be 
accurately measured and correctly read, mentally 
and physically, on scientific principles, according 
to physiognomy. 

To render such a work satisfactory and com- 
plete, will require a large outlay for engravings 
with which to illustrate every part of it. These 
engravings are now being prepared, and we shall 
soon sit down to finish the work commenced so 
long ago. When fairly “‘in the press,” further 
announcements will be made in this JouRNAL. 


—_——_—_=-+< 2 ——_____ 


“A CHANGH OF BASE.” 





Wuern we moved our establishment from Clin- 
ton Hall, Nassau Street, we bought from Ex- 
Mayor Woodhull a lease of 308 Broadway, having 
ten years to run. That lease having now ex- 
pired, and the property changed hands, we have 
decided to follow the march of improvement, and 
to move some four blocks up Broadway. We 
have taken the house No. 389, situated between 
White and Walker streets, two blocks below 
€anal Street, on the west side of Broadway, which 
we propose to occupy until we can obtain a still 
larger house, and one more to our liking. What 
we especially need is, a fire-proof building, with 
rooms for lectures and classes, and a suitable 
place for the free exhibition of our extensive cab- 
inet or museum. 

But the place we are to occupy, after the first 
of May, is pleasantly situated, easy of access, on 
the west side of Broadway, and will answer our 
purpose for the present. When ‘‘ our ship comes 
in from India,’ or when favored, under Provi- 
dence, by some good, generous spirit who will 
aid us, we will found an Institution which shall 
be a credit to our city and our country. Re- 
member our new number, which is to be 389 
Broadway, New York, 


SB Ot 


Decirnep.— Junior.” Ifyou consider 


the fact that we receive every month more than four times 
as much matter in the form of contributions of various kinds, 
in prose and verse, as would suffice to fill the Journat, 
without a paragraph from our own pen or that of our 
assistants and regular contributors, you will see how un- 
reasonable it would be to expect us to write a letter or 
publish a notice to each correspondent explaining why his 
article docs not appear. It is our province to decide what 
it is practicable and desirable to print, and to consign the 
rest to—the receptacle of ‘“* Rejected Communications ;” 
and a sufficient reason in all cases for declining to publish 


an article ia, that in our opinion we can fill the space it 
would occupy with matter of more iwportance or of 
greater interest to our readers. We feel under obligations 
to our correspondents for the good-will they man-fest in 
offering to help us fill our columns, and tender them our 
thanks all the same whether we print their favors or not. 


Posracr.—J. D. L., Brooklyn. One 
cent is the lawful postage on this Journat to any P. O, 
in the United States. We deliver it in New York city on 
the payment of twelve cents extra. 


Dr¥FERRED.—We have been compelled 
to defer several interesting articles prepared and put in 
type for this number, among which is the third article of 
our series entitled “ Among the Skulls.” We hope to get 
them all into the May number, with other good things now 
in course of preparation, 
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Rares or PostacE ON THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JournaL. W.J. BR. complains that he is charged 
four cents postage fur this JourNAL at the Philadelphia 
P. O., and be wishes us to state what are the legal rates 
In reply we have to say, that the lawful postage to any 
office in the United States is twelve cents a year or one 
cent a number, payable quarterly in advance, at the office 
where received. When sent to Canada or to foreign 
countries, it must be prepaid here at double these rates. 


I Wisu wz Covuip.—Every day, let- 
ters come to us inquiring the price cf back volumes of the 
PuHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, some of which are entirely out 
of print. The new volume for 1863 is specially wanted, 
and can only be had from subscribers, who occasionally 
leave a copy with us on sale. The price now asked for 
that volume is $5. Itis wanted to complete sets, and for 
the articles on Puysrognomy. Otaer volumes may be 
had, handsomely bound, at $1 50 per copy. 

We have on hand a few of each year, commencing with 
the quarto series in 1851 to 1862, except the volume for 
1855. When ordering, please specify for what year jou 
wish the Journal, or permit us to select, in case that may 
also be out of print. If sent by express or private hand, 
the price is $1 50 per copy; if prepaid by post, $2. Each 
volume is complete in itself. 


Enp or THE Virst Quarrer.—With 
the daie of this number the first quarter of the present 
year closes, Eight numbers more complete the volume. 
Having stereotyped the Journat since January, 1'64, we 
can now complete sets for this year at subscription rates. 

The volume for 1863 is already out of print, and the de- 
mand for it can not be supplied. The price fixed for single 
copies in the hands of subscribers or left on sale is now 
$5, and it will probably go up to $10. By far the cheapest 
way to obtain the PurenoLtGgGivaL JouRNAL is to subscribe 
for it, and pay in advance, 


City Items. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Crorsry’s splendid picture of “Corfe Castle” is now 
on exhibition at Sonavs’ Gallery, 749 Broadway, and 
has been received by the art community with great favor, 
the best proof of it being the sale immediately to that lib- 
eral gentleman of taste, Mr. M, O. Rosrrts. The price 
paid was $2,000. As every one interested in the fine arts 
will see the picture, we will not present any criticism 
upon its many great beauties, but append an explana- 
tion of the interesting material of which it is composed. 
‘“* Corfe Castle” is a scene in Dorsetshire, on the south coast 
of England, not far from Lulworth Castle. It is a pic- 
turesque ruin, situated upon a conical-shaped hill, with 
high “ downs” in the background, except at the left of the 
castle, where you get a distant glimpse of Poole Harbor, 
and the country in that neighborhood. To the right of 
the castle, and communicating with it by the remains of 
the outer castle wall and the old draw-bridge, is a part of 
the village of Corfe, with its old church and picturesque 
old stone houses half Jost in smoke. The foreground 
looks over open meadows, with sheep pasturing. 

It has been a rainy day, and as the evening gaihers in, 
the dark clouds roll back, covering all thesky with gloom, 
especially hanging heavily with rain still falling beyond the 
yillage and over the “downs.” This gloom is cheered by 
arambow. The last glow of day falls full on the casile 





‘and its broken, slanting walls which Cromwell labored so 


hard to demolish without success; and away across the 
meadow, and the sheep, and the children going home up 
in the village, glittering on the window panes, and fades 
away in the rain. The same last glowing light touches the 
tops of the trees along the bit of wet and winding road 
at the base of the castle just beyond the foreground 
meadow ; mingling its light with the smoke of the cot- 
tages by the roadside, and the evening lamp by the bridge, 
and along the stream up toward the village, The thirty 
or more stage of pasturing “‘southdowns” are thrown, 
some in shadow, some in light, as this sunbeam spreads 
along the meadow, The London Times, in speaking of 
this picture when on exhibition in. the Royal Academy, 
said it was the ‘* Noblest of Dorsetshire ruins, seen late in 
summer afternoon under a rainy sky, against which the 
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fragments of a rainbow are playing under a sudden burst 
of light, low sunlight, which lights up the picture as a 
smile lights up a face.” 

The property belongs to Lord Banks, who, it is said, is 
a relative of the Banxs and James Lennox family of this 
city. The castle is of Roman foundation, and is of consid- 
erable historical interest aside from its picturesque beauty. 


Kensrrr’s noble picture of an ‘October Afternoon on 
Lake George” is now exhibiting at Govrin’s Gallery, 772 
Broadway, under the auspices of the Metropol.tan Fair, 
in aid of the Sanitary Fund. 

One can not say that it is a sensational work ; there is 
no voleano, no iceberg, no rainbow, or other effect of light 
or color extravagant to dazzle the eye and tickle the 
groundlings. This great artist. could not, if he would, 
produce a picture containing these popular elements. 
Eyery artist to a greater or less extent only reproduces 
himself in his works, and here we have an elegant com- 
position, rich and harmonious coloving, subordination of 
all parts to the completeness and perfection of the whole, 
the utmost refinement in the treatment, honest manliness 
in the execution. Repose—peace comes to the mind as 
we look at this picture, and insensibly we become affected 
with the balmy sense of Indian summer time, in which 
the picture swims as with a flood of light—a bath of color. 
We place this, the latest work of Mr. Kmnszert, among the 
highest accomplishments of American art, and feel sure 
that the verdict of the public will justify it. 


We desire to call public attention to an exhibition of 
magnificent paintings by the most distinguished artists of 
the French school, embracing important examples by 
Epovarp FrErz, he who so lovingly paints the “Spirit 
of Little Children.” Merriz will have an embodiment of 
““ Ttaly,” a face to haunt one forever by its loveliness. 
Knauss, the greatest genre artist living—a picture of some 
young imps bathing, full of humor. The great landscapist 
and cattle painter, TRoron (now paralyzed), one of his best 
works. DuvrErGgrEr, WILLEMS, GUILLEMAN, Coror (the 
Turner of France)—Lant fant de Metz— VrrrooxHo- 
yxN, and Korxorx (the great Belgians) will also be among 
them; Compt CaLtix, MontraLietr, PAtrois, LEMMENS, 
etc., etc.: altogether a collection of near one hundred ele- 
gant works of art. These gems were collected in Paris 
from the various studios and exhibitions of Paris during 
the past three years by a gentleman of great taste, leisure, 
and wealth, acting upon the adyice of Mr. 8. P, Avery, 
of this city, and well known for his knowledge and taste 
in all matters of art. They will be opened for exhibition, 
under his direction, about the 2d of April, at the cld Dus- 
seldorff Gallery, continuing until the 9th, when they will 
be sold at auction. 


Gouri, & Co. have just published a most lovely en- 
graving by Hunt, after a picture of KrnsErr’s, called 
“Noon on the Sea Shore.” This is intended as a 
pendant to the “ Morning in the Tropics,” by Cionou. ~ 

From Messrs. GoupiL we haye also received copies 
of several other landscape engravings: ‘“‘ Lake George,” 
after CasrnEaR, engraved excellently well by Hrycue1- 
woop, and “Sunday Afternoon,” by James Harr, en- 
graved by 8. V. Hunz, are especially beautiful; and the 
latter well illustrates the sentiment expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines which are engraved below the picture: 

‘Tow calm the quiet, sweet the rest, 
That breathes at such a time! 
How dear to every pious breast 
The chrreh-bell’s soothing chime! 
“A day of ptayer, of holy thought, 
And blessed peace it is; 
And did we keep it as we ought, 
A day of sacred bliss.” 

These little plates are becoming very popular, and we 
have no doubt but that in a short time engravings from 
the works of all of our most popular artists will be pro- 
duced, making their names household words all over our 
land, and still further increasing the popularity of our 
landscape school of art. : 


—___—=0- > 


Tux Mercantile Library Association have open- 
ed a branch establishment on the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-sixth Street, for the convenience of their up-own 
subscribers. The down-town office is at 59 Liberty Street, 
. while the principal library will remain, as usual, in Astor 
Place. Weare pleased to see this sign of prosperity im 
the affairs of the Mercantile Library Association. 
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[AW works noticed in Tun PuranoLocioAL JouRNAL 


may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 





Tar FRAcTIONAL Famity ; being the first part of 
Spirit-Mathematics-Matter. By Arthur Young. New 
York; Walter Low. 1864. [Price, $1.50.] 


A book for thinkers, and especially for those who are 
disposed to investigate the laws of the universe in their 


application to the grand problem of human destiny; and - 


such persons should not allow the somewhat unusual col- 

location of words on the title-page to repel them. The 

primary object of the auihor—to state it in the briefest form 

possible—seems to be to show that the universe is a 

Trinity in Unity — Spirit-Mathematics-Matter—that is, 

on the one hand we find the Spiritual Principle, which is 

active, moving, potential, and, on the other, Matter, which 

is altractive, re-active, and passive; and between these a 
Central Principle or Law of Order in accordance witht 
which Spirit acts, Matter reacts, and all things are dis- 
tributed and arranged; and to explain and illustrate this 

trinity of principles in its application to man individually 
and collectively. This is very clearly and fully done by 
the aid of illustrations. The evils of existing society, the 

author aims to show, are due to its imperfect or fractional 

family basis. In the second part (not yet published) he 

purposes to explain the construction of the “ Integral 
Family” which, according to his theory, is the basis of the 

true Social Order. 


Ex1za Woopson; or, the Harly Days of One of the 
World’s Workers, A story of American Life. New 
York: A. J. Davis & Co. 1864. [Price, $1 25.] 


This is the simple direct history of a life—or at least 
purports to be such—and, whether truth or fiction in its 
material facts, possesses a vivid character of reality in its 
delineations of character, feeling, and action. It is one 
of the few books that interest all classes of readers, from 
the school-girl to the soldier in the field, and yet wins the 
approval of the most scrupulous and conscientious by the 
exalted character of the lessons it inculcates. 


Deats AND Lire. By Mary G. Ware, author of 
“ Elements of Character,” and “ Thoughts in my 
Garden.” Boston: William Carter; New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, 75 cents.] 


Mrs. Ware’s little book is dedicated to ‘“‘ The Army of 
Mourners, whose Tears are the Price of our National 
Existence,” and is conceived in a thoughtful, tender, and 
religious spirit that will make it a minister of consolation 
to thousands. The author’s stand-point is that of the New 
Church, or Swedenborgianism. The special subjects 
treated are Death and Life; Mourning for the Dead; 
Memory in the Future Life; Spiritualism ; The Building 
up of Regenerate Life; The Past and the Future; and 
War and Peace, 
Tur Tron TeMPHRANCE PLATFORM; or, an Exposi- 


tion of the Fallacy of Alcoholic Medication. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. New York: R. T. Trall & Co. 1864. 


Dr. Trall takes the ground that “the drog-shop is the 
parent of the dram-shop,” and that so long as alcoholic 
medication is prescribed by physicians, alecholic bever- 
ages will be dealt out by rum-sellers.. He denies that 
alcohol is ever useful as a medicine, and contends that the 
true platform of the temperance reformer is total abstinence 
in its strict and literal sense and without proviso or excep- 
tion; and he argues the case with his usual ability. 





New Music.—We have received the following 
new sheet music from Mr. Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York: 

_Sanitary Fair Polka.” By Mrs, Parkhurst. “ Dost 
Thou Eyer Think of Me, Love?” Solo and chorus. Words 
by Francis B. Murtha. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst. ‘“ Katy 
Did, Katy Didn’t.” A comic song. Words by Mrs. Helen 
Corwin Fisher. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst. “ Wilt Thou 
be True?” Words by George Cooper. Music by 8. C. 
Foster. *‘The Young Volunieer.” Words by the author 
of “Over the River.” Music by J. R. Osgood. ‘ The 
Golden Bow.” Mazourka Etude. By J. Davenport 
Kerrison. *‘She was all the World to Me.” Words by 
Dr. Duéfy, Music by 8. 0. Foster. “ When Old Friends 
were Here.” Words by George Cooper. Music by §, C. 
Foster. (The two latter songs were the last compositions 
of this eminent and popular song-writer, who died January 
13, 1864) The advertisements of Mr. Waters may be found 
in their appropriate places, to which the reader’s attention 
is invited, 
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Tux Winp Harp anp Oraer Porms. By Ellen 
Clementine Howarth. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazzard, 
1864, [Price, $1 00.] 


A handsome yolume of very smooth, musical verses, the 
sentiments of which are both refined and lofiy. If there be 
no genius in them, there is perhaps what will do more 
good—purity, patriotism, truth, and piety. Is the fair 
authoress a phrenologist? She writes as follows in a poem 
entitled ‘“‘ Know Thyself :” 

On the temple of the sages, 
It was traced in words of gold; 


And the wise, for many ages, 
Learned and taught that motto old. 


We have teachers, school and college, 
All endowed with talent rare ; 

But the svience of self-knowledge 
Ia not kaown or studied there. 


O my masters, learned and giited, 
Here is surely something wrong ; 
Chide not if the light be l:fred 
By a simple child of song. 


I have cause to bless the science 
That has saved me from despair, 
Brought me strength and self-reliance, 
And a will to do and dare. 


Tor Ganz or Dravcuts, containing upward of 
500 games and positions, with instructions, ete. By 
Henry Spayth. 12mo, Price, $2. New York: Sinclair 
Tousey, publisher. 


Being no judge of this or other games of chance, we can 
not pronounce on the merits of the work. But judging the 
author by his likeness, we infer that he has a strongly- 
marked bilious-neryous temperament, with large Percep- 
tives, Constructiveness, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and 
Firmness. He will jinish what he begins. 


Tat NeGro’s Pusce in Nature. <A paper read 
before the London Anthropological Society, by Dr. 
James Hunt. F.R.S. Pamphlet, 27 pages, 15 cents. 
New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co, 


Why won’t the negro take his-place and keep it, just 
where these pro-slavery writers wish him to be? And 
why won’t these pro-slavery anthropologists discuss the 
question of races without mixing it up with, slavery? 
What has a difference in color to do with the love of 
liberty? They may discuss, wrangle, quarrel, and rack 
their feeble brains over the question, and until they come 
on to phrenological grounds, they will be as much in the 
dark as when they began. You are all wrong, gentlemen, 
wrong in your premises and wrong in your deductions. 
Because a person is colored or but imperfectly developed, 
it does not follow that he should be a slaye. Liberty to 
improve is a8 sweet to the black as to the white. The 
organs of body and the faculties of the mind are the same 
in number and in function in both white and black, the 
only difference being in guality and in degree. But this 
has nothing to do with the question of slavery, and is only 


lugged in by politicians who wish to make out a case. 
Keep to the question, gentlemen, and look at man phreno- 
logically, and you wiil find the study of Ethnology very 
instructive! Man proposes, but God disposes. f 


Tae Heratp or HeaLtu.—Many of the former 
patrons of the Water-Cure Journal scattered over the 
world are not yet informed in regard to the change in 
name and the change of publishers. Be it understood 


that the Zlerald of Health is the Water-Cure Jourual ina 
new form ‘and with a new name, and now edited and pub- 
lished at $1 50 a year, by R. T, Trall, M D., 15 Laight St., 
New York. Subscriptions received at this office in con- 
nection with this JouRNAL. : 


Grape CuLtrure —We have been permitted to 
examine the proof-sheets of a new work now in press 
entitled “The Grape Culturist ” It is a book which the 
horticultural public will look for with great interest, and 
which, we venture to say, will not, like too many works of 
similar design, disappoint expectations, The author, Mr. 
Andrew 8. Fuller, widely and favorably known as a 
nurseryman and a writer on horticultural topics, is. no 
mere theoretical book-maker, but a practical man who 
“Zenows whereof he affirms,” and who bas put in. print 
only what he had previously worked out by the slow but 
sure process of actual experience, Tere is just where the 
book will be found to possess a degree of merit seldom 
attained in works of the kind. It will be perfectly reliable, 
If Mr. Fuller recommends a particular mode of planting or 


training, you may rest assured that he has ¢ricd it and 
found it a good one. And so with other matters. Per- 


sonal acquaintance with the author enables us to speak 
with confidence on this point. 











QuEsTIONS or ‘‘ GENERAL INTERES?’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 


“next number.” Your Bust THovenrs” solicited. 
~~» 
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Demonstration Wantep.—D. A..R. In your 
December number of the JovrnaL, in answer to the 
question cf ‘‘ Alexis,” “*how you can determine from a 
person’s appearance that his digestion is weak,” and other 
questions, you answer that “The digestive system is indi- 
cated by a fullness of the cheek directly outward from the 
mouth, and wideness of the middle part of the face.” 
This may be an answer to hts question, but I shi-uld like 
to know, not what things simply tell it, but ehy you can 
know the digestion by these signs? Also, will you please 
tellin wha way or manner, and by whom, certain slight 
uprisings and depressions of the surface of the heaa or 
face were decided to be the results of the mind’s action on 
the brain and nerves? And how can it be positively 
known orsplainly shown that the faculties (or paris of the 
mind's structure) have permanent places of residing or 
certain nerves through which they act? I believe that 


thejlack of demonstration in these things is the chief rea-, 


soniwhy so many intelligent and religious men are op- 
posed to Phrenology ; and. until they are made plain to 
the simplest minds, the scieuce of Phrenology will not be 


ome 


believed, without doubts, by the mass of thinking men. , 
If you wish to gain more successes for Phrenology, remove . 


the greatest difficulties, sit 


Ans. Your method of asking questions, and then saying 
they can not be answered, indicates that you have pre- 
judged the case. 
method of detecting disease in persons, you would not ask 
how we determine by the person’s appearance that the di. 
gestion is weak, The answer to ‘ Alexis” in the Decem- 
ber number, which you quote, seems to be as complete an 
answer as it requires. ‘That the condition of the system is 
thus indicated is learned by experience and observation 
and why it is so is. a question for reflection and examina- 
tion. A successful farmer can tell by the looks of the soil 
what its nature is and what it will do; and for his purpose 
this fact is enough, without his knowing the cause or the 
why. There seems to be a connection between the cheek 
and the stomach, and that connection is indicated in vari- 
ous ways. Give a man or child anything which makes 
him sick at the stomach, and he will instantly grow pale 
in that part of the cheek before indicated. Let a child be 
troubled with its stomach and bowels for three days, and 
his round cheeks will become flabby and thin at that part ; 
and 80 soon as the disease is cured he begins to “ pick up,” 
and his cheek will fill out in a very few days, while his 
general weight will scarcely have been changed at all. 
We have seen a magnetized subject caused to be deathly 
sick at the stomach by the application of the fingers of the 
magnetizer to that part of the cheek. Finally, a ec afirmed 
dyspeptic’s condition is generally shown in the collapsed 
state of the cheeks. A similar series of proofs is obtained 
re’ative to diseases of the lungs, inregard to that part of 
the face called the cheek bone avd the fleshy substance 
which covers it, from the nose outward, toward the ears. 
In consumptive cases the hectic flush is shown; as the dis- 
ease advances, that partof the cheek fallsaway; and if the 
digestion be good, as it frequently is, the lower part of the 
cheek will still be plump, while the eyes will Pook sunken 
and the upper part of the face pale and emaciated. 

You ask by whom, and in what manner, certain “slight 
uprisings and depressions” of the surface of the head were 
decided to be the result of the mind’s action on the brain, 
nerves, etc.? Most of the knowledge which the world has 
is obtained by experiment and observation. Not one man 
jn 2 million is able to push his inquiries right out into the 
darkness of the unknown, but men are obliged to feel their 
way and lay the track as they go along. No science was 
ever built up in an hour, but step by step, part by part, fact 
by fact, and most sciences are developed through combina- 
tions of truth and error. Phrenology was developed, as 
you cught to know, by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim; and if 
you had read either of their works, or Combe’s large work 
op Phrenology, you could hardly have failed to learn the 
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If you understood Physiology, or the ° 
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history of the discovery of the various organs. We do not 
go by slight uprisings and depressions of the surface of the 
head. We have many times asserted that we determined 
the size of the organs by the expansiveness of the head, or 
the length of the fiber from the center of the brain, or 
medulla oblongata. If you take a pair of calipers you 
will find that two heads can be found which, being seven 
inches in length from the center of the forehead to the 
center of the back-head, will vary in width an inch anda 
half. Now the difference in these heads is not made by 
“slight uprisings and depressions.” Presidents of col- 
leges and others, who ought to know better, persist in the 
assertion that slight uprisings and depressions in the sur- 
face of the skull, such as they suppose ought to correspond 
with the convolutions of the brain, are the means which 
phrenologists employ to determine the largeness or small- 
ness of the organs. Men judging thus might be bumpolo- 
gists, but no respectable phrenologist ever believed in such 
a method of examination. Dr. Gall made it a rule never 
to accept an organ as discovered and established till he 
had found a thousand instances in which there was a con- 
currence between development of brain and manifest- 
alion of faculty. There never was a man more honest, 
more simple-hearted, or a greater devotee to truth, ora 
greater enemy to quackery than Dr. Gall, Those who in- 
vestigate Parenology will learn the method and the pa- 
tient efforts that were taken, on the part of the discoverers, 
to establish everything which they assert. 

There are some readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
who expect that, by subscribing for a single year, they 
will learn the history of every faculty, by whom, when, 
and how discovered, every argument p70 and con. that can 
be raised on the subject, as well as all the bearings and re- 
lations and uses to which Phrenology is applicable ; and if 
they buy a number which does not, in itself, settle every 
question which may possibly arise in their mind, they in- 
cline to load upon usa string of skeptical questions, and 
challenge us for an answer, coupled with a doubt whether 
we can reply satisfactorily. If you will make it in your 
way to listen to a course of our private lectures to classes, 
you will hear the history of the discovery of the organs 
and a concise yet lucid explanation of the method of ex 
amining heads and of ascertaining the developments of the 
organs; or if you will read as much on the subject as it is 
necessary for a man to do in order to raise bees, or tan 
sole-leather, you will feel no necessity for making interro- 
gations of this sort. Thanking you for asking the ques- 
tions, however, we submit the explanation herewith. 





Names.—H. Z. says: My memory of names and 
little things is poor, while my memory of countenances is 
good. What is the cause of this? . 

Ans. Your organ of Form is probably large and active, 
while your other powers of observation are either moderate 
or dormant. The memory varies according to the strength 
and activity of the organs adapted to the observation 
and memory of things. 

PsycnomeTry.—A. N. C. asks: By what rules 
can a person’s character be judged by his handwriting ? 

Ans. We know of no rules, and there are few, if any, 
who can judge character, to a very great extent, by the 
outline of the handwriting. If it can be done at all, it 
must be done by some kind of magnetism or psychometry. 
A man of strong, clear, well-defined characteristics will 
generally write a distinct, handsome hand, if writing is 
his bus’ness ; but the ablest men are generally the poorest 
penmen, not because they do not think clearly and strongly, 
but their laggard nature is not able to keep up with their 
flery thoughts. Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley, Rufus 
Choate, and many other eminent men write what would 
be called an execrable hand; and we know of but very 
few distinguished men who write handsomely, not because 
they’could not, had book-keeping or penmanship been 
their profession. 

2. “Js there an organ in the head that produces sym™ 
pathy ?” 

Ans, Yes,many. The chief of which, however, is Be- 
nevolence, 


Gray Hatr.—A. E. M. asks: “ What are the 
causes of hair turning gray or white? Is it the mode of 
wearing the bair, tight hats, or a diseased condition ?” 
2. * What will increase the growth of whiskers and make 
them thick ?” 


Ans. The cause of the hair turning gray prematurely is 
in the bodily condition, and is an evidence of imperfect 
secretion in the blood. Unventilated hats tend to loosen 
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the hair at the roots and causo it to fall off. Perfect 
health would secure the natural color to the hair till old 
age. The only prescription we can give to make the 
whiskers grow thick, etc., is, to eat plenty of fried hasty 
pudding. There is one other receipt which we may name, 
and that is, to “rub on sweet cream, and let the cat lick 
it of.” But all the ingredients sold by the apothecaries, 
and bought by verdant young men for this purpose, is so 
much money lost without the increase of a single hair. 


“Lirrne Macx.”—W. C. Of the statement 
going the rounds of the papers as to what Mr. F. said of 
Dr. McClellan and his son George, we know nothing. 
Exaggerated statements for and against public men are 
made by partisans, and for all we know to the contrary, 
this is one, 

Size or Heaps.—T. D. P. What is the proper 
size of head for a man and what for a woman? 

Ans.—For a man weighing 150 lbs. the head should be 
22 inches, and that of a woman weighing 125 Ibs. about 
21 inches. These measurements would be considered 
about the full size; large would be one inch larger in each 
case, and very large would be two inches larger. 


A. P.—We can send spy-glasses at prices from 
$1 to €50. Their magnifying power strengthens with 
the price. A good “field-glass” worth $22 to $25, will 
reveal a man clearly two miles. They are not mailable. 
Webster’s Dictionary sells at $7 50, Worcester’s at $8 50, 
and has the greater number of words. As to which is 
best, we leave to the partisans of each to decide. 


A Misraxn.—We have received the following 


note, which, with the words in brackets, explains itself. 


Catro, Itu., Feb., 1864, 

Eprror PuRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL, N. Y.—A subscriber, 
whose name can be of no consequeuce, induced his son to 
subscribe for the JourNAL. When he saw the “ bully pic- 
ture” [Tom King, the boxer] he cut it out and burnt it up ; 
on reading descriptive matter, he cut that out and incloses 
[to us] to say, that you greatly misjudged as regards one, 
at least, when you give notoriety [to the practice of box- 
ing] which is all these viJlaing want, in such a notice. 

We are obliged to you for your JournaL—all have been 
instructed—we hope still to be—we are sorry you made 
what I call this mistake. Truly yours. 


We cre quite obliged to our correspondent—whom we 
take to be an Englishman—for his candid criticism. But 
on re-reading we can not see why he should wish to with- 
hold it from his son, or why he may not accept the state- 
ment in the spirit in which it was written. We did not 
hold up the character of the pugilist for admiration nor 
imitation, but simply to represent a phase of life of which 
all intelligent people who read must hear more or less ; 
and to show how we may, by simply developing the 
muscle, dwarf the mind and starve the spirit. As to our 
making it—boxing—a national affair, we but echoed the 
public sentiment, so far as that class is concerned. But 
in making comparisons, if anything invidious or untrue 
was said, it was unintentional). Certain it is, that no such 
public exhibition was permitted here as was granted to 
the English boxer, all over Great Britain and Ireland. 
We trust a higher civilization in both countries will very 
soon put a stop to all such brutal exhibitions, by making it 
a penal offense. 


GrowtH or Hatr.—J. L. We know no sub- 
stance capable of acting on the hair glands in the way 
you suggest. In eases where the skin and glands are 
torpid, such irritants as cantharides, mustard, etc., may 
and sometimes do promote the growth of hair, but it is not 
in the way you seem to suppose. It is simply by deter- 
mining the blood and other fluids to the part, which may 
be done quite as effectually though perhaps not so rapidly 
by the application of cold water and smart friction; but 


| if the hair-producing elements are lacking in the body,’no 


effect can be produced. 


Growta—Love.—l. Why does woman com- 
plete her growth sooner than man? 

Ans.—First, because she is smaller, and second, because 
her vital or nutritive system is relatively larger and more 
active than that of man, so that she grows faster. 


2. Is it right and judicious for parents to interfere in the 
love affairs of their children ? 


Ans.—Wheré children are not “‘ of age” parents have a 
legal right to interfere, and sometimes it is morudly right 





and judicious to do so} but this depends upon circum- 
stances which can not be fully discussed here, We may 
| give an article on the subject at a future time. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND Marrrace.—. H. Q. Is it 
or is it not best for a couple that have been keeping come 
pany for 3; years (2} of which they have heen engaged) to 
part on account of their being too much ulike in. tastes, 
constitution, and temperament. 


Ans.—When persons are satisfied that they have made 
a mistake, it is generally best to rectify it if possible. 
Better Jate than never. After marriage the thing is not so 
easily done. 

N. B.—A large number of answers are neces- 
sarily deferred. They will appear in our next. 


Personal, 


“Our Boys.”—Three of our young men— 
phonographic reporters—who traveled with us in our late 
lecturing tour in Europe, have returned to America, and 
are now profitably employed as fullows: 

Mr. J. L. ANprm has been promoted to the office of 
lieutenant, and is with General Banks in La, 

Mr. 8. W. Burnuam is reporting in the Jaw courts of 
New Orleans, 

Mr. J. H. Wrzson, who but recently returned from the 
old country, is reporting the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, Pa. 

We may add that— 

Mr. G. R. Bisnopr, recently married to Miss Collins, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is fully occupied reporting Jaw cases in 
New York city. 

Mr. E. 8. Brexprn is reporting the lectures of Prof. 
Guyot, of Princeton, N, J. 

The demand for competent phonographers is increasing. 
The system should be introduced into all our schools. It 
must come to this, and “‘the sooner the better,” 


Rey. ALEXANDER CLARK, formerly of New 
Brighton, Pa., has become associated with Rey. T. H. 
Stockton, D.D., as pastor of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, Philadelphia. 


Rev. Epwarp Hircucock, LL.D., formerly 
president of Amherst College, died on the 27th February, 
in his 70th year. He was no less distinguished as a 
Christian than as a scholar and a gentleman. His works 
on Geology have given him fame at home and abroad. 

















DHusiness AMotices. 


Mrs. H. 8. Srymovr, a lady of educa- 
tion and experience—a teacher of music—gives instruction 
in Physiognomy, according to the system of Dr. Redflela— 
whose pupil she was—at 93 West Houston Street, on 
Tuesday evening of each week. Mrs. Seymour is re- 
garded as even more competent to explain the mysteries 
of this complicated study than her teacher, and we may 
assure the reader that she will give him the benefit of 
her best knowledge on the subject, should he place him- 
self under her instruction. 


Ixy Apvancre.—Letters reach us in- 
quiring if our terms of subscription are payable in advance, 
to which we beg most respectfully to answer, yes, 

If renewals be made before July next, the price will be 
only $1 50 a year; efter that date, unless there be a reduc- 
tion in the cost of paper, printing, and engraving, we must 
fix our price at $2 a year or lose heavily, which we can 
not afford, nor would our generous subscribers wish us to 
furnish the JouRNAL at a loss to ourselves, 


AMALGAMATED PENs.—Messrs. Hertz 
& Co. are manufacturing an excellent pen—said to be 
almost as anti-corrosive as gold—which writes very freely — 
and lasts a long time. There are two grades, the medium 
and the extra fine, and they sell at $2.a gross, If prepaid 
by post, 25 cents extra. We commend this pen as among 
the best—give it a trial. 


“ Someruine Sweet.”—A. J. W. asks 
if we will send the Journat to a club of ten subscribers in 
Vermont, and take pay in maple sugar. We put the 
question to “ our women folks” and they said yes, and so 
say we. Sosend on the sugar at the market price, and 
the names. We can still supply the back numbers from 
January, when the present volume commenced. 
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Andbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. - Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 10th of the month. 











YDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., Principal Physician. 
H. P. BURDICK, M.D., \ Assistant 
MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN,M.D.,{ Phys. 


R. T. TRALL & Oo, Proprietors. 

This Hygienic Institution continues as 
heretofore uuder the immediate supervision 
of Dr. Trall. 

Terms for Board and Treatment $9, or up- 
ward, per week, according to Rooms. En- 
trance Fee $5. Boarders are received at 
&6 per week, or upward. Atl business let- 
ters should be addressed to R. T. TRALL 
& Co. Those designed for Dr. Trall alone 
should be addressed R. [. TRALL. tf. 


WN RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacifie Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HE GRAPE CULTURIST, 

Now in press, and will be issued in a 
few days. The Grape Culturist, a plain, 
practical treatise on the cultivation of the 
native grape. Full and explicit directions 
are given tor prepagating by cuttings in the 
open air and under glass; also the best 
method of grafting, layering, pruning, train- 
ing, hybridizing, growing from seed, build- 
ing propagating houses and hot-beds, gar- 
den culture, vineyard culture, diseases, 
insects, description of varieties, and a gen- 
eral review of the various systems of training 
in use. More fully illustrated than any 
other work heretofore issued upon the sub- 
ject. Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, 

ANDREW 8. FULLER, 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REES AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 

—deciduous and evergreen, Fruit and 
Ornamental, in all sizes, at low rates. Pur- 
chasers should send for new Priced List for 
1864 before purchasing elsewhere. Car- 
riage paid to Boston, Newport, and New 
York. : B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 











ALESMEN WANTED. Salary paid. 
Apply (with stamps) to HARRIS BRQS., 
Boston, Mass. 8-4 


UMAN SKELETONS; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CHArtTs, MAN- 
IEINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 
P. S. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


4 RENCH FLANNEL ARMY AND 
TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
per dozen. 

{=3" Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Three-ply Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T, MoLAUGHLIN, Acxnr. 

















iO AGENTS AND DEALERS IN SEED 
and Trees, and to Clubs. My Whote- 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Car- 
riage of packages paid to Boston, Newport, 
and New York. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 


Tats machine is constructed on entirely 
new principles of mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hay- 
ing been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following are the principal objections 
urged against Sewing Machines: 

1, Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2. Liability to get out of order. 

8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repairing. 

4. Incapacity to sew every description of 
material, 

5. Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT de pai THESE OBJEC- 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from 
Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest 
to the finest number, 

Having neither Cum nor Cog Wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 
CHINE! 


It requires fifty per cent. less power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and wouderful simplicity of 
consiruction, renders it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is guaranteed by the 
Compauy to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call and examine this Unrivaled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS. 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER. FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 


Religivus and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 

PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 

No. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, Guage, Braider, and Corder, com- 
DIGG, ae oe eeee aes ttitare UE ki ants Se €5) 

No, 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 
sion: "Vables:cevseed mae ras acravagramynero mien 65 

No. 8. Large Manufacturlng, with Exten- 
BID OP DBO G ose Mevere ce) sete Ries asi aats oe deri $75 

No. 3. Large Manufacturing, for Leather, 
with Rolling Foot and Oil Cup.......... $85 


One-half hour's instruction is bg 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire satisfaction ! 

Agents WANTED for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
estabsished. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given. 

Ters, invariably Cas on delivery 

T. J. MoARTAHUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 


ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 

For the use of Merchants, Druggists; 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, New 
York. Circular sent free. Specimen sheets 
of Type, Cuts, etc., six cents 
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RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1864. 


Exiwaneer & Barry respectfully invite 
the attention of Planters, Nurserymen, and 
dealers in Trees to the great stock of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Plants of every 
description, which they now offer for Spring 
planting. t 

Sranparp Frurr Trexs for Orchards. 

DwazrF Fruit Tress for Gardens. 

Dwarr Maipen Tress for Potting. 

Smauy Froirs, including the newest and 

finest varieties of Gooseberries, Black- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, cte. 

Harpy Grapes for out-door culture. Over 

70 varieties. 
Forrrean Grapes for Vineries, 60 varieties. 
Fies, Oranges, AnD Lemons, fruiting 
Diants. 


CRNAMENTAL. 


Dzrorpvous ORNAMENTAL Tress, upward 
of 800 species and varieties. 

WEEPING on Droopine Tress, 25 distinct 
and beaotiful varieties, 

TREES WITH REMARKABLE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL Foxtaen of 60 distinct varieties. 

Raxn anp Brautirus. Lawn TREDS 

Harpy Evererren Trees, of all kinds 
and sizes, of beautiful form, frequently 
transplanted, and sure to move safely. 

New AnD Rare EvERGREENS, from Cali- 
fornia, etc. 

Fiowrrine Suruss—A great collection 
of over 300 different species and varie- 
ties of the most ornamental—large 
plants. 

CLIMBING AND TRAILING SuRvuBs, over 60 
species and varieties. 

Ross, the largest stock in America, com- 
prising over 600 of the most beautiful 
sorte of all classes. 

Pontes, Chinese Herbaceous, 40 of the 
finest sorts. 

Suprrrs Dousie DABi14s8, 100 select sorts. 

PHLOXES AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the 
finest new and old sorts. 

Perpetual on Montury Carnations— 
A large and superb collection. 

Harpy Hersacsous Flowering Prants, 
upward of 300 species and varieties. 
GLADIOLDS, the finest new and old sorts. 

Green-Houss anp Brppine-Our PLants 
in great variety. 

The entire stock is in perfect order; 
owing to the unusual mildness of the winter 
the most delicate trees have escaped injury. 

The following Catalogues, which give 
prices and terms, will be sent pre-paid upon 
the receipt of postaze stamps, as follows: 
Nos. 1 and 2, ten cents each, No. 3, five 
cents, No, 4 three cents. 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated 

Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, 
etc., etc., efc. 

No. 3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, and select new Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, published every 
spring. 9! 

No. 4.—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade 
List, published every autumn. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 


March ist., 1964. Rochester, N. Y. 





“Second only to ‘Jane Eyre.’? 


Bi LIZA WOODSON, OR THE EARLY 
DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 


Unheralded and unannounced—no effors 
having been made to forestall public opin- 
ion—this volume comes before the reading 
public to be judged by its merit alone. 

Mrs. M. A. L., the well-known and talent- 
ed editorial contributor to the Chicago Mev 
Covenant, says of it: 

“ We took up this book just as the Jamps 
were lighted and the children were dropping 
off to sleep in their littls beds, and when we 
Jaid the volume down the dawn of another 
day was looking in at the window, It had 
cost us the loss of a nighi’s sleep. 

“Since reading ‘ Jane Eyre’ we have read 
nothing in the way of autobiography half so 
interesting, nothing in the way of fiction 
half so thrilling.” 

Price $1 25. Sent post paid. 

Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
274 Canal 8t., New York. 


“‘The Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 
MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, Your 
Character from Your Likeness. For 

particulars, send one 8-cent stamp to Fow- 
LER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RTICLES that every GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER SHOULD USE, 


and every 
GOOD GROCER SHOULD SELL, 
Made from the best materials, always uni- 


form in quality, and SIXTEEN OUNCES 
to the pound. 


PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


A pure and wholesome article, which has 
no superior for making Biscuit, Cake, and 
Pastry light and rich. In the New England 
States, where the best articles are required, 
it takes the lead of all others. 

PYLE'S BAKING CREAM TARTAR; 


Put up solely for Cooking Purposes, and 
warranted to suit. Most cooks know the 
difficulty in getting good Cream’ Tartar, but 
they baye only to ask for PYLE’S and be 
suited, 


PYLE’S BAKING SODA. 


Full strength, pure, and suilable for Culina-, 
ry or Medicina! use. 


PYLE’S YEAST POWDER, 
Put up in Tin Cans and Paper, and warrant- 
ed equal to any in use, at reduced prices; 
never fails to make good Biscuit, Cake, or 
Pastry without Cream Tartar and Soda. 
Any one cao use it with success. All the 
above articles are put up GOOD WEIGHT, 
PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, 


The best and most economical Washing 
Soap nowin use, It is the Washerwoman’s 
Favorite, and sells in preference to the com- 
mon soaps wherever kuown. 


PYLE’S BLUING POWDER. 


The most complete Washing Blue yet 
known, both for chen»pness and efficacy. It 
also makes a beautiful blue Writing Ink. It 
j8 indeed the ladies’ favorite. 

PYLE’S ENAMEL BLACKING. 
A Splendid Boot Polish, that never gets 
hard nor injures the leather. 

PYLE’S STOVE POLISH 

Makes a beautiful Polish on Cast or 
Wrought Iron, and prevents rust, 

PYLE’S NAVY BLACK INK. 
Writes jet black and flows smothly. 


PYLE’S SHAVING SOAP 


Makes a rich, permanent lather. Compe- 
tent judges call it the best they have tried. 

These articles are all first class, and need 
only to be tested. 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


Will find a full supply of Commercial 
CREAM TARTAR and SALERATUS, BI- 
CARB, SODA, SAL SODA, SOAP POW- 
DER, eEto., of every quality and style re- 
quired by the trade, at the lowest market 
rices. 
. oy CADDIES of all sizes always on 
and, 
Address, JAMES PYLE. Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington and Franklin Sts, 
New York. 
Nos. 850, 852, 854, and 356 ee 
t. 


St, 24 Franklin St. 

( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 303 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. The undersigned have 

an agency for the preparation and prose- 

cution of applications for patents in the 

United States and all other countries in 

which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by any house 
in America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of THowas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr, How's 
personal attention. Address, FowLer AND 
WEL1s, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
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EW MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 
FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautiful and touching Song, in B Flat: 
When old friends were here, 
In days that are flown, 
How fond were the hands 
Which oft clusped my own! 
The pathways of life 
Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
An yoices Were near 
With tones warm and true. 

“SHE WAS ALL THE WORLD TO 
M&.”—This is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
E Fiat. 

The above are the last two sonys of the 
late Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents 
tach, mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, 

Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


NE CENT.—AS THE WARM 
Weather approaches, prepare to re- 
duce your household expenses, by getting 
Fisu’s KerosENE on Gas 
COOKING APPARATUS. 
One costing $4 50 will cook a meal for 5 
persons, ut a cost of 


ONE CENT. 





Thousands of them have been sold, and 


the demand is increasing. A Descriptive 
Pamphlet furnished gratis. 
WM. D. RUSSELL, Agent, 
206 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
N.B.—The trade supplied on liberal 
terms, 


Just Published. 


HE NEGRO’3S PLACE IN’ NATURE. 
A paper read before the London An- 
thropological Society, by Dr. JAS. HUNT, 
¥.R.S. Every person desirous of under- 
standing the true position of the negro 
should-read ths pamphlet. Price, post- 
puid, single copies, 15 cents; twenty copies, 
#2. Address 
VAN EYRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers, No. 162 Nassau 8%, N. Y. 





Tur Craia Microscorr. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agrienltural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,/U0 
times, and is so simple that a 
child can use it, Lt will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with 
six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 objects, #5.. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








LANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID BY 
mail, 1n great variety. Price List now 

ready. ( B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, 

HOW TO TALK, 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 


This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
803 Broadway, New York. 








IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 

- ums, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Musical Justruments at wholesale 
and retail, Seeond-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons at great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons to let, and rent allowed if pur- 


~ chased. Monthly payments received for.the 


seme. Pianos tuned and repaired. Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos, 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, ” 
481 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


sd 


NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA, 
OHIO, KENTUCKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1968. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Never fail to satisfy those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever introduced are rapidly su- 
perseding all others. 


EIT They use iwo threads with a 
straight needle and shuttle, making 


Shuttle Sewing Machines the Loox Stiteu, which is alike on 
both sides, and for economy, durability, elasticity, and beauty 1s the only stitch acorthy 
ofuse. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of life,” the needle 
throwing out its loop, and thea standing stili until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st/ong.. They are capable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making jive stitches to every 
reyolution of the balance wheel, aspeed wnequaled by any other shuttle machine in use. 

For these reasons the ‘‘ Weep” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, PowEr, 
Durasiiity, Ase o¢ MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of its operation. 


EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 


All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, etc., in the country, will receive prompt attention. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 
AGENTS WANTED in eyery locality. 
P. O.—Box 2,041. 





Address 506 Broapway, NEw York. 





Foxsoro’, Mass., January Tth, 1862. 
Gents: I have run the Weep Sewrne Macurnz for eight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machines in the market. I have made it my study for some years to ascertain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and length of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. 4H. L. Swzer. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE CHEAP, 


AT 


NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 
ticles tat ASM Bs ait Fa Be IN Veo ey, KO Eien. 
D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 

SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


OUTSIDE. - INSIDE. 
Height. Width. Depth, 

24 20 12 
«22, 








Depth. 
20 


Height. 
17 


Width. 
11 





WORD TO THE WISE. ] 
Every prudent Housekeeper or pro- 
vider understands the economy of securing 
the best of everything for household use, 
and it is this intelligence that has given 
such popularity to the articles of JAMES 
PYLE’S Manufacture, which are frequent- 
ly advertised in these columns. 
All who want truly reliablg articles should 
send to the Grocer or Storekeeper for 


G ENERAL McCLELLAN’S REPORT 
J is published entire in Numbers 26 and 
27—for February 20th and 27th—of the 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


The report is reprinted from the official 
copy, presented to Congress, in a form con- 
venient for publication, and accompanied 
by o full index. The two numbers, con- 
taining the supplements with the Report, 








PYLE’S SALERATUS, CREAM TAR- 
TAR, BAKING SODA, O. K. SOAP, and 
BLEACHING POWDERS. 

Toney are all reliable and desirable com- 
modities fur home use, tt. 





are for sale by all newsdealers, or sent pre- 
aid, on receipt of the price (rorTY cENTs), 


si W. ©. CHUROH, Proprietor, 
tt.7 192 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES. 





HESE Horses are exciting the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who désire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
Call and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 “Broadway, New York. 





ERRY’S MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 

and best juvenile magazine in the 
world. Commences its twenty-fourth yeas 
with the January number. It contains the 
choicestand most instructive stories, the best 
historical and descriptive articles, and the 
most. interesting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the capacity of the young. The 
Puzzle department and illustrations are 
unsurpassed. Prizes are given monthly. 

A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram 
Hatchet, one of its editors, presented to 
every new subscriber. : 

One of Wheeler and Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to any one who will 
obtain sixty new subscribers. : 

Send for a specimen number. 

Now is the time to subscribe.. Terms 
only $1 a year; single copies 10 cents. 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 


EW MUSIC.—“THE SANITARY 

FAIK POLKA,” dedicated to the pa- 

trons’ of the Sanitary Fair, composed by 

Mrs. Parkhurst. This Polka is a perfect 

gem, played nightly by the band at the 

Brooklyn Fair. Price 25 cents. <A pianist 
in attendance to try New Music. 

HORACE WATERS, 
ot. Publisher, No. 481 Broadway. 








WHEELER AND WILSSN°S 








SEWING MACHINES 


Have won the Highest Premiums at all the 
important State and Mechanical Fairs 
where exhibited this season. 


2t 505 Broadway, New York. 


RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1°64. 
Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and 
others purchasing Seeds in small or large 
quantities, by sending a list of what they 
require, will receive the same by return cf 
mail, with the lowest possible prices an- 
nexed for cash. Carriage paid to Boston 
and New York, Seeds prepalg by mail. 
. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


IANOFORTE TEACHERS SAY that 
with RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD they are enabled to impart a thorough 
knowledge of Piano Playing with far less 
difficulty, and greater. rapidity than by any 
other system, and the Scholar is better 
pleased with his daily progress, and looks 
forward to his next lesson as a pleasant pas- 
time rather than as an irksome task, The 
usual dull and wearisome exercises for prac- 
tice are in this NEW METHOD superseded 
by charming Melodies that please the ear 
while they assist the pupil in his efforts to 
become an excellent pianist. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., ad sl 
oston. 








HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
WhatiIt Is,and What It Can Do. By 
Wm. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York, Price ten cents. 
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HY WILL YOU DYE?’ 

ALDRIOHW'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
for Changing Gray, Red, or Flaxen Wair 
to a beautifnl Brown or Black by a few ap- 
plications, without dyeing. 

It does not dye the hair, but by its chemi- 
eal combinations changes the coloring mat- 
ter, causing it to become its original color in 
less time than any by other preparation. 

It contains no mmeral or other po'son, 
such as sugar of lead, nitrate of silver, ete., 
which all the liquid hair restorers contain 
ant which are acknowledged to be very in- 

jurious both to the hair and system, and 
have ofien produced serious results. 

It is by far the cheapest preparation. One 
bottle is sufficient in most cases to produce 
the desired effect, afier which the hair is 
kept in the most beautiful state by the oc- 
casional use. Give it a fair trial, and if not 
satisfied as to the result, the money will in 
ail cases be refunded, 

Ladies will find this Pomade an indispen- 
sable toilet ariicle, both asa hair dressing 
and its agreeable perfume. 

Gentlemen whose whiskers have become 
gray can have them restored to a rich dark 
color by the use of the Pomade. 

Prepared ouly by 

' ARNOLD ALDRICH, 
870 Broadway, N. Y - 

Sent to any part of the United States. 

Price 50 cents. 4 


Sold by Helmbold, 594 Broadway. 





HE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAN- 
berry is much more easy and successful 
in the common dry soil of private gardens, 
market gardens, or in field culture, than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and mead- 
ows. The yield this season. in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bnshels per acre. 
Explicit directions for cultivation, with price 
of Cranberry -Piants, and all other useful 
and ornamental Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, 
will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by 
i SON, 


ail. t 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 





HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION. 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly the Watmr-Cure JourNA 
EDITED BY R. T, TRALL, M.D., 


Js Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Lije. 


In it» 
THE TRUE NATURE OF. DISEASE, 


together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fwly explained, and the earnest 


endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 


public a 
FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shall fully meét the demands of the 


age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the masses. 


THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 
HAVE IT. 


Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as are of vital interest to all, and enable 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of socie y. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAYE IT. 


From no other Journal can so much! 


valuable information be derived relating to 
heal h and the treatment of disease. Re- 
ports are furnished for its 


are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in the land. 


‘THE EDITOR'S MEDICAL NOTES 


are always full of interest, being replete 
with: suggestions touching health and 
disease. ‘airspace 

A new volume commenced January 1st, 
1864. Subscriptions can begin at any time, 
i: ae back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 
plied. 


TERMS: $1.50 per yesr in advance; 
four copies, $5; ten or more copies, $1 each. 
Bach siogle s :bscriber for 1864 is entiled to 
a steel eograving of Dr. Tran. 

Address R. ‘TY. TRALL & CO,, 
8t No. 15 Laight St., New York. 





XHE NEW YORK MONTHLY, Kars 
LJ. Boyp Editor and Publisher, is a racy 
and handsome paper,‘at one dollar a year, 
in advance. Subscribe for it, 


+ 


nA 





ages of interest-| 
ing cuses of medication and treatment, which | 


IFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, IN 
elegant Bindiags, by 
VIRTUE, YORSTON, &Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 


No. 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE ART JOURNAL.—The yol- 
ume for 1863 will be ready on the 
24th of December, containing, in ad- 
dition to the regular contents, an il- 
lustrated catalogue of th: Interna- 


tional Exhibition of 1862. Bound 

PP EGENUCIOMI eos cni dcp ease annie $13 00 
THE VERNON GALLERY. — 15) 

IM STAVAN SSG). er ostwalelsisisaies cevsise - 56 00 
THE WILKIE GALLERY. — 67 

DRAEANBN ESF... cocci eocissiscs sss she 25 00 
GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART.—90 

PIN GT APIR ES 8s cc ciniemepenicnes xs ssste 5 00 


THE TURNER GALLERY.—60 En- 
gravings, Lettered proofs on India 
paper, quarto grand eagle size; a 
Jimited number printed: Bound in 





Half MOCO, Gill. pol mek stagh « 0 00 
PIEDMONT AND ITALY.—144 En- 
FAVINGS.)..3... ESSER GRO eek. 
SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 
—108 Engravings. 0.00.00. c te 18 00 
BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
—87 Engravings................000 12 00 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED.— 
OR EMETRVID GSC son thicovewses S ss.<e 12 00 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED.—120 
PINSraVinGs.gs ss sui cstestser tia Re abled 18 00 
AMERICAN SCENERY.—120 En- 
gravings) +. 2. .oiLh Ooee. ea eeee. . 00 
CANADIAN SCENERY.—120 Eng,. 18 60 


SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF IRELAND.—120 Engravings.. 18 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
AGAINST RUSSTA.—74 Steel En- 
eravings and 7 Maps.............. 12 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE IN INDIA AND. THE 
EAST.—Engravings and Maps.... 12 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 


LAND.—8) Engravings........... 15 00 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE. USEFUL 
ART*,—2,500 Engravings on Steel - 
and Wood. 2 Vole....25 decays aa 15/00 
HI3SiORY OF THE’ UNITED 
STATES.—9) Steel Engravings. 3 
Oe. p SERCO ORR eee 16 50 
BATTLES OF AMERICA.—50 Steel 
Engravings. 8 Vols. -Bound...... 18 00 


_ = For further particulars, see the Pnb- 
lishers’ extensive Catalogue. 


AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO. 
15-Laight Street, New York, keep 
constantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 





Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or parched corn or rusk. 
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READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 
great siudy with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The different recipes have been given 
through the Hydropathie Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Miilion, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, ete.,and again in the March number of 
the Herald of Hea'th. The bread there 
described as ‘ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
sidons. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” : 
“ Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 
essential requisiie—the size of the pans in 
which itis baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, and filled evenly 
full, if the batteris of the right consistency, 
and ibe oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and be almost as light and porous assponge 
cake.” ’ 
We used separate pans for some time, but 
found them very inconvenient. We have 
them’ now formed and wired together as 
represented in the cut above, and find them 
a very great improvement. 
To supply the continued demand for them 
by almost every person who eats the bread, 








form them, and can’supply them at the rate 
lof $1 per dozen squares. Address, 
: R. T. TRALL & CO. 








we have had heavy iron moulds cust to - 
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TIMELY BOOK! 
: A USEFUL BOOK! 


HUNT'S GAZETTER 
Of the Border and Southern States. 


A hand book for the use of soldiers, and 
reference book for everybody, with full 
alithentic descriptions of all the cities, towns, 
villages,: mountains, rivers, etc. All the 
railroad and turnpike rontes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, etr., with a fine Jarge steel plate map. 
272 pages. Price 50 cents; in cloth binding, 
75 cents; in leather, with tuck for pocket 
use, $1. 

From the American Literary Gazette — 
A valuable aid to the better understanding 
of the movements of our armies in the Sonth. 

From the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch,—This little book is a portable vade 
mecum, Which will be of yast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. It contains a great 
amount of topographical and statistical in- 
formation,’ with routes ef roads, railroad 
maps, etc.’ As a book of reference it will 
be of daily use during the present year. 

From the Washington Ohronicle.—One 
of the best band books we have ever pe- 
rused. No fficoer or soldier of the army 
should omit procuring a copy. 

From the Pittsburg Gazette; — This vo- 
lume in a traveler’s pocket or valise, or in a 
soldier’s knapsack, during the approaching 
campaign in the Southern States, would 
prove itself a very welcome and agreeable 
companion. ; 

Sold by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


sutlers, 
JOHN. P. HUNT, Publisher, 
59 Fifth Street, Masonic Hall. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
New York—American News Co. 121 
Nassan Street. 
Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches'- 
nut Street. 
Baltimore—Henry Taylor & Co., Sun 
Tron Building. © 
St. Louis—Jos. Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
Street. 





Grane VINES. First-class vines of 

Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, 
Delaware, Diana. Hartford Prolific, Iona, 
Isabella, Rogers, No. 4, 15. and 19,and many 
other varieties for sale as low as viaes of the 
same quality can be had elsewhere. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


My st«ck of Strawberry Plants isnot large, 
but I will sell at the same prices as last sea- 
son. -Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Boston 
Pine, Austin, Downer, etc, ete., at $6. per 
1000. Priced catalogues sent free to all up- 
plicants. 

I have also a good stock of Raspberries, 
Currants, Blackberries, ete , at low rats. 

A. 8. FULLER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ARING AND SUFFERING: 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT RAIL- 
ROAD ADVENTURE. 


THE MOST THRILLING EPISODE OF 
THE WAR. 


By LIEUT. PITTENGER, one or THE 
ADVENTURERS. 

The Book ig illustrated by a fine steel 
portrait of the author, and several exqnisite 
wood engravicgs, and printed in the high- 
est style of typographical beauty. 

288 Pages. Price One Dollar, post-paid. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the country, 
to whom extraordinary inducements are 
offered by the publisher. 

Address all erders to 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philade!phi». 





OMMODIOUS New Dwelling House 

at Flushing, {0 feet by 4, piazza 
on two sides, suitable for a lerze family 
Boarding House or WATER-CURE, very 
convenient 3.16 rooms, an acre of ground, 
many Jarge Fruit and Ornamental ‘rees, 
ete., pleasan‘ly retired, and half a mile 
from the village; Rent moderate, and most 


80 to a Spiritualist, as Intelligence is pref r- | 


red. This House is also for sale. 
WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, N. Y. 





Purenotocy Proven, Ir- 
LUSTRATED, anp Appiiep. We regard 
this work as.not only the most important of 
any which has before been written on the 
science, but as indispensably necessary to 
the student, who wishes to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of Phrenological Science. 
Price $1.40. 














EVEN REASONS WHY THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


shonld be taken regularly by every mechan- 
ic, manufacturer, inventor, and artisan: 


1. It isa publication devoted especially 
to tieir several interests. Every number 
contains sixteen pages of useful matter, per- 
tainmg to novel mechanism, new inventions 
and discoveries—themes interesting and 
useful to all persons engaged in, or in any 
way connected with, mechanical or manu- 
facturing pursuils, 


2. Itis.a cheap publication—furnished so _ 


low, in fact, that no mechanic, manufacturer, 
or iayentor can plead inability to spare from 
bis earnings or business the small sum 
charged for a year’s subscription. 

8. Itis printed on the finest quality of pa- 
per, in a convenient form for binding; and 
every number is embellished with original 
engravings of new machinery and other in- 
ventions, all of which are prepared express- 
ly for this publication. 

_ 4. No other paper or periodical published 
in this country conta'ns a weekly official list 
of all the Patents and Claims issued from 
the United States Patent Office; hence the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable 
to every mecbanic, manufacturer, or in- 
ventor who is desirous of keeping himself 
advised as to what new machines or other 
novelties have been most recently patented. 

5. In subseribing for the SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN the reader receives the latest 


Foreign as well. as home intelligence, per- 


taining to the industrial pursuits of man- 
kind. Allthe best scientific and mechanical 
periodicals published in England, France, 
and Germany are received at the office of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, and thus 
afford the publishers facilities for presenting 
the very Jatest news relating to science and 
mechanies in the Old World. , 

6. In their next volume, which will com- 
mence on January 2, 1561, the publishers of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN promise to 
present, as during preceding years, all the 
latestimprovements in SrraAmM ENGINEERING, 
War VeEssELs, ORDNANCE—military and 
naval—Firr-Arms, Mrcuanics’ Toots, 
Manuracturinc Macuinery, Faru IMPir- 
MENTS, WOOD-WorkiIne MACHINERY, W ATER- 
Wuerets, Pumps and other hydraulic appa- 
ratos, Housrnotp Urensits, ELEcrsic, 
CHemicaL. and Maturmaticat InstRv- 
MENTS, Fryrn¢ Maonrines, ard other 
Curtous INVENTIONS, besides all the varied 
articles designed to lighten the Jabor of 
mankind, nos only in the Shop and Ware- 
house, but in every place where the indus- 
tries of life are pursued. 

7. Snbseribers who preserve their num- 
bers for binding have, at the end of every 
year, two handsome volumes of 416 pages 
each, containing several hundred engray- 
ings; the whole being worth, as @ work of 
referen é, many times the price of subscrip- 
lion, which is only $3 per annum, $1 50 each 
volume, or #1 for four montbs. 

Western and Canadian money or Post- 
office stamps taken at par for subscriptions, 
Canadian subscribers will please to remit 25 
cents extra on each year’s subscription to 
pre-pay postage. ‘ 

MUNN & CO.. Publishers, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Comser’s LecTURES ON 
Purenotocy. By George Combe. With 
Notes, an Historical Sketch, and an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Inycstiga- 
tion. Price $1 50. 


Constitution or Man, 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
By George Combe. Over three hundred 
thousand copies of this great work have 
been sold, and the demand still continues. 
This is the only authorized American edi- 
tion. Price $1 50. 


Derrencr oF PHRENOLOGY. 
Being an able Vindication of Phrenology, 
together with an Essay on the Nature and 
Value of Phrenological Evidence. By A. 
Boardman, Esq. Price $1 00. 


Epvucation: rs ELement- 
ARY PRINCIPLES. Founded on the Na- 
ture of Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. #1 00. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Jour: 
nal says: “ We regard this yolume as one 
of the most important that has been offered 
tothe public for many years. It is full of 
sound doctrines and practical wisdom.” 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 
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Varieties. 


DIAMOND-MAD. 

Tue most profound adamantologist in the world 
is the Duke of Brunswick. He has in his posses- 
sion three million of dollars’ worth of diamonds. 
He has just published a catalogue of his diamonds, 
and in the appendix there is a notice of the most 
celebrated diamondsin the world. This catalogue 
numbers not less than 268 quarto pages. It gives, 
with great detail, a list of his diamonds. It re- 
lates how this once adorned a Turkish saber, that 
a royal diadem, another an imperial collar, a third 
a Grand Electoral Hat; this black diamond was 
an idol’s eye, that brilliant rosy diamond was tak- 
en from the Emperor Baber, at Agra (it weighs 
41 carats, and is worth $80,000) ; those were the 
waistcoat buttons of the Emperor Don Pedro ; 
this diamond ring, with the Stuart coat of arms 
and the cipher “ M. 8.,’’ belonged to Mary, Queen 
of Scots ; that pair of ear-rings hung once on Ma- 
rie Antoinetté. He has plenty of diamonds worth 
$20.000, $30,000, $45.000 apiece; two worth 
$60,000 each ; one $70,080, and one $80,000. He 
isin treaty now for two diamonds, one of which 
is worth $232,000, and the other $650,000. 

The Duke of Brunswick dares not leave Paris 
at any period of the year; his diamonds keep him 
chained there. He dares not sleep from home a 
single night. Then he lives in a house construct- 
ed not so much for comfort as for security. It is 
burglar-proof; surrounded on every side by a 
high wall; the wall itself is surrounded by a lof- 
ty iron railing, defended by innumerable sharp 
rpear-heads, which are so contrived that if any 
person touches any one of them, a chime of bells 
begins instantly to ring and alarm ; this iron rail- 
ing cost him $14,127., He keeps his diamonds in 
a safe, built in a thick wall; his bed is placed 
against it, that no burglar may break into it with- 
out killing, or at least waking him, and that he 
may amuse himself without leaving hisbed. The 
safe is lined with granite and with iron; the locks 
have a secret which must be known pefore they 
can be opened; if they are opened by violence, 
a discharge of fire-arms takes place, which will 
inevitably kill the burglar, and at the same time 
a chime of bells in every room in his house is set 
a ringing. He has but one window in his bed- 
room ; the sash is of the stoutest iron; the shut- 
ters are of thick sheet iron, and can not be entered 
unless one be master of the secret combination of 
the lock. A case of a dozen six-barreled revoly- 
ers, loaded and capped, lies upon a table, within 
reach of his bed. Would you like to be in his 
place? 

These are the “idols” which the poor, hungry, 
lost soul worships, and which sinks him to a 
plane lower than the brute. These are his Gods, 
and he knows no other, He is a poor idolater, 
and nothing more. Look at him, all care-worn, 
shriveled up, in sympathy with no one, and no 
one in sympathy with him, Other weak men 
envy him his trash, and count the days when he 
must die and let go his anchor which holds him 
to earth, when they may divide among them- 
selves these mere bodily ornaments. These are 
the men who lay up their treasures on earth and 
starve their souls to eternal death. It is danger- 
ous to ride hobbies, or to give any organ or class 
of organs of mind or body too much todo. Hqui- 
librium is the law and we must heed it, or become 
warped, crotchety, or crazy. Even the affections 
must be kept within bounds ; and so of the appe- 
tite, the intellect, and all must be made subservi- 
ent to the spiritual. Do this, let rich men use 
their means for the good of their fellow-men, and 

for the moral elevation of the race, and society 
would moye on in harmony as if within a charmed 
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circle, Let us dismiss the idols, nor harbor, nor 
entertain, nor even desire anything which will 
bind us to earth, or obscure, or block the way be- 
tween us and the world to come. 

We believe that happiness is the end of our ex- 
istence ; but we must take the proper means to 
secure it. And that is, to do His will. 
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TRICKS OF LANGUAGE. 


LET HER BE. 

A Laby occupying room letter B at one of the 
hotels wrote on the slate the following : ‘ Wake 
letter B at seven; and if letter B says, ‘ Let us 
be, don’t let letter B be, because if you let letter 
B be, letter B will be unable to let her house to 
Mr. B., who is to be on hand at half-past seven.” 
The porter, a better boot-black than orthogra- 
phist, did not know at seven whether to wake 
“letter B” or “let her be.”’ 


A SCOTCH DIALOGUE, 

It has been said that the Scotch dialect is pe- 
culiarly powerful in its use of vowels, and the 
following dialogue between a shopman and his 
customer has been given as a specimen. The 
conversation relates to a plaid hanging at the 
shop door : 

Customer (inquiring the materiale Oo? (Wool ?) 

Shopman—Ay,oo. (Yes, of wool.) 

Customer—A’ 00? (All wool?) 

Shopman—Ay, a’ 00. (Yes, all wool.) 

Customer—A’ae 00? (All same wool?) 

Shopman—Ay, a’ aeoo. (Yes, all same wool.) 


4 SPELL. 
The story is quite old of Mr. Ottiwell Wood’s 
way of spelling his name : 
**Q, double T, 
I, double U, 
E, double L, 
double U, 
double O, 
Dd.” 
The lawyer who asked him in court how to 
spell it, was unable to write it down. 


COCKNEY SPELLING. 
The cockney’s method of spelling saloon is 

well known. Said he, “‘ There’s a hess, anda hay, 
and a hell, and two hoes and ahen.” A gentle- 
man traveling through Yorkshire, outside of a° 
stage-coach, asked the driver the name of a very 
pretty village they were passing through. The 
reply was ‘“ Hoogreen.”” Being asked to spell it, 
he replied: “ We spell it with an haitch and two 
hoes, gee, har, two hees and a hen.” 


IT BEGINS WITH A “HO.” 

“Ig there anything for George Hogden ?”’ in- 
quired a young man the other day at the New 
York post-office. ‘Nothing, sir.” Three days 
did George ask fora letter. The last day, hap- 
pening to watch the clerk, he suddenly cried: 
“Look ’ere! I say! You’re looking among the 
haitches, and my name begins with a ho!” 


“ Arry,” said an English father to his son, “ ’op 
hup and go down to Mr. ’Arris’s, and hask ’im hif 
’e’as a bit hof hash or hoak. to make a ’ammer 
Jandle.”’ 

A FACT IN ENTOMOLOGY. 

“Come here, Tommy,’ said a schoolmaster, 
“do you know your A B C's?” “Yes, zur, I 
know a bee sees. ”’ 
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PETITION. 
Here is the letter H’s comptehit of abuse pre 
sented to the inhabitants of London: | $ 


Whereas, I have by you been driven 

From House, from Home, from Hope, from Heaven 

And placed by your most learned socie'y Mig 

In exile, anguish, and anxiety, Mt: 

And used without on just pretense 

With Arrogance and Insolence, 

I here demand just restitution, 

And beg you'll inend your elocution. 
REPLY. 

Whereas, we’ve rescued you, ingrate, 

From Handcuff, Horror, and from Hate, ; 

From Huntsman, Horsepon’, and from Halter 

And concentrated you in altar, 

And placed you where you ne’er should be, 

In Honor and in Henes y, 

‘We deem your prayer a rude intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution,. wey 
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use letters in their stead. The fate of all 7 4 
things is spelled in two letters_D. K. Effigy is 
spelled F.I.G. A man being asked by a young 
lady what phonography was, took out his” panel 
and wrote the following, telling her that was | 
phonography : “U.R. A. B. U. T. L, N.1? Con ; 

are a beauty, Ellen.) 
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LINES ON NOSES. 





How very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about a nose, 

When plain, as is man’s nose upon his face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace, _ 

. Noses have sympathy, a lover knows ! 
Noses are always touched when lips are kissing— 
And who would cre to kiss if nose were missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose— 
And where would be the mortal means of telling . 
Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows Me 
Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling? 
I know a nose—a nose no other knows, 
*Neath starry eyes, o'er ruby lips it grows— 
Beauty in its form, and music in its blows. 
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Tar Laveuinc PurosopHer.—The man that 
laughs is a doctor without a diploma; his face 
does more good ina sick room than a bushel of 
powders or a gallon of*bitter draughts. People 
are always glad to see him—their hands instinet- 
ively go half way out to meet his grasp, while 
they turn involuntarily from the clammy touch 
of the dyspeptic who speaks on the groaning key. 
He laughs you out of your faults, while you never 
dream of being offended with him, and you know 
not what a pleasant worid you are living in, until 
he points out the sunny streaks on its pathway. 


One very dark evening a link-boy asked Dr. 
Burgess, the preacher, whether he would have a 
light. ‘‘No,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘I am one of 
the lights of the world!’’ ‘I wish, then,’’ re- 
joined the boy, ‘that you were hung up at the 
end of the alley I live in, for it is dark enough 
there.’’ 

‘A PLAYER, performing the ghost in Hamlet very 
badly, was hissed ; after bearing it a good while 
he put the audience in good humor by stepping 
forward and saying, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am extremely sorry that my humble endeavors to 
please are unsuccessful ; but if you are nat satis- 
fied I must give up the ghost.’ : 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.} 


Published on the First of each Month, at $t 50 a year, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom certters there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 





BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Our likeness is from a bust by a distinguished 
artist, and is believed to be a very accurate 
representation of the original. It will be seen 
that the organization is, in many respects, strongly 
marked. 

The first condition to which we call the reader’s 
attention is that ofthe body, which is full, plump, 
and stout. Gen. Butler is broadly built He has 
a capacious chest with large lungs; an excellent 
digestion, equal to every reasonable requirement ; 
and active circulation, and good health; while 
the quality of his organization, if not fine and 
exquisite, is very tough. The hair is fine, the 
skin has a healthy hue, the muscular system is 
dense and compact. There is no adipose matter, 
and yet there is sufficient vitality to supply the 
large brain, which is in almost constant action. 
Though not nervous, fidgety, or specially excit- 
able, he is always ready for action, and is not 
indolent or lazy. There is great executiveness 
indicated by the breadth of brain between the 


ears and the heavy base, including the perceptive 


\ faculties and the social group. . 
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PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER. 





Firmness is one of the largest organs in the top- 
head, and Gen. Butler has “a will of his own,” 
and executiveness enough to carry out that will. 
The whole contour of head, face, and body in- 
dicates to the most casual observer the presence 
of power. See how prominently developed are 
the different organs in view! See how high the 
head is in the crown, and how pointed at Com- 
parison, Locality, and Individuality! Vulgarly 





speaking, the ‘‘bumps’’ stand out conspicuously 
in this head. Then observe the prominence of 
the more distinguishing physiognomieal signs. 
Look at that strongly marked Roman nose with 
its large nostrils, its clearly defined outline; at 
the prominent and well-cut chin; at the lines 
below and at the sides of the nose; at the full 
and prominent eye, which seems to be pressed 
out by the brain from behind ; at the large neck, 
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through which arteries, veins, and breathing 
apparatus discharge their functions, and you have 
a general outline of the man. The framework is 
sufficient for the machinery, and each pulley, 
wheel, and lever is fitted to its place. There is 
no jarring and little friction here, but great 
strength and harmony in the whole. 

Tt is evident from the prominent development 
of both head and face, that the mind has been 
steadily and continually exercised, and that these 
organs have grown by use. Had he lived an idle 
or inactive life, there would have been more 
smoothness and roundness of head and face; 
whereas, now we observe certain organs standing 
out conspicuously, indicating that they have been 
developed by use. 

We should infer that this is the head of a self- 
made man, and not of a person who has been 
born to fame and fortune or brought up in the 
lap of luxury; that at an early period he must 
have been thrown upon his own resources, and 
by his own exertion have developed those quali- 
ties which give him self-reliance, decision, execu- 
tiveness, strength of character and propelling 
power. 

We do not observe in this organization those 
qualities which would give great deference to the 
opinions of others, nor do we find great humility 
or devotion. Kindness is indicated by active 
rather than large Benevolence, and we should 
expect to find in him a fair degree of sympathy, 
while at the same time he would look well after 
his own interests and, the interests of those de- 
pendent upon him. It would be easy for him to 
say “yes” to oblige and confer a favor on another, 
but if the circumstances required it, it would be 
quite as easy for him to say “no,” and hold to it. 
There is something of the Andrew Jackson in 
him, and his way of helping others would be to 
put them in a way to help themselves, nor would 
he encourage pauperism under any circumstances, 

As a reasoner he would keep to the facts, which 
an excellent memory enables him to retain in their 
order, and all his inferences would be analogical 
rather ihan abstract. Nor would he be easily 
misled by fallacious reasoning. 

Being a great observer, and curious to look 
into new subjects, he would be likely to investi- 
gate questions relating to the common affairs of 
life as well as to study the natural sciences, while 
he would leave high philosophy and theology in 
the keeping of those whose pacietskons relate to 
those subjects. 

Ile is emphatically a man of the world, and his 
sphere is on the middle plane, between the high 
and the low. Tle would not be content to live in 


the passions alone, nor is he so exalted in his 


natare as to feel at home in the highest spheres 
‘of imagination and sentiment... [Me lives in his 
appetite, his affections, his intellect, his ambition, 
and iv his propelling powers, rather than in the 
poetical, ideal, or spiritual. His is an organiza- 
tiov adapted to real work. In times of peace it 
would find employment in new projects and 
enterprises, sach as a railway, a shipping interest, 
or amanefaeturing company; in discussing ques- 
ions and settling disputes, in politics or legisla- 
tien; or in any place where energy, perseverance, 
executiveness, and force of character are ~e- 
quired. 
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Gen. Butler has great tenacity and love of life, | entered a law office in Lowell, and at the same 


and the recuperative functions are very strong. 
Should he become ill, he would rally more quiekly 
than most men. Amativeness is also large, as 
indicated by the prominent chin and the large 
cerebellum, and he is well adapted to social life. 

There is great versatility of talent indicated, 
and the mind will go quickly from one subject to 
another without being disturbed thereby. He 
has Cautiousness and Secretiveness enough to 
give policy, management, and restraint, and he 
would know how to take advantage of circum- 
stances, and if necessary to set a trap, and would 
be very careful not to get his own foot into it. 

The crown of his head is high and full, Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Approbativeness being 
prominent. Conscientiousness is not wanting, 
but it is not so large as to make him feel very 
penitent, nor to beg pardon in advance of giving 
offense. He would be reasonably careful to do 
that whieh his judgment approves, and then hold 
steadily to it. 

He would manifest more originality than imita- 
tion, and is not wanting in mechanical talent, but 
like most New Englanders could readily turn his 
hand to almost anything the occasion may require. 
He has more Sublimity and love for ihe grand 
and sublime in nature as well as for the useful, 
than for the ornamental. He has also great 
Human Nature, and is an excellent judge of 
character. His powersof observation are really ex- 
traordinary ; nothing, indeed, which comes within 
the range of his vision escapes him. 

He is a sharp, critical reasoner, a good writer, 
and a very forcible speaker ; and has more love 
for oratory than for art, and is more fond music 
than capable of making it. 

Altogether his is an organization adapted to 
emergencies, and there is enough of the gladiator 
in him to overcome all obstacles or difficulties, be 
they mental or physical; and he would rather 
travel a road which has variety and dangers in 
it than one whieh is safe, flat, and monotonous. 
He would rather lead than follow, is more inclined 
to be captain than captain’s mate, and would 
become very impatient under restraint. He could 
not submit to authority if it were not kindly and 
wisely exercised. With more faith, spirituality, 
and devotion, and with a skylight to his mind, as 
it were, he would attract those whom he may now, 
through his strong executive nature, repel. Still 
his strong affections and genial human nature 
will enable him to surround himself with genial 
spirits, and he will never live alone. 

This is, all things considered, one of the most 
distinctly marked characters which has come un- 
der our observation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BuTLER was born in Deer- 
field, New Hampshire, Nov. 5th, 1818. His father 
was a soldier under General Jackson at New 
Orleans. The boy had also martial aspirations, 
and wanted to study at West Point. His pious 
mother sent him instead to Waterville College, in 
Maine. e worked his way through college, sup- 
porting himself by teaching ; left college in debt 
and with broken health ; s copattied the Jast by a 


| cruise to Labrador, wilh in his twentieth year 








time joined the City Guard, a company of that 
Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts militia which 
made afterward the famous and bloody march 
through Baltimore. 

MILITIA SERVICH. 

That he was a noted lowe? is generally known, 
but few are aware that he was also an enthusi- 
astic militia-man, and served in every grade, from 
private to brigades: general, in the Massachusetts 
citizen soldiery. 


“ For many years,” Mr. Parton says, “the drills, 
parades, and annual encampings of his regiment 
were the only recreation for which he would find 
leisure—much to the wonder of his professional 
friends, who were wont, in the old, peaceful times, 
to banter him severely upon what seemed to them 
a rather ridiculous foible. ‘Whata fool you are,’ 
they would say, ‘ to spend so mnch time in march- 
ing around town in soldier-clothes.’ ”’* 

Events have proved that those who neglected 


these things were the fools rather than he. | 


CHARACTER AS A LAWYER. 

As a lawyer he is thus characterized by his 
biographer : 

“In some important particulars General Butler 
surpassed all his cotemporaries at the New Eng- 
land bar. His memory was such that he could 
retain the whole of the testimony of the very 
longest trial without taking a note. His power 
of labor seemed unlimited. In fertility of expe- 
dient and in the lightning quickness of his devices 
to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat his equal 
has seldom lived. ‘To these gifts add a perse- 
verance that knew no discouragement, and never 
accepted defeat while one possibility of triumph 
remained.” 


SPECIAL TRAINING. 
he special training which a lawyer in great 
practice gets in the course of his profession, and 
which was the more valuable to him because of 
his singularly tenacious memory, had mnch to do 
in fitting him to cope with the difficulties which 
afterward beset him as a military commander : 


“The famous ReUryy, case, for example, made 
him acquainted with the entire range of sanitary 
science. A great bank case opened all the 
mysteries of finance ; a bridge case the whole art 
of bridge-building ; 2 railroad case, the law end 
nsages of all railroads. A few years ago, when 
General Butler served as one of the examiners at 
West Point, he put a world of questions to the 
graduating class upon subjects connected with 
the military art, indicating unexpected specialties 
of knowledge in the questioner. ‘ But how did 
you know anything about that? his companions 
would ask. ‘Oh, Il once had a case which obliged 
me to look into it.? This answer was made so 
often that it became the jocniar custom of the 
committee, when any knotty point arose in con- 
versation, to ask General Butler whether he had 
not had a case involving it. The knowingness 
and direct manner of this Massachusetts lawyer 
left such an impression upon the mind of one of 
the class (the lamented General George G. Strong), 
that he sought service under Lim in ihe war five 
years after, This curious specialty of informa- 
tion, particularly his intimate knowledge of ships, 
banks, railroads, sanitary science and engineer- 
ing, was of the utmost value to him and to the 
country at a later day.” - 


POLITICS. 
In politics General Butler was a sturdy, un- 
flinching democrat in a popular minority in his 
State ; and rather liking, we suspect, that attitude 





* GrNERAL Butter in New Orteans. By Jamés Par- 
ton, Author of “ Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” “Life 
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of opposition which gave full scope to his native 
pugnacity. He was, as everybody remembers, a 
member of the Charleston Convention; but few 
remember that in that body Butler stood alone, 
dissenting from both branches of his party. At 
the adjourned meeting in Baltimore, General But- 
ler finally joined himself to the Breckinridge fac- 
tion, believing, Mr. Parton tells us, that Mr. 
Breckinridge was then honestly a Union man. 
THE GENERAL AND HIS SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 

In December, 1860, after the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, Butler went to Washington, where he 
had many and serious conversations with his 
“ Southern bretbren.’? They were determined on 
secession, and asked him to go with them. There 
was room in the South, they said, for such as he. 
He told them the North would fight against seces- 
sion, and they laughed at him ; they told him the 
North would starve if it resisted, and he langhed 
at them. He told them: “If the South fights, 
there is an end of slavery,’’ and they laughed 
again. They asked him “if he would fight in 
such a cause,” and he replied ‘“ most certainly.” 
When the South Carolina ‘ ambassadors” came 
to Washington, Butler proposed to the Attorney- 
General to try them for treason. 


“ General Butler said to the Attorney-General : 
‘ You say that the government can not use its army 
and navy to coerce South Carolina in South Caro- 
lina. Very well. Ido not agree with you; but 
let the proposition be granted. Now, secession 
is either a right or it is treason. If it is a right, 
the sooner we know it the better. Ifit is treason, 
then the presenting of the ordinance of secession 
is an overt act of treason. These men are coming 
to the White House to present the ordinance to 
the President. Admit them. Let them present 
the ordinance. Let the President say to them: 
* Gentlemen, you go hence in the custody of a 
marshal of the United States, as prisoners of 
state, charged with treason against your country.” 
Summon a grand jury here in Washington. Indict 
the commissioners. If any of your officers are 
backward in acting, you have the appointing 
power ; replace them with men who feel as men 
should at a time like this. Try the commission- 
ers before the Supreme Court, with all the im- 
posing forms and stately ceremonial which marked 
the trial of Aaron Burr. I have some reputation 
at home as a criminal lawyer, and will stay here 
to help the district attorney through the trial 
without fee or reward. If they are convicted, 
execute the sentence. If they are acquitted, you 
will have done something toward leaving a clear 
Time will 
have been gained; but the great advantage will 
be, that both sides will pause to watch this high 
and dignified proceeding; the passions of men 
will cool; the great points at issue will become 
clear to all parties; the mind of the country will 
be active while passion and prejudice are allayed. 
Meanwhile, if you can not use your army and 
navy in Charleston harbor, you can certainly 
employ them in keeping order here.’”’ 


This was advice sound to the core and worthy 
of a great lawyer, and of an American who com- 
prehended thoroughly the meaning of lawful 
liberty. Of course it was not heeded. The 
‘commissioners ’’ or ambassadors heard of it. 

“Why, you would not hang us?” said Mr. Orr, 
one of them, to Butler. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘not unless you were 
found guilty.” 


“He hadsone last, long interview with the 
Southern leaders, at which the whole subject was 
gone over. For three hours he reasoned with 
them, demonstrating the folly of their course, and 
warning them of final and disastrous failure. The 
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conversation was friendly, though warm and earn- 
est on both sides. He left them no room to 
doubt that he took sides with his country, and 
that all he had and all he was should be freely 
risked in that country’s cause. Late at night they 
separated, to know one another no more except 
as mortal foes. 

“The next morning General Butler went to 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, an old acquaint- 
ance, though long a political opponent, and told 
him that the Southern leaders meant war, and 
urged him to join in advising the Governor of 
their State to prepare the militia of Massachusetts 
for taking the field.” 

PREPARING FOR WAR. 

He went himself to Governor Andrew, and ad- 
vised him to put the militia of his State on a war 
footing, sending away all who were unwilling to 
leave the State, and supplying their places. Also, 
he urged him to have twenty thousand overcoats 
made ; to this there was opposition, but Governor 
Andrew was equal to the emergency ; he ordered 
the coats, and “ the last stitches in the last hun- 
dred of them were performed while the men stood 
drawn up on the Common waiting to strap them 
to their knapsacks before getting into the cars 
for Washington.” 


“ CONTRABANDS.”” 

General Butler was appointed a brigadier of 
volunteers, and made his famous march into 
Maryland, which is yet fresh in the memory of 
the people. He was soon after commissioned as 
major-general, and given the command of Fort- 
ress Monroe. Ié was while there that he sug- 
gested a solution of the slavery question, by pro- 
nouneing the negroes contraband of war, since 
which they have been known as “ contrabands.”” 

The battle of Great Bethel for a while injured 
him in the esteem of the nation ; but that blunder 
was occasioned reostly by the inexperience of 
raw troops, confused by too complicated a move- 
ment, ; 

THE NEW ORLEANS EXPEDITION. 

The origin of the expedition for the capture of 
New Orleans is thus narrated by Mr. Parton: 

“One day (about January 10th), toward the 
close of a long conference between the General 
and the Secretary, Mr. Stanton suddenly asked : 

“¢Why can’t New Orleans be taken ?’ 

“The question thrilled General Butler to the 
marrow. 

“ «Tt can!’ he replied. 

“The Secretary told him to prepare a pro- 
gramme; and for the third time the General 
dashed at the charts and books. General Mc- 
Clellan, too, was requested to present an opinion 
upon the feasibility of the enterprise. He re- 
ported that the capture of New Orleans would 
require an army of fifty thousand men, and no 
such number could be spared. Even Texas, he 
thought, should be given up for the present.” 

But General Butler and the Navy Department 
thought differently ; and at last they triumphed, 
Butler having talked New Orleans to the Cabinet 
and the President till they were convinced. 

Ship Island was the rendezvous and dépot; not 
a promising spot. 

“Tt was observed that the first aspect of this 
island struck death to the hopes of arriving 
troops. They faintly strove to cheer their spirits 
with jocular allusions to the garden of Eden and 
to Coney Island; and one of General Phelps’ 
men, on looking over the ship’s side upon the 
desolate scene of his future home, raised a doleful 
laugh by exclaiming, in the language of Watts : 


“¢Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
Which yields us no supplies !?” 





This was at last exchanged for New Orleans, 
with which place the name of General Butler will 
be hereafter as inseparably connected as that of 
General Jackson. 


HIS ADMINISTRATION. 

Of General Butler’s administration in New 
Orleans we can only say here that it seems to 
have been honorable, upright, and just. He was 
strict and severe, perhaps—and strictness and 
severity were called for—but neither cruel nor 
revengeful. The rebels very naturally hated 
him, but the loyal people respected and loved 
him. Those who wish to see a detailed account 
of his doings, about which there is naturally great 
interest felt, are referred to Mr. Parton’s book’ 
already quoted. We have room for only the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, which illustrate the General’s 
straightforward but somewhat humorous way of 
managing the refractory ‘“secesh.” 


THE ‘‘SECESH’’ PREACHER. 

The Rev. Dr. Leacock, a secession preacher, 
called upon the General to remonstrate against 
his order requiring certain parties to take the 
oath of allegiance: 

“ General,” said Dr. Leacock, ‘“‘ your insisting 
upon the taking of the oath of allegiance is caus- 
ing half of my church-members to perjure them- 
selves.” 

“Well,” replied the General, “if that is the 
result of your nine years’ preaching, if your 
people will commit perjury so freely, the sooner 
you leave your pulpit the better.” 


THE MAYOR AND THE MOB. 

On the occasion of a visit of the refractory 

mayor to headquarters, there was a turbulent 
assemblage in the streets. Mr. Parton says: 


“The mayor and his party had not been long 
in the presence of General Butler, when an aid- 
de-camp rushed in and said : 

“¢ General Williams orders me to say that he 
fears he will not be able to control the mob.’ 

“General Butler, in his serenest manner, re- 
plied : 

“‘Give my compliments to General Williams, 
and tell him, if he finds he can not control the mob, 
to open upon them with artillery.’ 

«The mayor and his friends sprang to their 
feet in consternation. 

“¢Don’t do that, General!’ exclaimed the 
mayor. 

«Why not, gentlemen?’ said the General. 
‘The mob must be controlled. We can’t have a 
disturbance in the street.’ 

“¢Shall I go out and speak to the people? 
asked the mayor. f 

“Anything you please, gentlemen,’ replied 
General Butler. ‘I only insist that order be 
maintained in the public streets.’ 

“The mayor and other gentlemen addressed 
the crowd; and as their remarks were enforced 
by the rumor of General Butler’s order, there was 
a temporary lull in the storm. The crowd re- 
mained, however, vast, fierce, and sullen.” 


OFFICE STRATEGY. 


“The office was a large room, furnished with 
little more than a long table and a few chairs. 
In one corner, behind the table, ¢at, unobserved, 
a short-hand reporter, who at a signal from the 
General would take down the examination of an 
applicant or an informer. The General began 
business by placing his pistol upon the table 
within easy reach. After the detection of two or 
three plots to assassinate him, one of the aids 
caused a little shelf to be made under the table 
for the pistol, while another pistol, unloaded, lay 
upon the table, which any gentleman disposed to 
attempt the game of assassination was at liberty 
to snatch. 

“There was another little contrivanee which I 
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believe was an achievement of the General’s own 
genius. Some of his Creole visitors and some of 
the Israelitish money-changers who came to him 
were addicted to the use of garlic—a fact which 
did not render a close confidential interview with 
them so desirable a8 a conference from a point 
more remote. Consequently, the chair provided 
for the use of such persons was tied by the leg to 
the leg of the table, so that it could not be drawn 


very near the one occupied by the General. The | 


anxious petitioner, not observing the cord, was 
likely to open the conference by throwing the 
chair over. Others, who succeeded in seating 
themselves without this embarrassing catastrophe, 
found all their attempis to edge up confidentially 
to the General’s ear unavailing. This invention 
saved the General from the fumes of garlic, and 
compelled the visitor to Speak loud enough for 
the reporter to hear him.” 
THE GENERAL US. THE SURGEON. 

When the yellow-fever season came on, some of 
the army officers began to seek furloughs. Not 
all of them got off as cheaply as the lieutenant 
of whom the following story is told: 

“ Enter, a bluff, rosy lieutenant, the picture of 
robust health, pearing in his hand a doctor’s cer- 
tificate, which declared that the lieutenant could 
not live thirty days longer in such a climate as 
that of Louisiana. The General looked at the 
man in some amazement. 

“ «You see, General,’ said the lieutenant, ‘ that 
the surgeon of my regiment says I can’t live thirty 
days in New Orleans.’ 

**©Do you think so?’ asked the General, looking 
him steadily in the face. 

““« Well, General,’ replied the officer, with a 
manifest abatement ‘of confidence in his cause, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if the surgeon is right.’ 

“«T propose to try the experiment,’ said the 
General. ‘Jthink you’ll live. But if I should 
prove wrong, I’ll ask the surgeon’s pardon. If 
he is wrong, he shall apologize to me.’”’ 

HIS NEW COMMAND. 

General Butler is now in command of the 
Department of North Carolina, which includes 
Fortress Monroe and a portion of Virginia, and is 
probably destined to play an important part in 
the campaign now about to open. We can safely 
predict that he will not be found wanting in 
either enterprise, energy pluck, or administrative 
ability ; and that he will accomplish what he 


undertakes, if its accomplishment be possible. 
oo ee 


CounsELs To YourH.—Let youth ever remem- 
ber that the journey of life presents few if any 
obstacles in its path which faith and perseverance 
will not overcome. 

No talents, however great, will be of much 
value to their possessor without careful using ; 
many a youth has failed of being any benefit to 
himself or others, solely because he made no ef- 
fort to improve the talents God had given him, 
and others have ruined themselves by too great 
efforts ; while a third class, possessing talents that 
might have enabled them to be become blessings 
to others, have turned their course downward, 
and by drinking, smoking, gambling, and licen- 
tiousness or self-abuse have sunk in everlasting 
night. Youthful reader, remember that it is in 
your power to belong to either of these classes, 
and on yourself rests the happiness or misery 
consequent upon the decision you make. 





Grear talent renders a man famous, great mer- 


it procures respect, great learning esteem, but 
good breeding alone insures love and affection, 
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“ Signs of GQharacter,” 


Of the seul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE HAND, 


ANATOMICALLY, PHYSIOLOGICALLY, AND 
PHYSIOGNOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 





With the hand we demand, we promise, we call, dis- 
miss, threaten, entreat, supplicute, deny, refuse, interro- 
gate, admire, reckon, confess, repent; express fear, ex- 
press shame, express doubt; we instruct, command, unite, 
encourage, swear, testify, accuse, conden, acquit, insult, 
despise, defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridi- 
cule, reconcile, recommend, exalt, regale, gladden, com- 
plain, afflict, discomfort, discour: age, astonish, exclaim, in- 
dicate silence, and what not, with a variety and multipli- 
cation that keep pace with the tongue.—Montaigne, 


We all realize that the hand is a very useful | 


member. It guides the pen of the writer, the 
pencil of the artist, the tool of the mechanic, the 
implement of the farmer. It feeds, clothes, and 
adorns us. It is the brain’s ‘‘ chief of staff’’ 

the mind’s most useful and most honored serv- 
ant. We feel what a terrible thing it is to lose 
it, as so many of our brave soldiers have done, in 
battle. But we do not realize what a wonderful 
piece of mechanism it is — how beautifully 





Fie. 1.—HAND anpD Forrarm. 


formed, how perfectly co-related with every other 
part of the body and with the brain, and how 
expressive of character and of feeling ; and it is 
in. order that we may do so that we propose to 
give it our special attention at this time. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HAND. 

There is a general resemblance between the 
hand and the foot; but there is this grand char- 
acteristic which distinguishes it from the lower 
member—its first digit (or thumb) stands out apart 
from the others, and is movable independently of 
them, so as to be more or less completely op- 
posed to them. Quadrupeds, then, have no 
hands. In the monkey 
tribe the thumb is pre- 
sent, and is separate 
and movable on each 
of the four limbs, and 
these animals. are 
therefore called quad- 
rumanous or four-hand- 
ed. Man, having the 
movable thumb on 
each of the two upper 
limbs only, is bimanous 
or two-handed; and 
this peculiarity gives a name to the class in which 
naturalists have placed him alone—the bimanous. 
The hand is the executive and essential part 
of the upper’ limb, without which the limb 
would be almost useless. ‘The whole, therefore, 
is constructed with reference to its connection 
with the hand, and in such a manner as to give 





Fra. 2. —The Hand and its 
Connections. 
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it play and strength. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the 
bony framework of the hand and arm and their 
connections with each other and with the body. 
The accompanying diagram (fig. 3) shows how 
the bones of the hand are arranged in three di- 


visions. Thus the uxper row of carpal or wrist 
bones (8, 4, 5) consists 
af -~y- practically of three 
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bones, the fourth (6) 
being much smaller 
than the others, and 
rather an appendage to- 
one of them than a dis- 
tinct constituent of the 
wrist. The outer of 
these carpal bones (8) 
bears the thumb and 
the fore-finger (I and II) 
and constitutes with them the outer division of 
the hand. The inner one (5) bears the ring finger 
and the little finger (IV and V) and constitutes 
the inner division of the hand ; and the middle 
one (4) bears the middle finger (Il) and forms 
the middle division of the hand. The diagram 
shows, too, that the two outer bones (3 and 4) 
with the two outer divisions of the hand are 
connected with the radius (1), while the inner 
bone (5) only with the inner division of the 
hand is connected with the wlna (2). 


MANUAL MOVEMENTS. 


The hand is wonderfully mobile and Mexible. 
The fingers and thumb are particularly varied 
and free in their movements, which take place 
with singular facility and rapidity. We can 
bend them quite down to the palm, and can turn 
them back beyond the straight line ; we can sep- 
arate them to a considerable extent and we can 
bring them together with some force. To give 
the reader an idea of some of the muscles con- 
cerned in executing these movements, we quote 
from an excellent little anatomical treatise* now 
before us, the following interesting passages 
with the accompanying illustrations : 
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Fie. 3.—Diagram. 


“The wrist and hand are 
bent forward upon the forearm 
by 3 muscles (4, B, c, fig. 4). 
These all pass downward from 
the inner side of the lower end 
of the armbone. The outer 
and inner ones (A and ¢) are 
connected, by tendons, with 
the wrist-bones ; and the ten- 
don of the middle one (B) runs 
over the wrist and becomes 
spread out in the palm like a 
fan, so as to support the skin 
of, the palm and to protect 
the nerves and blood-vessels, 
which lie beneath it, from in- 
jurious pressure, when we 
grasp any substance firmly in 
the hand. The fan-like ex- 
pansion of this tendon in the 
palm is called the ‘ palmar 
fascia.’ It is very strong, and 
is connected below with the 
¥.\ ends of the metacarpal bones, 

\ and with the sheaths of the 
fingers. The bundle of mus- 
cles near p forms what is call- 
ed the ‘ball of the thumb,’ 

Fie. 4.—Muscles of 22d serves tomove the thumb 
Forearm and Hand. in various directions, 








*The Human Foot and the Homan Hand, by Gall 
Humphrey, M.D., F.R.S., Cambridge, England, 1861. 
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‘Beneath these three muscles which bend the 
wrist and strengthen the palm lies another set of 
muscles (A, B, fig. 5) which bend the thumb and 
fingers They pass from the bones of the fore- 
arm, and end in long tendons or ‘ leaders’ which 
run over the wrist and palm and along the fin- 
gers and are firmly connected with the last pha- 
janges of the fingers. They lie close to the 

bones in their whole course, 
and are held in their places 
by sinewy cross bands and 
sheaths which are seen both 
at the wrist and in the fin- 
gers, in fig. 4. 

Fig. 6 represents the mus- 
cles on the back of the fore- 
arm. ‘The tendons pass from 
them and run, some to the 
wrist, and extend or bend 
backward the wrist upon the 
forearm, some to the thumb, 
and extend the several joints 
of the thumb ; and others run 
to the back of the fingers. 
These leaders lie nearer to the 
skin than do those on the 
palmar aspect; and most of 
those which go to the thumb 
and fingers may be distin- 
guished through the skin. 
The short muscles (A, A) situ- 
ated upon and between the 
metacarpal bones pass from 
them to the sides of the fin- 

* gers; some of these serve to 
spread the fingers out from 
one another, while others 
have the effect of drawing 
Fra. 5.—Muscles and them together. There are 

Tendons of Hand. several such small muscles on 
both surfaces of the hand, but I must not de- 
tain you by a description of them ; and there are 
other little muscles passing from the fiexor ten- 
dons to the phalanges, which have been called 
Jidicinales, from their assistance in performing the 

. short, quick motions of the 
fingers, and from their being, 
accordingly called into action 
in playing on the violin and 
other musical instruments.”’ 





WHY THE FINGERS ARE OF DIF- 
FERENT LENGTHS. 


‘- Have you ever wondered 
what advantage is gained by 
the fingers and thumb all dif- 
fering from one another in 
length ; or don’t you take the 
trouble to reflect on little 
matters of this sort.? If you 
have, I would ask you now to 
remark that there is, in the 
several fingers, a relation be- 
tween their shortness, their 
position near the edge of the 
hand, and the amount of mo- 
bility of their metacarpal 
bones upon the wrist. Thus 
the finger which is in the 
middle of the hand is the 
longest, and its metacarpal is 
" the most fixed. The fore- 
finger is not quite so long ; 
Fre. 6.—Muscies and 20d its metacarpal is rather 
Tendons on Back of less immovable. | The ring- 
Forearm and Hand. finger comes next in shortness 
and in the mobility of its metacarpal. Then the 
little finger; and the thumb which is much shorter 
than any other has also its metacarpal much 
more movable.”’ 





HOW WE HOLD A BALL. 


‘‘Observe, further, that, when the fingers and 
thumb are separated from one another, and then 
bent, the middle knuckle-bone remains station- 
ary, but the others are advanced a little forward, 
each to an extent proportionate to its mobility 
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upon the wrist, and to the shortness of the fin- 
ger. The fore-finger is, by this means, advanced 
a little, the ring and the little fingers more, and 
the thumb most of all. And the result is, that 
the tipsof the fingers and the thumb come all to 
a level, and form, with the palm, a great hollow 
in which we can grasp any substance, @ cricket- 
ball, for instance, and hold it very firmly. The 
length of the several fingers and the thumb ‘is, 
therefore, just so regulated, in relation to their 
mobility upon the wrist, as to give us this power. 

AL ‘© You may ob- 
serve, also, that 
when the fingers 
spread out, the 
thumb and _ the 
fore-finger is con- 
siderably . greater 
than either of the 
spaces between the 
other fingers. — 
Then, by a slight 
movement, the 
thumb takes up a 
position in front 
of, or opposite to, 
the fingers; and 
in grasping any 
substance it has to 





Fie. 7.—Holding a Ball. 


antagonize the pressuxe exerted by all the fingers. 
Hence it needs to be much stronger than they 
are, and to be wielded by more numerous and 


more powerful muscles. The fore-finger has the 
greatest range of independent movement. Hence 
it is used to point with, and is called the * Index’ 
or ‘ Indicator’ finger.”’ 

THE RING FINGER, 

The ring finger has less independent movement 
than either of the others. It can not be bent or 
straightened much without being accompanied 
by one or both those next to it. This is partly 
because the extensor tendon is connected, by 
means of a band of fibers, with the tendon on ei- 
ther side. 
bands working up and down under the skin of 
the back of the hand when you move the fingers 
to and fro. They are represented in fig. 6. The 
ring finger is therefore always more or less pro- 
tected by the other fingers ; and it owes to this cir- 
cumstance a comparative immunity from injury, 
ag well, probably, as the privilege of being espe- 
cially selected to bear the ring in marriage. _The 
left hand is chosen for a similar reason; a ring 
placed upon it being less likely to be damaged 
than it would be upon the right hand. a 

THE NAILS. 

The nails are extensions of the cuticle or false 
skin. They are formed of compressed scales or 
plates matted together and are continually being 
shed or rubbed off on the outside and supplied 
on the inside from the layer below, called rete 


> 


mMucosum. - 
“Thus the addition from the rete--in other 
words the growth of the nail—takes placeat the 
hinder edge and at the under surface. 
quence of the addition from behind the nail is in- 
creased in length and is pushed forward ; and as 
it advances forward it receives accessions from 
beneath, which increase in thickness and strength. 
Unless they be cut, or worn down, the nails grow 
to an indefinite length ; and when they extend 
beyond the tips of the fingers, their edges are 
bent in toward each other, and they become 
curved like claws. This tendency to a convex 
form is shown’also if the nail be not properly 
supported by the pulps of the fingers. For in- 
stance, when persons become eer sccd, 


pulps of the fingers usually participate in the 


andthe thumbare | 


space between the | 


You may discern these connecting. 


In conse- | 
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| general wasting, and the nails become curved. 
Hence this shape of the nails has been regarded 
as an indication of consumption. You will un- 
derstand, however, from wha I have said, that it 
is not really a symptom of any one particular 
disease. It simply indicates that, from some cause 
or other, the nutrition of the body is not prop- 
erly maintained 

“The Dervishes in some parts of Asia allow 
the thumb-nail to grow long, and then pare it to 
| a point, so as to be able to write with it. Dr. 
Wolff the Eastern traveler, has told me that he 
has repeatedly eer this done. and that he has in 
his possession manuscripts written in this way.” 


WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED ? 

This is a question to which no perfectly satis- 
factory answer has yet been given. The anato- 
mist finds no reason in its structure for the pref- 
erence usually given to the right hand. There is, 
it is true, a slight difference discernible in the dis- 
position within the chest between the blood-ves- 
sels which supply the right arm and those which 
supply the left. This is quite insufficient, how- 
ever, toaccount for the disparity between the two 
limbs ; besides, the same disposition of the blood- 

vessels exists in left-handed persons as in others. 
- Is the superiority of the right hand real and 
natural—that is, congenital? or is it merely ac- 
quired? ~ We are-inclined to the latter opinion, 
because all men are not right-handed, some being 
left-handed and some ambidextrous or both- 
handed ; and in all persons the left hand may be 
trained to as great expertness and strength as the 
right.* But though the superiority is acquired, 
there may be a natural tendency to acquire this 
superiority, though we are able to find no cause 
for it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HAND. 

The hand can not be offered as a complete sub- 
stitute for either the head or the face in the de- 
termination of character, but it is a ready aid in 

“the study of those more important parts. A man 
does not think, reason, and invent because he 
has hands ; but his hands are the necessary result 
of an organization calculated to think, reason, 
and invent. The hand is a most admirable piece 
of work, and most admirably adjusted to the 
other parts of the limb and to the body; but 
without the sovereign mind, whose subject and 

| servant it is, it would be useless. It is mind that 

“makes nian the lord of creation. 

_Further, we can not fail to recognize and ad- 
mire the adaptation of the hand to the mind at all 
ages, and under various circumstances ; in its 
weakness and suppleness, and in its purposeless 
and playful movements in infancy and childhood ; 
in its gradually increasing strength and steadi- 
ness as the intellect ripens ; in the stiffness and 
shakiness of declining years ; in the iron grasp of 
the artisan ; in the light, delicate touch of the 
the lady ; in the twirlings, fumblings, and contor- 
tions of the idiot ; in the stealthy movements of 
the thief ; in the tremulousness of the drunkard ; 
in the open-handedness of the liberal man ; and 
in the close-fistedness of the niggard. 

| Thus the hand becomes the organ of expression 
and an index of character. What would not the 





\ * In the tribe of Benjamin ‘‘ there were seven hundred 
chosen men lefi-handed ; every one could sling stones at 
an hair breadth, and not miss."—Judges xx. 16. When 
David was at Ziklag there came to him a company of men 
' were armed With bows, aad cold use beth tho 
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nervous young gentleman in a morning call give 
to be quit of these tale-telling members ; or what 
would he do without a hat or a stick to amuse 
them ? 

How cffective an auxiliary to the orator is a 
wave of the hand, or even the movement of a 
finger! Some men, indeed, seem to owe the effi- 
ciency of their declamation as much to the hand 
as the tongue. 

HANDS CLASSIFIED. 

In our article on “ Faces’ (in April number) 
we showed that the various forms of head and 
body may be naturally arranged in three grand 
classes, depending upon the predominance in 
each of one of the three systems of organs com- 
prising the physical man— 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 

2. The Vital or Nutritive System ; and 

8. The Mental or Nervous System ; 
and that to the first of these belongs the oblong 
face and tall bony figure ; to the second, the 
round face and plump body ; and to the third, 
the conical or pyriform face, and the slight, ele- 
gant person. 

Now it is a general law, governing the human 
form in common with the whole animal creation, 
that each part corresponds with every other part 
and with the whole. It follows that hands are 
subject to the same classification as heads and 
faces. Accordingly we have— 

1. The Long Bony Hand ; 
2, The Short Fleshy Hand ; and 
3. The Small Slender Hand ; 
with the sub-classes formed by the various com- 
binations of these grand classes with each other. 
THE LONG HAND. 

The first of these (fig. 8) is connected with the 
predominance of the ossoous and muscular sys- 
tems, the motive temperament, the oblong face, 
and the tall body, and indicates the physical and 
mental traits attributed to these conditions in the 
previous article already referred to. Julius 
Cesar, Cromwell, Andrew Jackson, and Patrick 
Henry had hands of this form. 





Fig. 8.—Tue Lone ILAnp, 


The lorg hand has a powerful grasp ; is adapted 
to work, and shows a love for it ; is distinguished 
for strength rather than for delicacy; strikes 
hard blows ; is not afraid of getting, hurt ; and 
has no tender scruples against hurting others if 
occasion require. If it give you the clasp of 
friendship or of love, you may depend upon it to 
make good to the utmost any promise that clasp 
implies. If it be lifted in menace, beware! It 
is true in its affections, terrible in its enmity. 
Whatever its purpose, whether of love or of 
hate—whether a caress or a blow—it is not 
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will have boldness and originality rather than 


delicacy and beauty of finish. The long hand is 


the hand of aetion and of power. 


WHE THICK HAND, 

The short, thick, or plump hand (fig. 9) con- 
trasts strongly with the foregoing. It is distin- 
guished for breadth and fullness rather than 
length. The palm is round and soft, the fingers 
plump and tapering, the veins, arteries, and ten- 
dons invisible, and the whole thick and heavy. 
It is found connected with a corresponding con- 
figuration of the other parts of the body—with 
the round face, the stout trunk, and the plump, 





Fic. 9.—Tur Turck Ianp. 


tapering limbs. ‘It indicates the vital tempera- 
ment and the mental organization associated 
therewith. . Its grasp is soft, warm, and hearty, 
but it does not always mean so much as the grasp 
of the long hand. You can not, in all cases, 
quite so surely trust in the friendship or the love 
which it seems to betoken. It is lavish of 
caresses; affects play rather than hard work ; 
loves its ease too well to be fond of giving deadly 
blows; and is readily turned aside from its aims, 
especially where turning aside is easier than per- 
sistency in its straightforward course. Macaulay, 
Irving, Wirt, and Browning furnish examples of 
this kind of hand. 

It is better adapted to hold the pen than the 
sword, and may write with great fervor and 
pbrilliancy, but its style will not often be charac- 
terized by either great strength or originality. 
The short thick hand is the hand of wvacity and 
versatility. 

THE SMALL SLENDER HAND 

This hand (fig. 10) accompanies and indicates 
the predominance of the nervous system and the 
mental temperament ; and is found conjoined with 
the conical or pyriform face, the expressive fea- 
tures, and the slight and often graceful form pro- 
perly attributed to that constitutional condition. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has a hand of this sort, as 
had Joseph C. Neel, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Osgood, 
and the greater number of poets, artists, and 
literary persons. 

This hand is not adapted to heavy labor, but 
can handle the light tools of the finer mechanic 
arts with great delicacy of touch and extraordi- 
nary skill. In its typical development it is par- 
ticularly adapted to the pen and pencil. It is the 
literary, and especially the poetic and the artistic 


hand ; and as it approximates in form to one or 


the other of the foregoing classes, so will the 
character of its productions be modified. It has 
a friendly grasp for a few, and a tender loving 
clasp for one. It is somewhat exclusive and aris- 
tocratic, and, if possible, avoids getting soiled. 
Hands might be further distinguished as hard 








SHAKING HANDS, 
we must close for the present. Our forthcoming 
work on PuysioGNomy will contain further details 
on this subject. 

How much do we learn of a man or a woman 
by the shake of the hand? Who would expect 
to get a handsome donation—or a donation at 
all—from one who puts out two fingers to be 
shaken, and keeps the others bent, as upon an 
‘itching palm?’ The hand coldly held out to 
be shaken, and drawn away again as soon as it 
decently may be, indicates a cold, if not a selfish 
and heartless character ; while the hand which 
seeks yours and unwillingly relinquishes its 
warm, hearty clasp, belongs to a person with a 
genial disposition and a ready sympathy with his 
fellow-men. 

In a momentary squeeze of the hand how much 
of the heart often oozes through the fingers! 
Who, that ever experienced it, has ever forgotten 
the feeling conveyed by the eloquent pressure of 
the hand of a dying friend, when the tongue has 
ceased to speak. 

There is a habit, among a rude class, growing 
out of an over-ardent temperament on the part 
of those who are more strong and yigorous than 
delicate or refined, who give your hand a crush- 
ing grasp, which is often most painful. In these 
cases there may be great kindness and ‘ strong”’ 
affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty. 

Another gives you a cold flabby hand, with no 
energy or warmth in it, and you feel chilled or 


repelled by the negative influence imparted, and 
you are expected to shake the inanimate append- 
age of a spiritless body. } 

Is the grasp warm, ardent, and vigorous? so 
is the disposition. Is it cool, formal, and without 
emotion? so is the character. Is it magnetic, 
electrical, and animating? the disposition is the 
same. As we shake hands, so we feel, and so we 
are. Much of our true character is revealed in 
shaking hands. 


WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? ; 

But why do we shake hands at all? It is a 
very old-fashioned way of indicating friendship, 
We read in the Book of books that Jehu said to 
Jehonadab : ‘‘Is thy heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart? If it be, give nie thine hand.’’ 
And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. 





Fig. 10.—Tur Srenprer Hanp. 


It is a natural one as well. It is the contact of. 
sensitive and magnetic surfaces through which 
there is, in something more than merely a 
figurative sense, an interchange of feeling. The 
same principle is illustrated in another of our 
modes of greeting. When we wish to reciprocate 
the warmer feelings we are not content with the 
contact of the hands. We bring the lips into 
service. A shake of the hands suffices for friend- 
ship, among undemonstrative Anglo-Saxons at_ 
least, but a kiss is a token of a more tender afiec- 
tion, the physiology and physiognomy of which 
we will give at another time. 





easily ‘y-med.aside. It is better fitted to wield the 
sword .iau the pen or the pencil ; but if it write, 
| ib will be in astrong, compact, nervous style} and 

in its action.»ithin the limits of 


and soft, coarse and fine, cold and warm ; and 
each of these characteristics shown to be an indi- 
| Gation of & corresponding mental quality or 
|’ bodily condition ; but our article is already suffi- 
| ciently long, and with afew words on 


In a future article we will consider ‘‘ Tur 
Wak’ as indicating character. The strong, 
honest step, the affected, or Miss-Nancyish walk, 
the dignified walk, the firm and resolute walk, 
the timid walk, the clownish walk, the manly 
walk, and how to read all sorts of walks. 
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On Dsuchologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dyeanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





THE SOUL IMMATERIAL. 





Mr. Pranopy, in his Lowell Lectures, says : 

‘* Among the contents of the Christian revela- 
tion, next in intrinsic importance to the Divine 
attributes is the immortality of the soul. In my 
first lecture I showed you that in the nature of 
things immortality can not be an object of con- 
sciousness, or a necessary inference from known 
premises ; that there are in the external universe 
analogies both for and against; and that anal- 
ogy, even could it be argued on the affirmative side 
alone, proves nothing, but is valid only as an an- 
swer to objections against truths or belie{s that 
rest on independent grounds of argument and ey- 
idence. 

‘A life beyond death can be made certain only 
by revelation direct or mediate, verbal or phe- 
nomenal—by the authenticated testimony of a 
divine messenger, or by the return to this world 
of those whom we call dead, to teach us that 
death is a name’ and not a fact. Yet if man is 
destined for a higher sphere of being, we should 
expect to find some birth-marks of this destiny, 
and some features in his outward condition here, 


and in the structure and course of the visible 


universe, that harmonize with, this hypothesis 
rather than with the theory of annihilation. It 
is in this direction that I now propose to guide 


your inquiry. © 


‘In the first place, death, so far as we know, 
is a merely physical change ; its observed phe- 
nomena are solely material; and if there be an 
immaterial principle in man, a soul that depends 
not on the bodily organism for its existence and 
its capacity of perception, thought, and emotion, 
itis at least possible that the soul may live on 
when the body dies. What evidence, then, have 
we of the immateriality of the soul? Conscious- 
ness, it is commonly maintained, affirms the 
soul to be immaterial. The self-conscious mx 
does not identify itself with the limbs and or- 
gans. We habitually think of them as not them- 
selves perceiving, reflecting, judging, but as in- 
struments which we employ for these ends—as 
not themselves powers, but as the irresponsible 
agents of a controlling power—as belonging phil- 
osophically to the same catezory with lenses, 
canes, and calculating machines. When we use 
the word J, we mean by it something more than 
the whole body—something which imparts to the 
multiform body a oneness other than that which 
belongs to it by virtue of its mere structure 
(which latter oneness, we know, is literally dis- 
solved in death), something which owns the body 


as its property and commands it as its servant. 


““*The purple stream which through my vessels glides, 
Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides. 
The pipes through which the circling juices play, 
Are not that thinking I no more than they. 
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rial process and product. If a mere process, we 
might apply to it a theory corresponding to the 
undulatory theory of light and heat, and it is at 
least conceivable that vibrations of the brain, or 
electrical impulses sent along those magnetic 
wires, the nerves, should cause the modes of be- 
ing which we designate as ideas, judgments, and 
emotions. 

‘But the permanence of these modes of being 
is fatal to the undulatory hypothesis. Every 
mental action is not only a process but a pro- 
duct. Something is unwrought which remains 
in existence. Permanent modifications of the 
consciousness are made during every waking 
hour. In order to make memory possible on the 
materialistic hypothesis, every throb of a nerve, 
every vibration of the brain, must leave its life- 
long traces in the material structure. But to 
conceive of this carries us immeasurably beyond 
the marvelous disclosures of microscopic discoy- 
ery. 
‘*Myriads of legible and enduring entries must 
be made within every needle’s point of the brain. 
If the unnumbered words, dates, facts, and ex- 
periences that lie in the memory make each some 
permanent notch, furrow, or mark, of whatever 
kind, or however minute, the brain in very in- 
fancy would be too full to admit of added mental 
growth. Physically, it is as utterly impossible 
for a life record to be kept within the walls of a 
human cranium, as it would be for a year’s ac- 
counts of the United States Treasury to be trans- 
cribed on he"* a sheet of note paper. 
oe Se 


A REAL VISION. 





Here is such a warning as all true mothers 
have had, and is in perfect keeping with unper- 
verted human nature when touched by the spirit- 
ual. Let negligent mothers, and those more am- 
bitious to shine in public than in domestic life, 
read this young mother’s dream,and learn patience 

“Oh, baby, why don’t you go to sleep? It is 
too hard, Ido say, that I can not get any rest; 
up and down all night, when I have taken care of 
him all day. Other babies sleep all night—I 
don’t see why he doesn’t—it’s just a notion wak- 
ing up 80.” 

Thus fretting, the mother caught up the child 
quickly, and tried to get him to sleep by very en- 
ergetic trotting. He only cried harder, of course, 
She walked with him—rocked him ; but her im- 
patience had so far mastered her better feelings, 
that for want of her usual gentleness and tender- 
ness, all her efforts failed. At length the pitiful 


wailing of the babe touched her heart, and after. 


ten minutes of patient soothing she laid him in 
bed, sleeping sweetly. But she could not rest— 
conscience was too busy. 

Florence Merton really loved her babe, ‘and 
tended him carefully. But she was not well, and 
she was very tired. Her husband had been ab- 
sent from home nearly a week, and consequently 
the whole care of the babe at night devolved on 
her. He was a delicate and extremely nervous 
child, therefore restless at any time; and just 
then the irritation caused by teeth was far more 
severe than his mother supposed. 

After an hour had passed in vain efforts to 
sleep, she fell into uneasy slumber. Images of 
her babe, sick and suffering, startled her repeat- 
edly, and when at length she slept less lightly, 
her thoughts only took a more definite form. 

A form of exquisite beauty stood before her. 
The stranger’s eyes, full of unspeakable tender- 
ness, rested on the babe. She gathered her robe, 
white as the fallen snow, around her, as if to de- 
part, and reached her arms to take the child to 
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child smiled upon his mother, as if in farewell. 
Her agony burst forth: 

“Give me back my babe, bright spirit! only 
give him to me—I will never complain again. I 
will nurse him, day and night, without a murmur. 
I can not, can not live without him.” 

Slowly, sadly the angel spoke : - 

“Tt is not for me to say. I pity thee, most 
deeply, fond mother! But the word has gone 
forth, and it is only mine to obey.” 

Breathless, trembling in every limb, Florence 
awoke! Her babe slept by her side. The night 
taper had burned low, and the gray drawn was 
just appearing. She arose and threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed. Fervently did she 
pray that morning for forgiveness and strength. 
And as an incense fire ascended her spirit’s grate- - 
ful love! : 

In after-time, friends wondered at her patience 
with her children. Florence smiled quietly some- 
times, and said nothing. But to other mothers 
she told the story of her murmuring, and the les- 
so” she received. 
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Tue Hartford Times tells this singular story : 


A lady came from New York to attend the 
christening of her little grandson. Some time 
during the evening she lost the “ setting” out of 
a valuable diamond ring. Tbe house was thor- 
oughly searched in every nook and corner, and 
still no traces of the lost valuable could be found. 
Early the next morning a lady friend living near 
by, who was present at the party, came to the 
house saying she had a singular and most vivid 
dream in which she plainly saw the diamond ly- 
ing hid behind the leg of the stove in the room. 
She could not forbear calling to see whether ié 
was so or not. The satisfaction and joy of the 
whole household can be imagined when, upon 
looking in the place designated, they found the 
missing treasure ! 

This, like the dream of anether person in this 
city, not many months ago, in which was correctly 
revealed the lost body of a drowned boy, with 
the hands still tightly clinging to some timbers, 
deep down beneath the waters, at Daniel's dam, 
shows that sometimes dreams are not to be disre- 
garded. In the case last mentioned a most vig- 
orous and prolonged previous search of the river, 
through a considerable length, had failed to find 
the lad’s body. 


[That the mind sees, and that the spirit acts, 
sometimes independently of the body—so to speak 
—is evident to every experienced person. But 
to what extent the results of this action may be 
reliable is a question with all. We hope for 
“more light” on this interesting subject. ] 


——_—_—2 > 


Ricnzs.—* And Abram was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold.” The Hebrew reading is, 
Abram was very heavy, ete. Itiches are a bur- 
den. There is a burden of care in get ing them, 
fear in keeping them, temptation in using them, 
guilt in abusing them, sorrow in losing them, and 
a burden of account at last to be given concern- 
ing them.— Matthew Henry. 


When Acquisitiveness gets the ascendency, and 
we bend our energies to “ get money” for its own 
sake, it becomes on/y a care, a canker, and a 
curse. But when we get money with a view to 
use it for the good of our fellow-men, for their 
improvement, elevation, and enlightenment, it will 


be blessed to our use, and give happiness to all 


who may have a share in it.) What is your mo- 
f 





her bosom. The mother seemed to herself gspell- 
bound. She could not speak, though a wild an- 
guish was welling from her heart! The bright eae the | 
one folded the babe to her breast, and he leaned | but.if you do if for Chrisi’s sake, Posed - at hh 
his little head upon her, and smiled lpyingly in | goed 9? HS creatures, 1 Witi-be SAMCUNGC, Ave K 
her face. Then, still clinging to the sngel, the } you be made happy thereby. \ 


This frame, compacted with transcendent skill, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, 

Nursed from the fruitfal globe, like yonder tree, 
Waxes and wastes. I cail it mine, not me.’ 


tive in getting money? Is it/for the or=*mriyit ai 
of a perverted ambition, appetite, lust, ov sen pe aa | 
If so, curses will follow you to the bitte d; 








‘Tf mind is the result of material organiza- 
tion, then every mental action must be a mate- | 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which {s made in the 
kuowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 





AMONG THE SKULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY—No. 8.* 





5. Tan Semitic Race.—The Semitic or Syro- 
Arabian race comprises the Arabians, the As- 
syrians, the Chaldeans, the Hebrews and cognate 
tribes, among all of whom the same general form 
of cranium prevails. The head is smaller than 
that of the European races, and less dev~’oped 
in the region of the reflective faculties. The fore- 
head is retreating but remarkably lofty, and, 
above all, the coronal region is grandly elevated 











and finely arched, the central developments 
throughout predominating over the lateral. The 
base of the skull, however, is not deficient, and is 
particularly full in the region of Acquisitiveness ; 





Fie, 2.—Jawish Mommy Heap 


but the dominating ivfiuence lies in the moral or 
spiritual part of the brain. The Semite, whether 
Arab, Syrian, or Jew, is essentially a religious 
enthusiast—a devotee. He is a theosopher rather 
than a philosopher. His first and strongest im- 
pulse is to worship and to propagate his faith; the 
second to trade. History shows how successfully 
he has done both. Judaism, Islamism, and the 
-~hliine and spirituak faith of Christ are all out- 

2 jee irom the original monotheism of the 
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same race have been among the greatest mer- 
chants and bankers of the world in all ages. It 
was their ships which “brought silver from 
Tarshish” in the days of Solomon (Jer. x. 9); 
and they to-day hold the purse-strings of Europe. 
A late writer speaking of them says: 


«Arabs in the desert, Chaldeans on the Eu- 
phrates, Syrians at Damascus, Pheenicians at 
Tyre, Israelites at Jerusalem, Saracens at Bagdad, 
and, we may add, Moors at Cordova, the Semitic 
tribes, though wild and unsubduable by the 
softening influences of civilization in the remoter 
fastnesses of their native habitat, have, neverthe- 
less, shown considerable aptitude both for litera- 
ture and science, when subjected to culture at the 
great urban centers of intellectual activity and 
refinement. Everywhere merchants, and always 
religious enthusiasts, they have also occasionally 
approved themselves as scholars and philosopicrs, 
physical and metaphysical, of no mean «— =r. 
More robust, but less subtile in their mentai con- 
stitution than the Hindoos—more prone to emo- 
tion and less qualified for speculation—active, 
enterprising, energetic, chivalrous, and devout, 
they furnish a providential link between the 
dreamily meditative theosophy of the farther 
East, and the almost rude practicality of the 
extreme West. By commerce they united India 
with Britain\in ages which we now term pre- 
historic. By conquest they joined Spain with 
Persia in one vast empire under the early Caliphs. 
And by proselytism, as Nazarenes, they laid the 
foundation of that Christendom which now holds 





the fortunes of the world in its imperial grasp.” 
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Fig. 1.—“ AraBs or Tur IsruMus.” 


We may add that all the Semitic people are 
brave, warlike, energetic, enterprising, and, when » 
their passions are aroused, cruel and relentless. 

How perfectly all these traits correspond with 
the form of skull characteristic of this race, with 
its lofty coronal arch, its breadth above the ears, 
and its broad and prominent nasal bone. History 
but repeats what God had before written on the 
cranium. 

(a) The Arab.—In the Arab of the desert we 
have the pure, wild Semitic stock of which the 
Jew, the Syrian, and the Saracen are cultivated 
varieties. 

The genuine Arab skull is thus described by 
Baron Larry: “Jt indicates a most perfect de- 
velopment of all the internal organs as well as 





Fig, 8.—AssYBIAN. 











Fia, 4.—PHa@nroran. 


those which belong to the senses. Independently 
of the elevation of the vault of the cranium, and 
its almost spherical form, the surface of the jaws 
is of great extent and lies in a straight or per- 
pendicular line. The orbits are wider than they 
usually seem in the crania of Europeans, and they 
are somewhat less inclined backward. | We are 
convinced that the bones of the cranium are 
thinner in the Arab than in other races, and more 
dense in texture, which is proved by their greater 
transparency.” 

The Arab has undoubfedly the finest brain and 
the best formed head of any nomadic, primitive, 
and uncultivated man, indicating the nobility and 

purity of his blood. Jackson says: 


“ Despite his rudeness, we may readily detect 
in this simple nomad of the Eastern wilderness 
all the grander elements of his exalted lineage, 

\ High in feature, angular in outline, wiry, agile 
and enduring, cleanly grown, firmly knit, dis- 
tinguished by activity rather than strength, and 
by strength rather than stature, his small ex- 
tremities, arched instep, moderate abdomen, 


ee / and expanded chest, proclaim him at once, by 
/ mere corporeal and external indications, a son 


of the royal race, a scion, however lowly, of 
the ruling house. The anatomist informs us 
that his muscles are more distinctly marked, 
his joints better articulated, and even his vis- 
cera better disposed and proportioned than in any 
other race. These, however, are but the corre- 
sponding effects of a cause, on which they depend 
as a necessary result ; we mean. the more effective 
development of his nervous system.” 





| Fre. 5.—Beyprian. 


We have no skulls or drawing of Bedouin or 
desert Arab skulls. Fig. 1 represents a series of 
crania of what are called in Dr. Morton’s Cata- 
logue “ Arabs of the Isthmus.” ‘ They are,” Dr. 
Meigs says, “probably the hybrid offspring of 
Arabian and Fellah parents, but give some idea 
of the Arab cranial type.” It will be seen that 
they are not largely developed in the reflective 
organs, but are large in the perceptives. 

(b) The Jew.—The Jew has a larger cranium 
than the Arab, and at present undoubtedly stands 
at the head of the Semitic sub-races. He is the 
civilized and cu'tivated Arabian—the nomad 
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changed into the dweller in towns and cities—the 
keeper of flocks and herds turned merchant or 
banker. All that we have said of the Semitic 
race generally is true of him. He is religious; 


pean character and configuration. In them the 
commercial and manufacturing spirit predomin- 


ated. They were the adventurous mariners of 
Tyre and Sidon and the merchant princes of 





Vic. 6.—E@yprran, 


he is fond of trade; he is thrifty; he is uncon- 
querably true to his racial proclivities ; he is per- 
sistent in everything he undertakes. He is the 
type of stability and permanence—the model of 
steadfastness ; but at the same time he is preju- 
diced, bigoted, stern, stubborn, irascible, exacting, 
and unrelenting. He is conscientious, in his way, 
but his ideas of right and wrong are based on the 
Law of Moses, and his justice does not admit the 
modifying influences of mercy. He will have the 
pound of flesh, if it be “so nominated in the 
bond,” no master who suffers for it. 
WO 
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Fig. 2 is a drawing from a mummy head in the 
Mortonian Collection, taken from an Egyptian 
sepulcher, but has the Hebraic type of head and 
face tolerably developed. It is certainly a Se- 
mitic, head and probably that of a Jew. 

(c) The Assyrian.—The Assyrian is probably 
the most intellectual branch of the Semitic race, 

but perhaps less gifted with physical power and 
executive ability than the Jewish. Fig. 3is from 
an ancient Assyrian skull in the British Museum, 
remarkable for its size and beauty. The fore- 
head is more prominent. superiorly than in the 
Arab and Jewish crania. It is probably a favor- 
able specimen of the race, but we have no others 
with which to compare it. 

(d) The Ancient Phenician.—Were the ancient 





Fie. 8.—Eeyprian. 


Pheenicians a branch of the Semitic family? We 


think so, though they approximate to the Euro- 


| dividu de la race 





Fic. 9.—EGYPrTran. 

Carthage, and formed the connecting link, as it 
were, between the Oriental and the Occidental 
types. Our illustration (fig. 4) is borrowed from 
the Mortonian Catalogue. It is a very singular 
skull, and is interesting on account of its associa- 
tions as well as of its antiquity. Prof. Morton 
says: 

“Treceived this highly interesting relic from 
M. F. Fresnel, the distinguished French archeolo- 
gist and traveler, with the following memoran- 
dum, 4.p. 1847: 

“ Crane prove- 
nant des caves 
sépulchrales de 

Ben-Djemma, 
dans, Vile de jj 
Malte., Ce crane {i 
parait avoir ap- 
partenu a un in- 


qui, dans les 
temps les plus 
anciens, occu- 
pait la céte sep- 
tentrionale de ]’Afrique, et les iles adjacentes.’’* 


It is thus described by Dr. Meigs: 


“Tn a profile view, the eye quickly notices the 
remarkable length of the occipito-mental- diam- 
eter. This feature gives to the whole head an 
elongated appearance, which is much heightened 
by the general narrowness of the calvaria, the 





Fie. 10.—Prvasero, 





both sides, from behind forward, toward the 
median line.” 


6. Taz Nore Race—Morton sets down the 
ancient Egyptians, ancient Nubians, Fellahs, and 
other tribes as comprised in this race. 

(a) The Ancient Egyptian.—Their own monu- 
ments show that the builders of the pyramids 
were of a mixed race, in which the Semitic ele- 
ment, considered in the previcus section, largely 
predominated. Prof. Morton distinguishes three 
distinct forms or varieties of Egyptian heads, ex- 





Fre, 12.—Hinpoo. 


clusive of the negroid types—the Egyptian 
proper, the Pelasgic, and the Semitic. “The 
Egyptian form,” he says, “differs from the 
Pelasgic in having a narrow and more receding 
forehead, while, the face being more prominent, 
the facial angle is consequently less. The nose 
is straight or aquiline, the face angular, the fea- 
tures often sharp, and the hair uniformly long, 
soft, and curling. * * * * The cut (fig. 5) 
illustrates a remarkable head, which may serve 
as a type of the genuine Egyptian conformation. 
The long oval cranium, the receding [we should 
call it comparatively prominent] forehead, the 
gently aquiline nose, and the retracted chin, to- 
gether with the marked distance between the nose 
and the mouth, and the long smooth hair, are all 
characteristic of the monumental Egyptian.” 





Fig, 11.—Fr.uaus. 


backward slope of the occipital region, and the 
strong prognathous tendency of the maxilla The 
contour of the coronal region isa long oval. The 
moderately well-developed forehead is notable 
for its regularity. In its form and general char- 
acters the face is sui generis. It may not inaptly 
be compared to a double wedge, for the facial 
bones are not only inclined downward and re- 
markably forward, thus tapering toward the chin, 
but also in consequence of the flatness of the 
malar bones and the inferior maxillary rami they 
appear laterally compressed, sloping gently, on 





* Cranium found in the sepulchral caves of Ben- 
Djemma, in the island of Malts. It prodvably belonged to 
an individual of the race which in the most ancient times 
occupied the northern coast: of Africa and the adjacent 
islands. : 





Observe the height from the ear to the top of 
the forehead and to the fore part of the top-head, 
and the comparative smallness of the base of the 
brain, in fig. 5. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9 illustrate the same form. 
This variety of the Egyptian head differs from the 
Semitic in several particulars, but especially in 
the comparatively depressed coronal region. The 
posterior part of the skull is remarkably full. 

Fig. 10 represents the Pelasgic form. Here the 
coronal region is good, the forehead high, and the 
occiput well developed. It resembles the Celtic 
skull of Europe. The Semiti¢ or Jewish form has 
already been presented (fig. 2) 
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But do any of these heads explain the pyramids 
—those “mountains piled into temples” as some 
ene has called them? Could these skulls have 
contained brains large enough for the builders of 
Memphis and Thebes? We are more than half 
inclined to answer in the negative. Such Cyclo- 
pean builders, one would think, should have had 
more massive heads; and we can account for the 
achievements of that people on no other ground 
than that of the power of combination. .They 
were evidently a united race and worked together 
as one. 

Of fifty-five measured Egyptian heads in the 
Mortonian Collection, the largest measures 96 cubic 
inches and the smallest 68, while the mean of all 
is about 80. 

(b) The Fellah.—The Fellahs of Lower Egypt 
are believed to be the lineal descendants of the 
rural population of ancient Egypt. 

«The skull of the Fellah,” Dr. Morton says, 
«is strikingly like that of the ancient Egyptian. 
It is long, narrow, somewhat flattened on the 
sides, and very prominent in the occiput. The 
coronal region is low, the forehead moderately re- 
ceding, the nasal bones long and nearly straight, 
the cheek-bones small, the maxillary region 
slightly prognathous, and the whole cranial struc- 
ture thin and delicate. But notwithstanding these 
resemblances between the Fellah and Egyptian 
skulls, the latter possess what may be called an 
osteological expression, peculiar to themselves, 
and not seen in the Fellah.” The mean internal 
capacity of nineteen Fellah skulls was found to be 
79. Fig. 11 will give an excellent idea of their 
general form. 

Of the Nubian branch of the Nilotic race we 
have at present no specimen or drawing. 

7. Tue Iyposranic Race.—This race is divided 
into several branches, and the term Hindoo is 
often applied in a loose way to tribes having little 
or no affinity with the true Aryan or dominant 
race, of whom alone we are able here to speak 
craniologically. 

The cranium of the true high caste Hindoo is 
small but beautifully formed and fine in texture, 
and indicates an organization allied to the noblest 
races of Europe. 

** Of refined and delicate structure,” says the 
author of “ Ethnology and Phrenology,” ‘* with a 
highly nervous temperament and well-chiseled 
features, indicative of gentleness rather than 
energy, the true Hindoo is manifestly the product 
of a long-existent but decadent civilization. He 
bears the stamp of its culture, but suffers some- 
what from the decrepitude consequent upon its 
exhaustion. An illustrious example of the great 
Oriental branch of the Aryan stock, he presents 
the grand characteristic by which they are dis- 
tinguished from their Western brethren in con- 
siderable force—the predominance of the moral 
and imaginative over the intellectual nature—and 
manifests this more especially in the magnificent 
development of his Veneration. Hence his whole 
life is a series of religious acts, and the gods and 
their service are never absent from his mind. 
His rivers are sacred, his mountains are holy, his 


heroes are incarnations, and his sages areprophets. 
To his reverential gaze the divinity of nature is 
revealed, not. as a myth but asa reality. * * * 
Thus persons, places, things, and institutions are 
alike the objects of his reverence,” 











The fact that one hundred thousand Britons 
hold in subjection one hundred millions of Hindoos 
would, without the light thrown upon it by Phre- 
nology, be entirely unaccountable. But when we 
consider that size—other things being equal—is 
the measure of power, and that the English head 
is nearly a third larger than the Hindoo, the case 
seems less astonishing. The difference in size, 
however, is not the only or even the greatest dif- 
ference to be taken into account here. The 
Hindoo head is narrow at the base, indicating 
deficient Destructiveness and Combativeness, and 
he lacks courage, force of character, and energy ; 
while the head of the Briton is broad at the base, 
and he is full of executive power and destructive 
vigor. Phrenology, therefore, makes it plain why 
the handful of the latter dominate so easily over 
the multitudes of the former. The fierce Nena 
Sahib, and individuals of similar character that 
might be named, had other blood in their veins, 
and a broader base to their skulls. 

Our illustration (fig. 12) is from the Mortonian 
Catalogue, and represents the skull of a Hindoo 
of the Brahmin caste hanged at Calcutta for mur- 
der. Itis large for a Hindoo cranium and has a 
heavier base than is common, but the coronal 
region is elevated and Veneration remarkably 
large. The man was probably a religious fanatic 
and committed his crime in the belief that he was 
serving the god of his worship in so doing. 

A finer head from our own collection is now 
before us, and we may give a drawing from it at 
another time. 

In our next article we intend to take up the 
crania of the ancient Greeks, Greeco- Egyptians, 
and Romans. 


il San 
THE SKULL OF A SIOUX INDIAN. 


THE outline engravings herewith presented are 
correct—photographic—views of the skull of a 
savage which came to us from the West, with the 
following statement attached to it : 


WersstEer City, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1858. 
Messrs. F'owLer AnD WELLS: This is the skull 
of a Yankton Sioux 
Indian, who was a 
member of Ink-pa- 
du-tah’s band of 
outlaws at the me- 
jmorable massacre 
at Spirit Lake, in 
the spring of 1857. 
He is supposed to 
have been killed by 
Mrs. Church, now 
of this county, who 
shot him from one 
Fifty or sixty whites 
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Yankton Sioux Inpran. 
of the besieged cabins. 
were brutally butchered on that occasion, with a 
loss to the Indians of but this single man. In 
May last, the decaying remains were found by 
Captain Henry B. Martin, lying on a platform of 


poles suspended in a tree. The body had been 
stoutly enveloped in blankets stolen from the 
settlers’ cabins. When living, this man sported an 
enormous scalp-lock, which was in good preser- 
vation when the Frontier Guard profanely tum- 
bled his resting-place to the ground. Such is the 
history of the-skull which I send you to-day in 
goodorder. Yourstruly, © Caar_es ALDRICH. 
The skull is’ decidedly large, very strongly 
marked, and must have belonged to a large-sized 
man. }is not different from other North American 
Indian heads, save that it is 7arger than the aver- 
age, and we infer thaf it belonged to a chief. 
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The usual distinguishing marks of the Indian— 
such as large Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Secretiveness, Veneration, and the perceptive 
faculties, are prominent, while Conscientiousness, 


‘Hope, Spirituality, Ideality, Constructiveness,- 


and Acquisitiveness are moderate or small,’ 





Yanxton Sroux Inpian—S1pz View. 


Having graced the publie window of our Cabi- 
net, at 308 Broadway, New York, during the past 
four years, this skull is now on its: way to Salis- 
bury, England, in company with several others, 
including Flat Heads from the Rocky Mountains, 
where they will attract the attention of the eth- 
nologists and phrenologists of the Old World.. 

In exchange for these skulls of savages we are 
to receive some of ancient Britons, from the col- 
lection of Mr. Win11am Brackmors, of Salisbury. 

It will give us pleasure to receive additional 
specimens of skulls from all parts of the world, 
representing all nations, tribes, and races. 


es pee 
Necessity or Licut.—A tadpole confined in 
darkness would never become a frog ; and an in- 


‘fant deprived of heaven’s free light will grow in- 


to a shapeless idiot instead of a beautiful, intelli- 
gent, and responsible being. Hence in the deep, 
dark gorges and ravines of the Valais, where the 
direct sunshine never reaches, the hideous preva- 
lence of idiocy startles the traveler. It is a 
strange melancholy of idiocy. Many citizens are 
incapable of articulate speech ; some are deaf, 
some blind, some labor under all these priva- 
tions, and all are misshapen i in almost every part 
of the body. 

There is in all places a marked difference i in 
the healthfulness of houses, according to their as- 
pect with regard to the sun ; and those are deci- 
dedly healthfulest, other things being equal, in 
which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, exposed to direct light. Epidemics attack 
inhabitants on the shady side of the street, and 
totally exempt those on the sunny side ; and even 
in diseases such as ague, the morbid influence i is 
often thus partial in its attacks. 


To Ostamn Rosy Carrxs.—Cultivate a flower- 
garden. Rise early, and try to discover where 
the roses and carnations get their brilliant com- 
plexions. It is a secret worth knowing. You 
will find the cosmetic you seek in the same place. 
—Physical Perfection. 


Tar Unknown Toncur.—A lawyer once plead- 
ed with great ability the cause of his client for 
nearly an hour. When he had done, his antago- 
nist, with a supercilious sneer, said he did not un- 
_ derstand a word the other said, who merely re- 
plied, Dit believe it ; for I was speaking law.” 












Phusiology. 


_A imowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in al) our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
THE CAUSES AND CURE. © 


Wuar struggles, what a warring of the spirit 
with the flesh, have all good men experienced in 
their endeavors to keep awake while the clergy- 
man. expounds the Scriptures for their spiritual 
benefit, and how few succeed and escape without 
a painful sense of compunction for having yielded 
to the tempter! Many a good resolve to keep 
awake has been made and broken by the best of 
men. Nor are they so much to be blamed as 
pitied, for it is not altogether owing to indifferent 
preaching, as the unconverted skeptic would 
have you believe. We have seen solid sleepers, 
even under such volleys of intellectual artillery 
as are fired by Beecher, Chapin, Stockton, Tyng, 
Spurgeon, Binney, Guthrie, Noel, and others. 
Neither the eloquence nor the rebukes of all 
these can put the bodies of all their hearers into 
such a state as to keep all the mental machinery 
inaction. It is said that the Rey. Mr. Gilfillan, a 
live and effective speaker, of Viewfield Church, 
Dundee, Scotland, thus spoke as he was deliver- 
ing one of a course of lectures on “Justification 
by Faith—“I see a great many sleeping ; I hope 
that they will attend to what follows.” He pro- 
ceeded with his discourse for about five minutes, 
when he again stopped and said—‘I hope that 
those I see sleeping will rouse themselves and 
attend. I consider it an insult to God and His 
Word to come here and sleep.’ In the afternoon 
he made use of words to the following effect— 
“Making all allowance for drowsiness, I can not 
allow sleepiness to pass. It was a custom in the 
church, when any one felt himself getting drowsy, 
to stand up until the feeling went off him. It 
would be better to do that than lie down and de- 
liberately fall asleep.” 

Still, there are none, old or young, who have 
not suffered, yes, actually suffered, in trying, from 
a sense of duty, to keep awake during divine 
service. But there are times when the body 
overpowers the spirit and takes it captive; and 
what is the cause? It can not be the want of 
interest, or a lack of desire to be instructed 
and made alive to the truths of Revelation, for 
the experience of every one proves the contrary. 
Even when anxious to hear every word, and after 
having taken every pains to be in season and get 
a good seat, we have all, at times, found it next 
to impossible to keep all the faculties awake. 

When the nervous system becomes exhausted 
by overwork, be it reading, writing, teaching; 
attendance on the sick, or by the use of narcotic 
stimulants—be it by alcoholic liquors, tobacco, 
opium, or even by strong tea or coffee, or in a 
hundred other ways—s/eep is the natural and 
legitimate means by which alone equilibrium can 
be restored, and hence it is remedial. Were 
there no necessity for this recuperation of the 
nervous system, there would be no inclination to 
sleep. 

Another cause for drowsiness is fonnd in 
breathing the close, stifled, over-warm and impure 
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| air of the unventilated churches, 
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This takes 
away the vivacity of both preacher and hearer, 
and all become languid, listless, sleepy. The 
energy shaving evaporated, we wilt like plants 
withouf moisture in a warm dry room. The 
speaker labors to overcome the eneryating effects 
on himself, is annoyed by the “nodding” of his 
congregation, and from a strained high key he 
comes down to a drawling monotonous sing-song, 
which completes the morning’s work. 

Over-eating is another cause of untimely sleep- 
ing. As a rule, we retire later Saturday nights, 
and rise later Sunday mornings. This necessitates 
a later breakfast—and that more hearty than 
on other mornings. Then, instead of going about 
our usual avocations in the open air, where our 
work would keep us awake, we go into a church 
heated with a furnace, and sink into cushioned 
seats with high backs, and—lose our consciousness. 

Sunday dinners, when the family is all together 
—and the good dame gives ussuch bountiful sup- 
plies that we are tempted to eat more than we 
need for the very luxury of eating—are another 
fruitful source of sleepiness ; also the kind compli- 
ments and the polite persuasions which come in 
as a matter of course, to induce us to take on the 
superfluities : “Let me help you to another piece 
of this roast beef?” “A little of the chicken ?” 
“ What part do you prefer?” “Here is some 
nice cold ham, let me give you a bit.” ‘A little 
more gravy ?” : 

Then eomes the second course, after which 
fruits, cake, pudding, pie, and other dainties with 
which to “top off” an already overloaded stomach. 
Then hot tea, coffee, or something else to drink, 
and we become “too full for thought or utter- 
ance.” 

We have heard of a New England parson—his 
organ of Number must have been large—who went 
into a mathematical calculation, to determine the 
exact quantity of pork and beans he preached to 
each Sunday. 

What must be the mental or psychological cen- 
dition of a person when thus stuffed? And, 
anaconda-like, what else can he do but sleep? 
He must breathe the open air in order to obtain 
oxygen with which to vitalize the blood, or there 
is danger that it will become stagnant and coagu- 
late, and the vital machinery cease to act. 

Remepy.—Retire every night at the usual— 
early—hour ; rise the same, when rested; take 
the usual fresh-water wash or hand-bath, rub dry 
witli a soft towel, then rub briskly the entire 
body with the hand till a healthy glow comes 
upon the entire surface ; then take a light break- 
fast, after which such bodily exercises as may be 
compatible with health and the occasion. 

It is related of Dr. Lyman Beecher, that in 
order to prepare himself for the services of the 
pulpit, he was accustomed on Sabbath mornings 
to go into his large open cellar and shovel a heap 
of sand from one side to the other to give him the 
necessary bodily exercise, to increase his mental 
vigor, and to keep him awake during the day. 
Riding on a horse—a common custom with many 
Methodist preachers—serves the same purpose, 
and hence they preach with such vigor and effect. 

Then see to it that the sexton does his duty. 
He should have the church‘neither too warm nor 


too cold, ner too open nor too close, but just | 
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' ill-ventilated church. 


appropriated. 
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right; and this requires very nice discrimination. 
A thermometer will aid him to give it the right 
temperature. The lungs of delicate people are 
80 Sensitive to extremes that they can not endure 
crowded rooms, and many are reluctantly com- 
pelled to remain away from church, lectures, 
concerts, etc., on this account. Many a deadly 
cough has been contracted in an over-crowded, 
How often do we hear 
the remark, “I was so warm while in church that 
I took cold on going out.” Itis the dry atmos- 
phere in an overheated church that causes such a 
tickling in the throat, and this makes persons 
cough and sneeze. Think of a church or cathedral 
crowded with hundreds of human beings, shiver- 
ing with the winter’s cold or sweltering in the 
summer’s heat, breathing over and over again 
the vitiated and poisonous effluvia rising from so 
many smoking, steaming, and sweating human 
bodies! : 

Is it surprising that under such circumstances 


' people go to sleepin meeting? Careful attention 


to the laws of life and health, which include eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and exercise, is neces- 
sary to put.us in right relations to be instructed 
intellectually or properly impressed spiritually. 


' Comply with these conditions, and then if you 


have aspirited speaker to preach the living burn- 
ing words of God’s truth to you, you will neither 
doze nor sleep in church. 


OD 


A WORD TO LEAN FOLKS. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, being asked to tell what lean 
people should do to become plump and seemly, 
thus replies through the Independent : 

Ist. Be thankful that you are not fat. Man’s 
body is designed for use. Lean, flexible, active 
folks should be duly grateful that they do not 
waddle, wheeze,andsweat. Besides, your chance 
for a long life is, onthe whole, better than that of 
the fat man. So gratitude, that your case is no 
worse, is your first duty. 

2d. You must begin the consideration of your 
emaciation with the physiological fact that the 
quantity and quality of your flesh depend upon 
the character of your [food and] digestion. 

The dyspeptic and consumptive eateenormous 
quantities of nutritious food, but grow thinner 
and thinner day by day. Lean people are, not 
unfrequently, great eaters; but the food is not 
Such bodies are like our great 
Peninsular army, which, receiving constant sup- 
plies of men and horses, constantly decrease in 
size and strength. So,my dear shadows, you see 
we must determine, first, what will give you more 
thorough digestion and assimilation. You prob- 
ably eat too much. The digestive apparatus is 
compelled to undertake so much, it can do noth- 
ing well. Remember, it is not the quantity eaten, 
but that digested, which determines your flesh and 
strength. Hatless! As the saliva plays a very 
important part in the function of digestion, mas- 
ticate thoroughly, drinking little or nothing by 
way of helping the food into your stomach. 

3d. Hat but twice’a day, and, unless in the 
midst of hard labor, let the second meal come as 
early as two or three o'clock. So important do 
I regard the two-meal-a-day system for certain 
classes of invalids, that I rarely prescribe for a 
consumptive or dyspeptic without making the 
rule imperative. If the patient is to eat twenty 
or even twenty-five ounces of food per day, it is 
greatly better to eat it in two meals. And I may 
add, that for all elasses of persons, I believe it 
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would prove a great advantage, in a physiologi- 


eal point of view, to change from the present 
system to two meals a day. I wish I had space 
to give my reasons for this at length, as I have in 
another place. , 

4h. For breakfast, eat coarse bread, cream, 
and baked sweet apples; for dinner, beef or mut- 
ton (not veal or lamb), with coarse bread, pota- 
toes, and all the vegetables of the season, except 
tomatoes [why except them?]; for dessert, use 
fruit ad libitum. If possible, sleep a little after 
dinner. [Dr. Dio Lewis evidently had not the 
fear of Sylvester Graham, Dr. Alcott, or other 
vegetarians, before his eyes when he wrote that. 
We shall submit this beef and mutton matter to 
Dr. Trall, who will dissect it—-not the Dr.—in his 
Herald of Health.) 

5th. You must sleep in a pure atmosphere ; go 
to bed as early as nine o’clock, and, rising by six, 
walk slowly in the open air half an hour or more, 
drinking two or three tumblers of cold water. 

6th. Spend the evening in social enjoyment. 
Happiness with laughter are the best friends of 
digestion. 

7th. Live as much as possible in the open air, 
never forgetting that after the food has been well 
digested in the stomach, it must mingle with a 
good supply of oxygen in the lungs before it can 
be transformed into the tissues.of the body. Bad 
food with a pure air will make flesh faster than 
the best food with an impure atmosphere. 

8th. Bathe frequently, that the effete matter in 
the system may easily escape, and thus afford the 
best opportunity for the deposition of the new 
material. 

9th. If married, cultivate assiduously the quiet 
sentiments of domestic life. If unmarried, and 
of proper age and health, seek in this most per- 
fect and satisfactory of all earthly relations that 
freedom from the fret and discontent of life which 
only a true marriage can give. 


HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Mr. Lovesoy was-a man of most excellent 
physical constitution. He measured forty-two 
inches under the arms. and though not tall, was 
well proportioned. He had great natural vitality, 
health, and endurance. His head was large, but 
he had a sufficient amount of vital force to give 
it adequate support. Hence there was always a 
freshness and energy in his thoughts, and a 
bravery and earnestness in his purposes, which 
attracted attention and commanded respect. His 
death in the prime of manhood was owing to 4 
local disease and not to a want of constitutional 
power. . a> shag 

His head was rather broad, indicating, Cantious- 
ness, Combativeness; Destructivenéss, Acfiisitive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, Ideality, and. wn 
Hence his feelings were strong, yet well rgstrain- 
ed. His prudence always acting with “Gourage, 
made him self-poised, equal to the emergency. 
His Conscientiousness being strong, he’ believed 
that it was always safe to do right, and when he 
deemed himeelf in the right his courage amounted 
to absolute bravery. ww 

He had hardly enough Approbativenees and 
Self-Esteem to give him the easy dignity and 
self-appreciation which a well-balanced character 
requires. He was off-hand, free and easy, social, 
and not mandatory except when under some 
great pressure he was aroused to indignation for 
the causé he regarded as sacred. 

He was firm, steadfast, and decided in his 
character, and for no trait was he more prized by 
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his friends and dreaded by his enemies than for 
his uncompromising persistency in the course he 
deemed proper. 

- He was a man of ardent hope; expected favor- 
able results; was willing to work ’mid clonds 
and storms in anticipation of the good time 
coming which should bring the full reward of his 
efforts. : 

His Benevolence was one of his conspicuous 
traits, and made him sacrifice personal ease and 
popularity for an unpopular cause, in behalf of 
the oppressed and down-trodden. 

Mr. Lovejoy had a quick, clear, energetic intel- 
lect, rather practical than theoretical. Hence all 


| his speeches and actions had the ring of practical 


adaptation and freshness in them. In argument 
he was vigorous, had an excellent command of 
facts, and power to express his thoughts and feel- 
ings in an entertaining, convincing manner. 

The strong points of his character were friend- 
ship, affection, courage, tenacity, watchfulness, 
frankness, determination, integrity, kindness, 
reason, and practical sense. Being well endowed 
with wit, as well as exceedingly ready in his 
talent, he was often able to gild rough truth with 
a genial humor, and to make it acceptable when 
otherwise it might be offensive. 

His Language was large, hence his speech was 
free; and being strongly endowed with vitality 
and nervous force, his efforts as a speaker were 
always racy and magnetic in their influence upon 
the hearer. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Hon. Owen Lovejoy, Member of Congress 
from the Fifth Illinois District, died in the city of 
Brooklyn at half-past 11 o’clock on Friday night, 
March 25th, 1864. In his last illness he was at- 
tended by his wife and daughter and many sym- 
pathizing friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. Lovejoy was born in the town of Albion, 
Kennebeck County, Maine, January 6th, 1811, and 
consequently was fifty-three years old at the time 
of his death. His father was a clergyman, owning 
a farm upon which young Owen labored until his - 
eighteenth year, attending the common district 
school each winter for about three months, and 
also in the summer, until he became old enough 
to drop corn, ride horse, to plow, and spread 
hay in the meadows. He possessed, at a very 
early age, a rare development of muscular power 
and agility, and became exceedingly fond of, and 
addicted to, athletic sports, particularly wrestling, 
at which he excelled, and usually came off victor. 
When thrown he never gave up the contest, but 
renewed the challenge until his opponent was 
overcome and vanquished. He also discovered in 
boyhood that wonderful strength of will and 
tenacity of purpose which have marked his career 
through life; and the lines which Wordsworth 
applies to Rob Roy could, with much propriety, 
have been’spoken of young Lovejoy at the village 
school : ; al 

“Heaven gave Rob Roy a daun‘less heart 
And wondrous strength of arm, 
Nor asked he more to quell his foes. 
Or Keep his friends from harm.” 

’ But then, outgushings of a strong and vigorous 
character were checked, softened, and trained by 
a mother of great natural good sense, maternal 
tenderness, judgment, skill, and true devotion. 
Under her guidance the naturally imperious and 
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perhaps wayward temper of the son was kept in 
the channel of right and duty; verifying the 
words of the wise man—“ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

When he had reached his eighteenth year, 
young Lovejoy decided to procure a liberal edu- 
cation. As the family were not in affluent cir- 
cumstances he was obliged to rely mainly upon 
his own exertions, by teaching school and laber- 
ing a portion of the time upon his father’s farm, 
for the means to defray the expense. He com- 
menced his preparatory studies at an academy in 
a neighboring town, and in due time graduated 
at Bowdoin College. After earning, as a teacher, 
sufficient means to liquidate the expenses of his 
college course, in the autumn of 1836 he emi- 
grated to Alton, Ill., where his brother, Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, then lived, and was publishing a 
religious newspaper. Here he spent a year in 
the study of theology, and was present at the time 
of his brother’s murder by the mob, on the 7th of 
November, 1837. After aiding in the prepara- 
tion of his brother’s memoirs for the press he 
removed to Princeton, his recent place of resi- 
dence, and became the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at that place. 

During his ministry he was frequently arrested, 
sometimes charged with making 
speeches against Slavery—sometimes with feed- 
ing, clothing, and aiding fugitive slaves, On 
such occasions he chose to plead his own cause, 
and when the case closed, it was his custom to 
announce to the court and the parties assembled, 
where and when he would deliver his next Anti- 
Slavery address. 

Gifted with great powers of eloquence and 
suavity of manner, he might at any time have 
risen to the first rank among the political leaders 
of his adopted State, which would have given him 
offi:e and honor with their accompanying emolu- 
ments. But none of these enticements lured him 
from the ehosen path of duty and principle. 

In 1854, however, he was elected to the State 
Legislature of Hlinois, where he voted for Abra- 
ham Lineoln as his first choice for United States 
Senator. His talents and influence were recog- 
nized by his constituents, and in 1856 he was 
elected to a seat in the XXXVth Congress, and 
has been re-elected to the XXX VIth, XX XVIIth, 
and XXXVIIIth Congresses, winning a national 
reputation fur industry, courage, and eloquence. 

Among the incidents of his public career will 
be remembered the scene in the House in April, 
1860, in which Pryor of Virginia undertook to 
silence him. Lovejoy was speaking with that 
electric power which marked his efforts, when he 
was interrupted by Pryor with threatening ges- 
tures, who said he did not wish to hear any more 
“ such trash.” Mr. Lovejoy replied that for six 
weeks the House had listened to the trash of the 
Democratic members, and it now was his turn. 
He was at once warmly and earnestly sustained 
by the Republican members. Out of the discus- 
sion that followed grew the Potter and Pryor 
challenge. — ; ee 
’ ‘Mr. Lovejoy was a great favorite in the district 
he represented, and,he did a vast deal toward 
creating and molding the political opinions of his 
constituents. He was a brave and truthful man, 
and his private life was without reproach. In 

erson he was stout and muscular, with a large, 
well-balanced head, a genial face, and magnetic 
eyes, that sparkled when he was engaged in de- 
bate. Asa pastor, he was eminently successful. 
At Princeton, where he settled, he established a 
church which became one of the most prosperous, 
influential, and wealthy of the churches of the 
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West. Among the members were two brothers of 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, the poet and editor. 
On his election to Congress he gave up the 
ministry, and devoted his attention to politics. 
In his death the country has lost a true patriot, a 
faithful leader, and an honest man. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of his 
remarks at Mr. Lovejoy’s funeral said: ‘He 
was so organized that to do what he thought right 
was no pain and required no special resolution. 
He was built broad, and square, and strong; to 
be healthy and courageous. I think, therefore, 
that we ought to bless God that he sent this man, 
and equipped him when he sent him—a man who 
did his duty so easily and naturally that it required 
no extraordinary effort. But while he was a 
fearless man, he was not a malignant nor an 
irritable man. 
still less did he ever quarrel. He never scolded. 
To speak of Owen Lovejoy as a querulous, irri- 
table reformer, is as foreign as possible from the 
truth. He was a genial, smiling, good-natured, 
honest-hearted, open-handed man, that every man 
must sympathize with and respect, even those 
whom he used to drub ; for he was called to doa 
great deal of that disagreeable work in his life- 
time, especially in the later periods of his public 
life. Every one who knows him may bear witness 
that it was not the love of morbid anatomy ; it 
was not a’sort of fierce hatred of evil alone, it was 
the love of good and the sweet open-hearted love 
of that, and that alone thatimpelled him. And 
to the end of his life he maintained healthiness. 
He was not a morbid reformer in, any sense. 
Quite early in life God adorned him with a con- 
stitution that was needed for the work that he did, 
and with the requisite’ mental traits. He also 
ordained that he should haye aright education, 
and therefore he made him the child of a good 
mother. Largely to her he owed those qualities 
which have made him what he was. It was she 
that instructed him more than all others, .espe- 
cially in patriotism.” 

For a more Getailed account of Mr. Lovejoy, 
both phrenological and biographical, see PHRENo- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL for August, 1862. 








He never fought with animosity ; - 








EBENEZER MERRIAM. 

THE accompanying likeness of a somewhat 
remarkable man was engraved for us in 1858, 
and originally published at that time, with a brief 
sketch of character. 

Mr. Merriam dressed his hair in the singular 
style here represented. It was his opinion that 
there is a magnetic influence connected with the 
body, and that the hair was a medium for its 
action. In body he was full and stout, as indi- 
cated by the fullness of the lower features, cheeks, 
chin, etc. He was well developed in the vital 
powers-—lungs, heart, stomach, etc., and no donbt 
descended from a long-lived and healthy ancestry. 
His brain was rather large, high, and long. His 
eccentricity was more the result of his mode of 
living and thinking than of any peculiar develop- 
ment ; still he was somewhat singular in organi- 
zation, and would be more original than imitative, 
more like himself than like anybody else. 

Intellectually there was nothing wanting. Ie 
had a full and ample forehead, more high and 
narrow, however, than broad. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, and Conscientious- 
ness were large, while the entire social group, 
love of home, friendship, love of young and of the 
opposite sex, were all prominently developed. 
Cautiousness was also large, while Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness were only moderate. His idio- 
synerasies were such as would affect himself more 
than others; he would not urge his views on 
others, but simply express them in a modest and 
dignified manner. He was eminently truthful and 
sincere. His mind hungered and thirsted for 
knowledge, more in am intellectual than in a 
spiritual direction, Had he given himself more 
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to the consideration of religious subjects, there 
would have been less anxiety and far more of the 
spirit of resignation. Still, being governed by 
correct motives, and being unselfish, with only 
a desire to benefit his fellow-men, he was permitted 
to enjoy a full measure of worldly happiness, and 
to reach old age. 

Mr. Merriam was a native of Concord, Mass., 
passed his earlier manhood in Kentucky, engaged 
in the manufacture of saltpeter, then kept a dry 
goods store in Zanesville, Ohio, and about 1838 
came to New York, where; as a manufacturer of 
soap and candles, he acquired a competency 

Science—and especially that branch of, it known 
as Meteorology—was his special delight, and as 
soon as his means would allow, he retired from 
active business to devote himself exclusively to 
his favorite pursuit. He has kept for thirty years 
hourly records of the weather, either taking his 
observations himself, or employing an assistant 
for the purpose; but his enthusiasm in the matter 
made him prefer to trust to his own researches, 
and thus he never slept over two or three hours 
at a time, rising at different hours of the night to 
take observations. Since 1841 he published a 
small meteorological’paper called the Municipal 
Gazetteer ; but also contributed, under the familiar 
initials “E. M.,” very many communications to 
the Journal of Commerce. As these letters were 
couched in rather peculiar phraseology, and ad- 
vanced the individual ideas of the writer as to 
“‘warm terms’ and “frigid cycles,’’ they were 
thoughtlessly ridiculed by some newspapers, anda 
great deal of small wit was directed against them, 
which in time annoyed Mr. Merriam so much that 
he ceased to publish his lucubrations. His obser- 
vations and researches were, however, really valu- 
able to statisticians and scientific men, and are 
justly appreciated by them. 

Apart from these scientific peculiarities, Mr. 
Merriam was a useful citizen. His benevolence 
to the poor, and his kindly, cordial nature, were 
well known to his personal friends. 

Mr. Merriam died calmly and peacefally, at his 
residence in Brooklyn, New York, on Saturday, 
March 19th, in the seventieth year of his age. 

=< 0. ¢ 2 

Wit A CLERGYMAN sAYs or PHRENOLOGY.—The 
Rey. D. M., writing from Indiana County, Penn , 
says: “I consider Phrenology not only the only 
true philosophy of the human mind, but the only 
true philosophy of the Divine Mind, or true basis 
of a correct theology. If anthropology had been 
understood rightly, the theology of the day would 
be very different from it now is. Just so far and 
so fast, and only-so far and so fast as man arrives 
ata true knowledge of man, will he ever arrive 
at a true knowledge of God, the great Father of 
all mankind, of whatever name or color. God 
bless the cause of Phrenology, and those who la- 


bor in it, till all are enlightened by its heavenly 
light, Evenso, Amen. 


Apversiry.—He who has never known adver- 
sity is but half acquainted with others or with 
himself. Constant success shows us but one side 
of the world ;. for as it surrounds us with friends 
whe will tell us only our merits, so it silences 


those enemies from whom alone we can learn our 
defects. 
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Heligions Department. 


» “The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted ® the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect haimony with human nature.’’—Spurzheim, 








VENERATION. 
HOW TO CULTIVATE IT IN CHILDREN. 


FROM A SERMON BY REY. MENRY WARD BEECHER. 





“ HAatLowep be Thy name.”—Marz, vi. 9. 

I HAVE been requested to give some instruction 
as to the method of educating the spirit of venera- 
tion in children and in families; and I take this 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer as a fit starting- 
point, since it breathes the very spirit of venera- 
tion. It is itself a petition for the spread of this 
same feeling of reverence toward God. 


VENERATION DEFINED. 


There is implanted in the mind a disposition 
which, in the presence of things morally great 
and good, inspires awe, reverence, accompanied 
with a consciousness of one’s own personal inferi- 
ority. We never reverence that which seems be- 
neath, but always that which seems above us. It 
leads, in action, to a shrinking back from the 
thing contemplated to prostration, or the disposi- 
tion that should lead to it, as a tribute of respect 
and an act of worship. It is the inward recogni- 
tion of the moral superiority and excellence of 
any being, if it be addressed to a being ; or of the 
sacredness of a place or an act, if it be address- 
ed to a place or an action. We are made to re- 
spond in the presence of superior moral excellence 
by reverence and veneration, just as we are made 
to respond in the presence of sweet and connected 
sounds musically ; just as we are made to respond 
to certain classes of ideas mirthfully ; just as we 
are made to respond to presentations of beauty 
under given circumstances. The mind isso made 
that, when suitable objects come before it, such 
and such responses are given forth. There is a 
part of our original nature in which there is a 
tendency to venerate, to reverence. ~ 


~ 
BEAUTY OF REVERENCE. 


This feeling is given for. the most important 
ends. It imparts great power and richness, great 
breadth and depth, to the moral character, It in- 
spires a sense of one’s own proper inferiority ; 
and so becomes an important element of true hu- 
mility.. It produces docility, obedience, and re- 
spect among men as toward each other. It makes 
the gradations of society less burdensome, and 
establishes a. natural and salutary relationship 
between superiors and inferiors. It is scarcely 
possible to develop the character of the young 
into loveliness without an infusion of reverence 
into their experience. The young that are unrey- 
erential are never agreeable, and never estimable. 
. We give these brief preliminary testimonies 
that we may not seem to undervalue an original 
and admirable moral element, Because it exists 
in excess, or is placed in too important an office 
of religion, or is supposed to constitute a greater 
portion of the religious element than it really 
does; in short, because it has been abused, it does 
not follow that it should not be employed and 
cultivated.- Nothing superfluous has entered the 
human mind from the creative hand. Every dis- 
tinct element has its function. Suppression, 
therefore, is not the proper correction of excess. 
We must educate, and not uproot. And because 
this element of veneration is ignorantly used and 
wrongly cultivated, there is all the more need 
that we should more intelligently employ it. . 


LOVE AND VENERATION. 


T may ngw proceed to say that veneration has 
been pressed, both in degree and sphere, far be- 
yond the warrant of Scripture, and far beyond the 
highest and best wants of the human mind. It 
has been considered the root-element of religion. 
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I do not mean alone that all heathen worships 
develop around about this center, or from it; but 
that Christian philosophers, analyzing the elements 
of piety, make worship to be the first and genera- 
tive element, and veneration to be the root of 
that. They define piety to be the act of reverence 
toward God. ‘The fear of the Lord,” we are 
told, ‘‘is the beginning of wisdom.” But that is 
not all that we are told. Men forget that a more 
comprehensive declaration is, “ Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” If fear is the beginning, love is 
the completion. Veneration may be the root of 
worship, but worship is not the chief end of piety ; 
nor is it its most important instrument. It is an 
auxiliary—not a principal. The religion of ven- 
eration is indispensable; but as a secondary 
agent—not as a primary. It holds a second rank 
in the mind; and its economy, admirable and 
essential, is but auxiliary. ¢ 

When explicitly asked, Christ declared love to 
be the supreme and characteristic element of his 
religion. The Apostles emphasized this truth in 
multiplied statements. Other religions centered 
upon reverence and worship—but Chrisi?s upon 
love. 

WHY WE LACK REVERENCE. 


There are reasons why we should be, as we are, 
deficient in it. We are the children of a Protest- 
ant rebound, which threw off the great system of 
veneration. Protestantism was a manly appeal to 
reason against fear, against an oppressive con- 
science, and against superstition. Catholicism 
was a veneration of authority and dignity ; a sub- 
mission of reason to authority ; a bowing of the 
heart before God’s authorized teachers. Protest- 
antism erected every man into his own priest, 
made the household the church, and gave to each 
individual the right of direct access to God, with- 
out any other mediation than that of Jesus Christ 5 
and -so it appealed from veneration to reason. 
And we are the product of that great historic re- 
action from superstition. Veneration has more 
or less run all through the Protestant develop- 
ment; and itis true that, just in proportion as 
Protestantism is strong, it tends to be devoid of 
yeneration-exciting elements, so, just in propor- 
tion as in Protestant churches you find objects de- 
signed to excite veneration, you find those 
churches leaning back toward Catholicism. 

There are also some special reasons acting in 
our case. Weare the citizens of a new country, 
and therefore we are without relics. We haveno 
venerable ruins. We are destitute of a thousand 
of those influences that excite poetic dreams. 
Where in America could you walk, as I walked, 
in a town like that in which old Albrecht Durer 
lived? Ireached that quaint city of Nuremberg 
just as the sun was going down and the moon 
was coming up; and I felt the spirit of this old 
painter and engineer—for of all the excellent art- 
ists which Germany has produced, ithe best was 
Albrecht Durer. Having reached the city, asI 
said, at the going down of the sun, I hastened out 
of the dark portals of the old palace that was 
used for a hotel, and threaded my way to the 
place where his house stands. At a distance I 
could see the fortresses that, with military genius, 
he had planned. And there I stood, before his 
house, for a long hour, in the dark, wistful, full 
of singular fancies, and almost seeing him move 
about me. “And I wondered what marvel was 
happening to me, an American of the Americans, 
less addicted to veneration than any other man, 
almost, and y** melted, swayed, and swung by 
these airy nothings, these strange historic troop- 
ings, these queer feelings, in the presence merely 
of the house that an old artist used to dwell in. 
But where in America can you find a house so old 
that you can not find a man that remembers when 
it was built? 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 


It struck me strangely, when, of the little cot- 
tage which stands on the place that I have in the 
country, I learned thatit was probably a hundred 
years old. ‘Then,’ I said, “you stood here in 
Revolutionary times ; and you heard the cannon 
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on the North River; you heard the reverberating 


drums; you were a witness of many historic 
scenes.’ But when I got to England, I would not 
look at a hundred years. That was not enough 
to punctuate with. I would look at nothing less 
than five hundred years. And when I got to 
Italy, a thousand years was the mania! And if 
you do not know that to live in a country where 
you may sleep in a building a thousand years old 
touches the feeling of poetry in a man, it is be- 
cause you have not been there, And I felt, when 
I came back, not that this was not the best coun- 
try—the best to be born in, the best to live in, the 
best to work in, the best to rear up a generation 
to fear God in; and the best in which to be 
clothed by-and-by with a new and higher venera- 
tion—but that it had not the same causes of rev- 
erence, the same tendencies to it, the same influ- 
ences to produce it unconsciously in everybody, 
that existed in the Old World. 


RESULTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Our schools and families have been transformed. 
Our children are more familiar with their parents 
than they used to be. Love, withits freedom, has 
taken the place of authority and obedience to it. 
We persuade our children a hundred times more 
than in olden times they were persuaded. That 
is, we persuade them with the tongue ; the instru- 
ment was different in my day! We indulge our 
children in an intimate familiarity with us, such 
as our fathers did not indulge their children in. 
Our children are earlier permitted to take partin 
discussions, and are earlier inspired or encouraged 

‘to direct their own conduct by their own judg- 
ment of right and wrong, than children used to be. 
The American idea is to to make the most of a 
child the most quickly. Enterprise in bringing 
up children is lithe and limber in this country. 
And in the family the right development of vener- 
ation is so much neglected, that persons brought 
up in this country are known the world over. 
When I stood in one of the old cathedrals of 
Europe, and the janitor addressed me, he addressed 
me as an American. I said to him, ‘“ How did 
you know that I was an American?’ He was a 
little put to it, at first; but, after one or two ex- 
ternal symbols, he said there was a peculiar way 
in which Americans carried themselves, that 
amounted, as he. described it, to a seeming disre- 
gard of everything in heaven and on earth, and a 
deportment which implied that there was nothing 
to fear or respect anywhere. I was not aware of 
it in my own carriage, but I began to see the con- 
trast in this particular between myself and those 
whom I met; and I perceived a sort of reserve 
and respect to usages and things in foreign-bred 
men thatI had not. AndIfeel more and more 
the lack of veneration ia our social development. 

DEGREES OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Although it is an original sentiment constitut- 
ing an element of every mind, like other gifts it 
varies in strength and fruitfulness in different 
minds. 

The work of education, therefore, will differ in 
different families, and in different children of the 
same family. With some the educating work re- 
quires veneration to be developed. It exists with 
comparatively little power. It needs strengthen- 
ing and opening up. = ‘With others this feeling ex- 
ists in excess, and célors all the other feelings 
from the beginning of life; and itneeds direction, 
restraint, curbing. Still others require simply 
training, or the knowledge of how to use the feel- 
ing that exists in them with ordinary degrees of 
power. e y 

WEAKNESS NOT ‘WICKEDNESS. 

Hence, a child is not to be regarded as wicked, 
primarily, that is simply feeblein the direction of 
any moral faculty, any moré than a, child is to be 
regarded as wicked that is born lame, or maimed, 
or blind, or deaf; though such a child should 
have more care and more education than one 
more happily organized. Itis required of us.ac- 
cording to what we haye,and not according to 
what we have not. There be many parents who 
suppose themselves to have very wicked children 
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because they are dull and slow in certain moral 
directions. They have children that will require 
at their hands much attention, and these children, 
by reason of their defects, may become more 
wicked; but the mere want of strength in any 
faculty, intellectual or moral, is not wickedness 
in a child. 


which I have pointed out, many things done or 
neglected by persons who have but little of this 
quality should not be judged by your susceptibil- 
ity, but by a consideratjon of their gifts and their 
nature. If, by reason of your early culture, 
grafted upon a strong original tendency to vener- 
ate, you are quick and sensitive to veneration, 
if you are inspired with awe in sacred places, and 
in the presence of sacred themes, if sacred objects 
and sacred events fill your mind with peculiar re- 
ligious emotions, you are not to judge every one 
by the volume and the depth of your feelings ; be- 
cause there are a great many persons that seldom 
or never have those feelings as fully developed as 
they are in you. 
VENERATION INDIRECTLY APPEALED TO. 


Jixperience shows that a weak feeling is better 
excited through some other feeling than by a di- 
rect appeal to itself. The mind helps itself from 
within—one part stimulating another. The moral 
feelings are not exceptions, 


gift with its companions. The mother can not 
persuade it to generosity by making a direct ap- 
peal to that feeling. She takes the child upon her 
knee, and reasons with it. She attempts to excite 
generosity through the reason. She fails. Then 
she attempts to excite the child’s emulation by 
holding up and praising the conduct of other 
children that are generous, hoping to reach gen- 
erosity in the child through its desire to equal or 
excel those with whom it is contrasted in that 
which is praiseworthy. Again she fails. Then 
she shames the child ; i. ¢., she endeavors to ex- 
cite its generosity through the feeling of shame. 
She fails still again. Then she puts the child 
down firmly and gently, and givesit to understand 
that she is wounded and grieved that a child of 
hers should be ignominious. That masters its 
selfishness! The child’s affection for its mother 
is deep and strong ; and that feeling at last comes 
to the rescue; and the child is willing to do, out 
of love for mother, what it was not willing to do 
out of shame, or pride, or generosity. Here was 
this feeling that lingered to be excited by one of 
its co-ordinate feelings ; and the mother learns to 
deal with the child by drawing out first one and 
then another of the collateral feelings by which 
to excite a third. 

It is thus with veneration. Where itis naturally 


ulation, and will perhaps need some restraint. In 
some natures, in which it is not active and fruitful 
naturally, it will only respond occasionally, and 
will respond at no time except to the accompani- 
ment of the affections. It is dull, itis reluctant to 
move; and yet it will move through quick and 
vivid affections, keeping company with them. In 
others it will act only under the influence of the 
imagination. Visible objects will not be venera- 
ted; not places, not persons; but those ineffable 
PMthings that the imagination brings down and 

othes with realities wil/ excite veneration. In 
others it will only take form and development 
through benevolence. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF VENERATION. 


Thus, a child may not venerate a priest, but he 
may venerate an artist or a poet. Veneration, 
with him, works through imagination. A child 
may not reverence power in the magistrate, but 
he may reverence wisdom in the philosopher. 
Veneration acts through the intellect. A child’s 
veneration may work through the reason more 
than through the feelings. A child may not ex- 
perience awe in the presence of scholarship, but 
for the philanthropist he may have the most pro- 
found reverence. It is benevolence that incites 


to-veneration. 0 








In the light of the difference in original gifts’ 


A child lacks generosity: It refuses to dividea | 


active and fruitful in a child, it will need no stim- - 
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Some, also, will be found to reverence things, 
and not qualities. - They will reverence a temple, 
they will reverence a-vast cathedral, they will 
reverence that which their senses can distinctly 
comprehend and bring to them; but that which 
they can not see nor in any way measure has no 
power upon them. ; 


There be others’ on the other nand ‘that rever- 


ence qualities,- ideas, invisible. truths.“: These 
things stir them wondrously; whereas visible 
things seem barren and literal, and they scarcely 
experience any veneration in their vresence. 


MOTHER-WORK. 


The early education of the child to veneration 
is properly mother-work. - It can not begin too 
early. It should not be left to any besides 
parents. Yet, sometimes, humble servants and 
good nurses are better for children than parents. 
Some sisters there are that are the moral mothers 
of sisters’ children. All honor tosuch! Never- 
theless, as a general truth, it is mother-work to 
educate the child in every religious tendency. 
The parents are God’s appointed instruments, and 
are, themselves, objects of infantile veneration. 
They are the first objects as well as the first edu- 
cators of it. To the little child God is a vague 
and remote idea, while father and mother are 
near and definite and potent. The most power. 
ful instructor is a parent’s own self. The natural 
influence of tenderness, of goodness, of patience, 
of generosity, of self-sacrifice and care, is to open 
the child's mind te love and to reverence. A 
good mother is always saintly to her child. You 
may not think you have a Madonna; but you 
have all the elements of the worship of the 
Madonna if you have a mother whom you revere. 
Names are of little account. If this is Catholi- 
cism, we are all Catholics that have had good 
mothers. 

THE FAMILY SCHOOL. 

The older brothers and sisters serve next as 
proper instructors of the young. The difference 
of age and rank is a fit difference on which to 
build some sentiments of respect and reverence ; 
and due obedience in common things to superiors 
in the family lays the foundation of reverence in 
after-life for those in authority. 

Indeed, the whole household epitomizes life. 
The parents are to the children as gods; the elder 
brothers and sisters are as magistrates ; and it is 
in the family that the germs of all those qualities 
are to be developed which are to carry children 
through their experiences in after social and civil 
life. 

a EVERENCE FOR AGU.. 

So, too, in the household, old age, honorable 
and beautiful in itself, will go far to serve as a 
means of educating the young to reverence. I 
mourn the unhappy decline of this spirit among 
us. Itis farfrom being to our credit. The aged 
are respected ; but, after all, there is not com- 
monly a tenderness, a carefulness, an obvious re- 
spect manifested toward them such as there was 
once, and such as there ought to be: not alone 
for their sakes that are eld, but for their sakes 
that are young. Not to inspire your children 
with reverence for the aged is to betray a parentes 
trust. I can not sufficiently emphasize to those 
that are young, to those that have not had. this 
instruction in the family, the sacredness of age, 
and the benefits that will accrue from a religious 
veneration of the aged. J have been shocked in- 
cars, on ferry-boats, and in all public places and 
conreyances, to see the selfishness with which the 
yeong literally run over the needs and necessi- 
ties of venerable persons—aged men and women. 

.For in this regard old age effaces all distinctions 

Yor condition. An old man, if he is a pauper, is 
sacred. A woman with silver locks, no matter if 
all her life long her hand has grown hard in ser- 
vice, is venerable ; and I should be sorry to carry 
a heart that did not instinctively honor and respect 
such a one. : 
* On such natural bases the parent lays the 
foundation on which to develop reverence for 
God. Ido not mean that the parent should wait 
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for these things ; but I wish to urge that, through 
family training, religious reverence should take 
form and gather strength. 


HOW MOTHERS MAY TEACH. 


Nothing will better serve as an education of re- 
ligious reverence than the peculiar habits of teach- 
ing that belong to a mother. The mother that 
sings ballads, and hymns, and descriptive songs, 
of sacred things; the mother that has a sweet 
narrative-gift, and that, not with cold, didactic 
instruction, but with that witching effect. that 
goes with melody and poetry, describes the future 
or the past in their connection with that which is 
sacred—she thinks that she cheers the hour ; she 
thinks that she is preparing to fold her child to 
sleep ; and she is, but she is also preparing that 
child to wake into a higher and better moral ex- 
perience. No mother knows what she writes in 
the whole after-life of her child, that sings instruc- 
tion into it day by day. If you can sing, and do 
not sing to your children, you cheat them. 

We are not to be unobservant in teaching our 
children reverence for.sacred things of fit times 
and occasions. Reverence is not to be com- 
manded. It is to be inspired. It is a kind of 
love witch-work; and suitable periods ought to 
be taken advantage of. The hour at evening is 
worth all the rest of the day. The effect of twi- 
light on the senses can scarcely be appreciated 
but by a poetic nature. The sounds of a summer 
evening ; the coming out of the stars, that seem 
to be eyes to the little child looking out upon it 
from heaven; the chirp of ihe cricket and of 
insects—all these things, and as many more, ex- 
cite the child’s, imagination. And now, in a 
mother’s lap, and from a mother’s lip, the story 
of God’s love, of God’s Fatherhood, of Christ’s 
advent. of hymning angels, of the passion and 
death of Christ, of the heavenly glory, and of the 
ascended Saviour, can not but produce a marvel- 
ous effect. Such instruction, from such a pulpit, 
in such a holy season, and by such a preacher— 
what other instruction is like it? And having re- 
ceived such instruction, do you suppose that the 
child can ever meet in after-life the salient truths 
which it has received, and not be conscious 
that it has been trained to reverence, to vener- 
ation ? 

OTHER LESSONS. 


the nobler aspects, all the sublime phenom- 
ena of nature, should also be employed in the 
mother-work of training children to this feeling. 
Storms ; the motion of the clouds; the sounds of 
thunder ; the appearance of the mountain, the sea, 
the river, the cataract ; the coming on of spring, 
or the resounding footsteps of winter—these may 
all be made to give depth and power to this sen- 
timent. For while we instruct our children in 
technical truths and spiritual truths out of God’s 
Word, there is another great casket-revelation 
outside of this, which may be employed also. 
The Bible itself, the chiefest and earliest of all 
books, made use of natural phenomena to inspire 
reverence toward God. Nowhere else are clouds, 
and storms, and trees; nowhere else are animals 
and birds; nowhere else is the procession of the 
seasons so employed as in the Old Testament. 
These are simply ways of cultivating the spirit 
of veneration. Perhaps you expected that I 
would open up to you some new and philoso- 
phical method of instructing this feeling. No ; it 
is the old process. Thonsands of mothers could 
teach me better than I can teach you of such 
things. Thousands have the instinct to do it. 
They have done it because they had the genius 
for it. And, after all, love in the household, 
guided by wisdom, will best instruct the child 
how to respect, how to revere, how to adore. 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF VENERATION. 


First, reverence is not wholly and only a re- 
ligious thing. It is eminently a social develop- 
ment. If you have been accustomed to suppose 
that reverence was a feeling for the church, or for 
holy days, or for special religious services, ex- 
clusively, you have misapprehended the scope of 
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this feeling. ‘Submit yourselves one to another,” | endowment. For myself, I wish I had more 


says the Apostle. What is that but a command 
of reverence—that is, the submission of a man to 
the conscious superiority of his neighbor? In 
something everybody is better than youare. I 
never met a man that was in a sober mood who 
could not instruct me in something; and it is 
eminently fit that I should lay my mind open like 
a sheet of paper before those with whom I come 
in contact, and let them write thereon lore that 
they know better than Ido. Submit yourselves 
for instruction to your fellow-man in the things in 
which he is in authority, or in which he is versed— 
this is a divine command ; and it is a command 
of reverence in a social point of view. 


POLITENESS—DEFERENCE. 


We are commanded to be courteous to one 
another. But what is courtesy? It is not merely 
politeness. It is of the nature of benevolence. 
It is also of the nature of a recognition of excel- 
lences. Respect and deference in society—these 
minor forms of reverence are of the utmost 
importance; and they arenot to be forgotten in 
an exclusive consideration of the religious view 
of reverence. A great many persons, by an ex- 


cessive individualism, have been led into the mis- 


take of supposing that, if one is true and just, it 
matters not how blunt and rude he may be. It 
does matter. Your own usefulness and happiness, 
and the welfare and happiness of all around you, 
require that those observances of etiquette, those 
decorous observances, in which inheres essential 
respect one for another, should be practiced, and 
practiced because they are beneficent as well as 
just. 


GLOOMY IMPRESSIONS TO BE AVOIDED. 


Great pains should be taken to prevent venera- 
tion from assuming a somber hue. I would not 
take a child to the bed of sickness, and leave to 
act upon its untaught and terrified imagination a 
sense of the weakness of the mortal body. I 
would not take a child into the room of death, 
and leave its little fluttering spirit to all the 
oppression that hangs over that room. I would 
not have a child of mine to suffer what I suffered 
as a boy. When the village bell tolled the 
announcement of a death, and, with strokes that 
beat harder on my heart than on the solid metal, 
rung out the.age, the sun almost forgot to shine. 
And for days afterward there was rolling in upon 
my mind the terrific thought of death, and of the 
responsibilities of it. A child, I was helpless, 
and was swept away by feelings of depression, so 
completely had I been possessed with the old 
teachings on the subject of the awfulness of dying, 
and the gloom of funerals. 


REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is a record of God’s dealings with 
the world ; and it is justly reverenced by the 
Christian Church ; and with all good and intelli- 
gent men it stands as God’s gift to the world, ina 
high and sacred place. And while we have a 
right to speak of the Scriptures with familiarity, 
we have no right to speak of them irreverently. 
The habit of using Scripture texts to point wit is 
one of the commonest of habits, and one of the 
worst. Ihave heard persons, that it seemed to 
me could scarcely have known what they were 
doing, take passages that concerned our Lord’s 
passion, and snatch out a phrase from the very 
heart of his agony, and make it turn the most 
despicable pun or the most trivial remark. Jam 
sure that’ these persons could not have been in- 
structed to consider this, or they would have seen 
at once that it was impossible for the Word of 
God to maintain any hold upon their mind, or be 
of any benefit to them, so long as they were wont 
to so wrest it to their own destruction. This habit 
is bad in taste ; it is worse in morals. 


REVERENCE FOR PLACES. 

I may speak also of the habit of irreverence 
toward places. You will have a different feeling 
about this according to your education, according 
to your temperament, and according to your 








reverence for places than I haye. The venera- 
tion that belongs to my nature acis mostly toward 
qualities, and but little toward days, or places, or 
objects. And yet,Isee the beauty of reverence 


toward these outward, things; and I could fain 


wish that that whichI am conscious has been a 
loss to me in this regard, might not be a loss to 
the young who are growing up under my charge. 
I should be unwilling that a child of mine should 
ever go into the room where I had died and passed 
from earth, and have no other feelings there than 
those which he would have in any strange cham- 
ber. I believe in hanging associations that are 
sacred, or enriching, or cheering, or comforting, 
upon the bough of days and places. I believe in 
trysting places—places of meeting where are set 
precious witnesses or remembrancers of the past. 
There are trees that are sacred tome. There are 
places that are very sacred to me, where my 
children have been with me, that are now with 
God. Those places are very sacred to me where 
their dust is deposited. Some places force their 
sacredness even upon the dullest. But how much 
would life be enriched if we might multiply the 
places that are sacred, and sweet-voiced, and full 
of suggestions of higher truth ! 

In closing, let me say, train your children to 
reverence you, and to reverence each other, and 
in this way prepare them to reverence God. 
Train them to a reverence that shall have love, 
and that shall have joy and not sadness in it. 
Teach them to feel that among their fellow-men 
reverence may rub bright the golden links that 
connect heart with heart. Let them understand 
that reverence may remove many of those ills 
that life is-heir to ; that it may smooth many of 
the roughnesses of earthly experience ; and that, 
while it makes the way of man with man easier, 
and richer, and nobler, and dignifies life in all its 
aspects, it is also silently preparing the immortal 
soul for its habitation in heaven, and for that 
grander intercourse and that sublimer converse. 
which ere long it shall inherit with the eternal 
Father. 


Our Social Belations. 


n, happy they—the happiest of their kind— _ 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in ove fute 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 











“LOVE AFFAIRS.” 
OUGHT PARENTS TO INTERFERE? 


In answering this question very briefly in a 
previous number, we promised to recur to the 
subject when we should be able to command the 
space for a more extended reply ; and we now 
address ourself to the fulfillment of that promise. 

All good parents desire the happiness and wel- 
fare of their children. They watch over, nurse, 
and educate them with tender solicitude; and 
strive, according to the light they themselves 
possess, to guide them aright. The children 
grow up, and the father and mother are proud of 
their talents, their beauty, or their moral worth, 
and anticipate for them a career of honor, useful- 
ness, prosperity, and happiness. By-and-by, as 
they associate with the young people of their 
neighborhood, or go abroad among strangers, 
there comes a ‘‘ falling in love,” and a desire to 
marry. Perhaps the chosen one is such a person 
as the parents can most fully approve, and in 
every way adapted to the beloved son or daughter 
who desires to marry. In this case thereis noth- 
ing to do but to give their cordial consent. But, 
on the other hand, it sometimes happens that 
the person who seeks an alliance with a daughter, 
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or is sought by ason, is one whom they believe 
to be unsuitable, and a marriage with whom 
would, in their opinion, prove fatal to their hopes 
and to the happiness of their child, What shall 
they do? Consent, or refuse? Either course is 
painful and fraught with possible danger. If 
they refuse there may be an elopement, or a 
clandestine marriage, or the life of the son or 
the daughter may be blighted by the disappoint- 
ment. If they give their consent, against the 
dictates of their judgments, rather than inflict so 
much present pain by a refusal, they may thus 
consign their child to a life of misery and misfor- 
tune. No wonder the question—“ Is it right and 
judicious for parents to interfere in the love af- 
fairs of their children ?”’ is iterated and re-iter- 
ated. 


If all the young folks and their parents were 
properly educated—if they had all studied and 
mastered the Scrmnce or Mav, in its various de- 
partments (and this science should form a part of 
every man’s and every woman’s education), such 
cases as we have supposed could never occur, and 
this troublesome question would not come up. A 
young man with a thorough knoweledge of phys- 
iology, phrenology, and physiognomy, and who 
had properly studied his own organization, would 
never ‘‘fall in love’’ with a girl mentally and 
temperamentally unsuited to himself. His stand- 
ard of excellence and of beauty would be founded, 
first, on a knowledge of what is intrinsically 
good in mental and physical organization, and 
second, on what is adapted to harmonize with his 
own constitution and disposition ; and none but 
those possessing those qualities would seem lova- 
ble to him. Wanting a companion and a help- 
meet, he would never wish to marry a doll for 
the sake of her ‘‘pretty’’ face. No face would 
be beautiful to him which has not sowl in it; and 
knowing the ‘‘signs of character,’’ he could not 
be deceived. So the trifler, the profligate, or 
the heartless fortune-hunter would pay his 
court in vain to the physiologically, phrenologi- 
cally, and physiognomically educated young wo- 
man. His blandishments—his soft words and 
flattering compliments—would avail him noth- 
ing. She would be disgusted and repelled by 
such persons, because, to her, the cloak which they 
think to make of their artful manners and Jan- 
guage would be perfectly transparent. She 
would read not only their characters, but the 
history of their dissipated and dishonorable lives 
on thejr faces. Papa would have no occasion to 
refuse the hand of his lovely and beloved daughter 
to a blackguard or a libertine ; but when a lover 
should be accepted by her, he, if blessed with 

good sense and the same kind of an education 
that we have been supposing her to possess, would 
see at once the fitness of the choice, and his con- 
sent would be ready and cordial. He would 
never allow family prejudice or a mere difference 
ot wealth or position to influence him against his 
would-be son-in-law. 

But, unfortunately, few among either parents 
or children are educated in the way we have in- 
dicated. They neither know themselves nor 
their fellow-men; and, groping blindly, are quite 
as apt to go wrong as right. Boys and girls will 
‘(fall in love’’ where they ought not; or if they 
are properly guided, or by chance choose wisely, 
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their parents, having no correct standard by 
which to judge of the fitness of the person chosen, 
may think the choice a bad one, and dangerous 
to their son’s or daughter’s happiness, and there- 
fore must manifest their disapproval. So the 
question recurs—Shall they interfere? Taking 
men and women—parents and children—as they 
are, what is it best to do? 

While the child isin his or her minority the 
civil law, very properly, as we think, gives the 
parent a right to forbid his or her marriage. 
It assumes that the father is wiser or more 
capable of judging correctly in the matter than 
the child. This of course is not always true, but 
it is the safest rule that could be adopted for 
universal application. There can, then, be no 
question about the legal right of parents to in- 
terfere in the love affairs of their children. Is it 
morally right and judicious to doso? That depends 
upon circumstances. In some cases it is; in 
others itis not. Let us illustrate : 

Mary Smith is a young lady of six en sum- 
mers, living in the country. She has a predomi- 
nance of the vital temperament, average intelli- 
gence and moral sense, moderate Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and pretty strong social feelings. She 
is fashionably rather than solidly educated, and 
is vivacious, affectionate, amiable, and easily in- 
fluenced by stronger and. more positive natures 
—a good girl, but one with no great strength 
either of character or feeling. Her future will 
depend far more upon others than upon herself. 

Mary goes to the city to visit some relatives, 
and is thrown into the society of a number of 
young men, One of them—a dark-haired, mus- 
cular man, with a predominating motive temper- 
ament, and a strong, positive, imperious charec. 
ter, pays her particular attentions, says pleasant 
things, and makes himself generally agreeable. 
He dresses well, sings delightfully, and has all 
the external polish of a gentleman. His person 
and manners please Mary’s Ideality, and his at- 
tentions (something new to her) gratify her Ap- 
probativeness ; and when he says he loves her, 
she thinks herself very much in love with him. 
He visits her in the country. Mr. Smith don’t 
like him. He has more knowledge of men 
than his daughter. We will not suppose him to 


be either a phrenologist or a physiognomist, but” 


he has an intuitive perception of character, and 
the young man’s looks do not please him. He 
makes inquiries in the city, and learns that this 
candidate for his daughter’s hand is a ‘‘ fast’’ 
young man of a decidedly dissolute character. 
Now when this rowé ‘‘ proposes’’ and is referred 
to ‘‘pa,’’ what shall Mr. Smith do? Shall he 
allow his daughter to throw herself away upon 
this miserable scamp, whom she thinks she loves, 
but whom she would soon, if married to him, 
learn to despise and loath? .The father says no, 
very emphatically; and he does right. 
young man storms, and Miss Mary cries and de- 


clares in the most positive manner that she can | 


never live without her dear Harry—that all her 
hopes of happiness in this world are nipped in the 
bud, and much more of the same sort, in all of 
which she is perfectly sincere. It grieves her 
good father to be obliged to distress her, but he 
knows too much of her character to have any fears 
of permanent ill-effects from her disappointment. 
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| Within a year the ‘‘dear Harry” has eloped 

with a Madison-Square heiress, and Mary has 
another lover and is*as smiling and happy as 
ever. She has long since thanked her father, 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes, for having 
saved her from the selfish adventurer whom she 
thought she loved. 

This was a ‘‘love affair,’’ in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, but there was really no 
true love concerned in it. On one side it was a 
heartless and selfish piece of deception, and on 
the other a mere passing fancy. Similar cases 
are constantly occurring, and the duty of parents 
in reference to them, it seems to us, is plain. 
Remember Mr. Smith, and go and do likewise. 

Now let us look at a case of another kind: © 

Ellen Jones is in many respects the opposite of 
Mary Smith. A mental-motive temperament ; a 
good degree of Self-Esteem and Firmness, with 
not too much Approbativeness; considerable 
Combativeness and strong affections give her 
mental constitution a marked and decided char- 
acter. She is not easily led, and has a mind and 
a will of her own. She, moreover, is nineteen ; 
has been a good deal in ‘‘society;’’ has had 
suitors; and is accustomed to the polite atten- 
tions of gentlemen, which she knows how to esti- 
mate at their proper value. 

At last Ellen finds herself loved by one whose 
love she can return ; and she loves him with all 
the ardor and strength of her strong positive na- 
ture. He is adapted to her in temperament and 
disposition, and loves her truly; but in this 
case, as in the other, the father does not approve 
of the daughter’s choice. Nothing can be said 
against the young man’s moral character ; but he 
is poor; is not, in Mr. Jones’ opinion, calculated 
to make a fortune very soon ; and in social posi- 
tion is not Ellen’s equal. Mr. Jones thinks 
Ellen might do better—a great deal better. Will 
he imitate Mr. Smith and put his veto on the 
engagement? Not if he be wise and love his 
daughter. He has no soft, pliable, easy nature 
to deal with. When Ellen says she loves, she 
knows what she is talking about and means all 
she says; and if she declare that a union with 
the chosen one is absolutely essential to her hap- 
piness, she states merely the simple fact. To 


love once, with her, is to love forever. If her 
father refuse his consent, she will wait till of age 
and then marry, if need be, without his consent ; 
or if he succeed in breaking off the match alto- 
gether, he will have blighted his daughter’s life 
and destroyed her -only chance for happiness in 
this world. He should yield to her wishes even 
against his own judgment in regard to the fitness 
of the match. 

This is also a sample of a large class of cases. in 
which we think the duty of parents is equally 
plain as in the other. Any interference that 
shall amount to a prohibition can result in noth- 
ing but evil. It is best, when dealing with such 
characters and under such circumstances, to let 
love take its course even though we can not fully 
approve its choice. . 

There are cases, no doubt, hardly referable to 
either of these classes, in which it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to decide rightly what to do—cases 
to which no general rule that we can lay down 
will apply; but a knowledge of the human or- 
ganization, physical and mental, a conscientious 
desire to do right, and a humble reliance upon 
Divine guidance, will generally make plain the 
path of duty in this as in other matters involving 
human feelings and human welfare. 
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Removan.—Before this Journat reaches its dis- 
tant reader, our publication office will have been 
removed from 308 to No. 889 Broadway—from 
the cast to the west side of that great thorough- 
fare—some four blocks—streets—higher up. 

Our new number—389—was formerly occupied 
by Messrs. 8. S. & W. Wood, medical book-pub- 
lishers, who have removed to Walker St. 

The old store—308—will be occupied as a 
cloth store, for a time, but it really ought to be 
rebuilt at once. 

The new place, at 389, though not quite so 
large as the old store, is much more pleasantly 
situated, more easy of access by city railway at 
Canal St., and will be every way more pleasant 
for the occupants. All our friends, in city and 
country, are invited to call and see us—after the 
first of May—at 889 Broadway, New York. 

Pricrs.—Just in proportion to its scarcity, or 
the plentifulness of money or currency, will the 
the price of any article rise. 

Paper is scarce; cotton and rags, out of which 
it was formerly made, before the war cost from 
three to six cents a pound; now the prices range 
for cotton, from seventy to seventy-five cents a 
pound, and for rags all the way from fifteen to 
thirty, depending on quality. Other things have 
adyanced in the same ‘proportion — printing 
materials, labor, living, all cost at the same rates. 

We have debated with ourselves and our friends 
the question of size and price for our JouRNAL 
under these altered circumstances, and, rather 
than cut it down or reduce it in size, we have 
decided to make it both larger and better, and to 
put the price at $2 a year instead of $1 50, which, 
considering the increased cost of making, leaves 
less profit than at old rates. 

All subscriptions received previous to June 
will be supplied at $1 50; after that date, we 
shall—unless materials advance still more--in- 
crease our number of pages from twenty-four to 
thirty-two, and the price will be $2 a year. 

VENERATION.—We give in the present number 
a discourse by Rev. H. W. Beecher on this organ, 
and beg to call the very particular attention of 
our readers to it. There is too little veneration 
in our people, and the means for its cultivation 
in children are here given. Were this organ 
larger, there would be less of the rebellious spirit 
in the family and in the state. Let parents, 
teachers, and preachers give ear to this scientific 
lesson, nor charge Phrenology with leading to 
irreligion, when it furnishes the only scientific 
and philosophical basis for its true interpretation. 

To ConrripuTors AND Reapers.—We hope to 
present in our next a Character and Biography 
of R. T. Trall, M.D., and of President Murillo, of 
Colombia, 8. A.; an article on ‘“‘ Immortality Psy- 
chologically Proved ;” “ Emigration ;” “ The Sci- 
ence of Force” (a review of “T. R. F.””); “ Per- 
sonal Identities ;” “Carboniferous Transforma- 
tions ;’’ “Circulation of the Blood” (another 
theory) ; and many other good things now in 
preparation. 
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Moetry. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey. 





PLIGHTED. 


Minz to the core of my heart, my beauty ! 

Mine—all mine, and for love, not duty ; 

Love given willingly, full and free, 

Love for love’s sake, as I love thee, 
Duty, a servant, keeps the keys, 

But Love, the master, goes in and out 

Of his goodly chambers, with song and shout, 
Just as he please—just 2s he please ! 


Mine, from the dear head’s erown, brown-golden, 
To the silken foot that’s scarce beholden ; 
Give a warm hand to a friend—a smile, 
Like a generous lady, now and awhile ; 

But the sanctuary heart that none dare win, 
Keep holiest of holiest evermore— 
The crowd in the aisles may watch the door, 

The high-priest only enters in. 


Mine, my own—vwithout doubts or terrors; 

With all thy goodness, all thy errors, 

Unto me, and to me alone, revealed, 

“A spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 
Many may praise thee—praise mine and thine; 

Many may love thee—I’ll love thee too; 

But thy heart of hearts, pure, faithful, and true, 
Must be mine—mine wholly—forever mine. 


Mine! God, I thank Thee that Thou hast given 
Something all mine on this side heaven 3 
Something as much myself to be 
As this, my soul, which I lift to Thee, 
Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, 
Life of my life—us whom Thou dost make 
Two to the world, for the world’s work’s sake, 
But ea h unto each, as in Thy sight, one. 


2 
HE DIED FOR FREEDOM. 


BRAVELY now his work is finished ; 
Naught of all the ancient glory 
Won on battle-fields of story 

Wath he tarnished or diminished. 


Many more true noble-hearted, 
To the false South country rushing, 
Great souls with high impulse gushing, 
Deeds for Freedom have accomplished, and departed. 


Oh, bells sublime! sound each clear chime 
For the god-like spirits that have fallen— 
Fallen to rise through crystal skies ; 
By Satan’s shafts advanced victorious, 
Through the darkness of death to the dawning glorious. 
GALENA. 


ae 


Trees.—The largest nursery in the world is 
said to be that of Messrs. Expwaneur & Barry, 
at Rochester, N. Y., covering hundreds of acres 
of ground, and embracing millions of trees ; and, 
what is more, it is said to contain a greuter va- 
riety of sorts, both fruit and ornamental, than any 
other. Also vines, shrubs, and plants from all 
parts of the world. 

Of the fruit trees, we can speak from our own 
knowledge, having planted an orchard from these 
grounds, and they prove just what they were rep- 
resented to be, 

There are other nurserfes in all the Northern 
States, within easy reach of farmers, and nov is 


the time to plant trees. Good fruit is something 
more than a luxury: it is,in point of healthful- 
ness,,48 an article of diet, on sea and land, a 
prime necessity. TFarmers, plant trees. See ad- 
vertisements in our April number. 
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The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress, 


A Curap Orocus Hoiper.—A correspondent of 
the Cottage Gardener makes a cro- 
cus holder by hollowing out a turnip, 
leaving about half an inch in thick- 
ness alJ round, and taking care not 
to injure the base leaves. It is fill- 
ed with coil, and the crocus root 
planted, and the turnip suspended 
by wires, a3 shown in the engray- 
ing. The moist soil starts the leaves 
of the turnip, which turn upward, 
and grow io a short time so as to 

ompletely hide the root. It is sim- 
ple, cheap, and very pretty. 


Raising CaBpaces snp To- 
MATOES.—The whole family of the 
“1 prassica is capable of great devel- 
y= opment. See what splendid varie- 
ties of the cabbage and turnip have 
been brought into use by careful 
cultivation, to say nothing of the 
cauliflower,the most delicious of them 
all. Perhaps some, who, like myself, practice gardening on 
a small seale, would like to know how to cultivate this es- 
culent. For twenty-five yeare [ have not failed but once to 
raise a supply for my family. There are two methods I 
have practiced for starting them—one to plant them ina 
hill, and the other to start them in a rich spot, or in a hot- 
bed, and then transplant. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. When I transplant—which I am as likely — 
to do on a sunny day ason any other—I pour a litle 
water round the plant and immediately lay over it a leaf — 
of burdock, rhubarb, or grape, and let it wilt down over 
the leaf and remain there two or three days. I then re- 
move them, hoe them, and place a platform of newspa- 
per around the plant, which may be rapidly done by tear- 
ing up pieces eight inches square, tearing a slit in one 
side to the center and placing a little earth on the edges. 
This will keep off the cut-worms. If a plant turns toa 
lead color, pull it up and supply its place with another. — 
In this way I never fail of cabbages, if I don’t let the 
cows get in and eat them up! 





Croous Ho.peEr. 


Bustxess DonE IN THE PATENT Orrice.—From a 
report communicated by the Commissioner of Patents to 
Congress, it xppears more business has been transacted in 
the United States Patent Office than during any year in 
the history of the Government, excepting 1859 and 1860; 
6,014 applicants have been received ; 4,170 patents have 
been granted ; TST caveats have been filed ; 40 applications 
made for extensions have been granted. Of the issues, 48 
were to English inventors, 87 to French, and 27 to persons 
of other nations. The funds on hand Januzry, 1863, were 
$38,400; the amount received during the year, $195,600 ; 
expenses, $189,400, of which $143,000 were for clerk hire, 
Balance on hand January Jast, #44,600. 

This is most encouraging, and shows clearly that the 
mechanical ingenuity of our people is no less active than 
formerly. With the increased demand for labor, owing to 
the withdrawal of men for the army and the navy, we 
must learn to do by machinery much that has hitherto 
been done by hand labor. Original inventors are now our 
real benefactors. We must learn to use the tides, wind, 
waiter, air, light, electricity, and all the elements of nature 
to do our work; so come on with your inventions—we 
will get them patented for you at home and abroad. 
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PHRENOLOGY ON THE SmpEWALK.—It is quite 
amusing, the New York Daily Hra says, to watch the 
movements of different people who pause for a moment to 
see the phrenological casts and specimens that adorn the 
windows of our friends Fowler and Wells. As some 
straggler glances over the collection and sees the name 
and location of some particular “ bump,” we see them 
immediately after, feeling under their hats to see if they 
are blessed or cursed with the same “swellings.” We 
dare say there have been many amateur self-examinations 
resulted from this studying Phrenology from the sidewalk, 





Questions OF ‘‘GrNERAL EnTEREST’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try *o respond in the 


“next number.” Your “ Bust THoucuts” solicited. 





Herepirary Descenr.—F. J.T. 1. What will 
probably be the physical character and hereditary tenden- 
cies of children when both parents are of light complexion, 
hair, and eyes, both healthy, with the mental temperament 
slightly predominant in each? 

2. Is there any reasonable objection to such a union? 


Ans. 1. There would be a liability to the production of 
offspring possessing in excess the qualities most prominent 
in both parents. 2. We should not consider so great a 
similarity desirable in a matrimonial union. ‘“ Variety is 
the spice of life.” 

CoMBATIVENESS, ETC.—MERVEIL. 
I believe, three distinet divisions of Combativeness. 
not these manifest themselves differently in the nose ? 

Ans. See our articles on the nose in Journat for July 
and August, 1563. 

2. Was Combativeness well developed on the head of 
Catherine IL? From her profile I shou'd judge not. 

Ans. There was about an average development. 


8. Among historic personages there are some who are 
pre-eminently my favorites, and whenever I chance to 
read anything derogatory to any of them, I feel intense 
indignation toward the author of the criticism. Is this the 
sign of a contracted mind? 


Ans. You manifest some want of liberality, perhaps, in 
not examining candidly the criticism before allowing your 
indignation to rise, but we should call it the sign of pretty 
active Adhesiveness and Combativeness which allow no 
attack on your friends. 


4, Can you form an opinion of the purity of a person’s 
life simply from a portrait? It seems to me that some of 
the vexed questions of history regarding personal charac- 
ter might be settled by Phrenology. 


Ans, From a perfectly correct portrait we can tell. 


Tue War IN Heavin.—B. F.F. We find noth- 


ing objectionable in your article, but can not make room 
for it in our columns at present. 


1. There are, 
Do 


Nature anp Creation.—H. F. M. 1. Your 
first question is one of words merely, which it would not 
be at all profitable to discuss. 2. A man may be naturally 
ingenious. It is séill that is acquired by practice. 


‘Puysroanomicat Srieans.—J. C.B. We are pub- 
lishing a series of articles on Physiognomy in this JournaL 
and shall also issue a book on the subject, and must refer 
you to these. Wecan not afford sufficient space here to 
properly answer your questions. 


Toe Porar Brar.—J. C. T. In comparing 
light with dark haired animals, we must have regard to 
species. We can not, for instance, compare a black dog 
with a white bear. If you can show that a white horse, a 
white turkey, or a white African are as strong and hardy 

- as black ones, you will have at least found an exception to 
the rule we laid down that we have not yet discovered. 


Norririon.—J. M. W. Dr. Combe says that 
* flye or six pounds of substance are thrown out of the sys- 
tem daily by the ordinary channels of excretion.” Please 
ex})lain to us how this waste is repaired ; certainly not by 
eating alone. 


Ans, No; but by eating, drinking, and breathing. All 
waste must of course be repaired by the taking into the 
system, in some form, the necessary elements from the 
external world. We do this chiefly through the stom- 
ach, but to some extent through the lungs and the skin, 
Que great source of waste in the human system is the 
formation of carbonic acid, which is constantly being ex- 
pelled in our excretions and in the expired air. Carbonic 


acid is composed of carbon and oxygen. The former is 
\ ‘denved chiefly from our food, the latter from the air taken 
into the lungs and absorbed by the skin, 
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Dark Hatron a Lavy’sLip, ero.—C. M.T. 1. 
It is a sign of the motive temperament, and natural strength 
of body and character. She probably resembles her father 
or her maternal grandfather. 2. Electrical Psychology. $1. 


Tur Cerepettum, rrc.—D. A. K. 1. Of how 
many organs does the cerebellum consist? 

Ans. We locate it in but one phrenological organ, 
namely, Amativeness; but it is supposed that the cere- 
bellum has several organs in it, It doubtless has not a 
little to do in presiding over the functions of animal life, 
such as motion, the offices of digestion and secretion. 
There are organs in the base of the brain intimately related 
to the physical economy, which are at present beyond the 
reach of our knowledge and examination. 

2. Where is the organ of Pnoeumativeness located ? 

Ans. We do not recognize such an organ. One phre- 
nologist has claimed that there is such an organ, locating 
it cn the cheek below the eye, and claiming, we believe, 
that some portion of the base of the brain so acted on that 
part of the face as to give it fullness. This may be true. 
We have learned by observation and by magnetic expe- 
riments that a certain portion of the face has a strong rela- 
tion to the Jungs. And the breathing power can be satis- 
factorily ascertained by an observation of that part of the 
face. 

8. Is not Agreeableness sometimes called Sociality ? 

Ans. Not by us. Others may call it so, but we do not 
know by what rule of propriety. 


4. Why is it that a person in turning around rapidly 
becomes giddy and siek? 


Ans. We have supposed it had some tendency to throw 
the blood unduly to the brain. And those who are unac- 
customed to that process doubtless have this effect pro- 
duced upon them. There are those, however, who 
practice it extensively—dancers and others, who seem to 
suffer nothing from it. By practice, nature may be led to 
adapt itself to that condition, but we think it an unnatural 
and foolish habit. 


To Maxkz tar OrGAns Grow.—A. inquires if 
the application of electricity through a magnetic machine 
would not cause the organs te grow. In reply to which 
we beg to state we “‘ guess” not, Hasty pudding and oat- 
meal porridge would prove to be much more nutritive. 
Electricity is usefel in its way, but we should not apply it 
for this purpose, “pudding and milk” being far more 
useful. 


Accountapinity.—A. H. T. If a child is born 
with an undne proportion of Combativeness, or Secretive- 
ness, or Amativeness, is he accountable for the acts toe 
may impel him to perform in later life ? ’ 


Ans. Most certainly, But the parents may be at fault for 
giving an undue degree of the propensities to their chil- 
dren; or, rather, for not giving them enough of the 
superior, with which to regulate and direct the propensi- 
ties. We grant that it is more diffleult fur one to restrain 
his appetite than for another. But it does not follow that 
one may indulge his appetite according to its cravings, 
any more than that we may take another’s property 
because we covet it. 

Children are supposed to “take after” their parents, 
both by inheritance and by example, while growing up; 
but when they arrive at years of discretion they are held 
accountable no less to the moral than to the civil law. 
Phrenology sustains all the material and spiritual require- 
ments of tue highest civilization and Christianity. 


Frat Hpaps.—A. R. Pressing the head, as in 
the case of Flat-Headed Indians, does not destroy the 
brain, but simply displaces it or alters its shape. This 
neither adds to nor diminishes its quanti y npr affects is 
quality. Nor does it make the brain any less the organ of 
the mind. An expert phrenologist would discover at a 
glance that a “flat head” was made so by art and not by 
nature, and he would describe it accordingly. 


PHonocrapHy.—-P. B. 8. Can a person learn 
phonography without a teacher, aud if so what are the 
proper books witn which to commence? 


Ans. Yes. Several of our most expert reporters have 
studied the system from books alone, but it would be much 
better to have the aid ofa 1cacher, not necessarily an oral 
instructor, but it may be attained by correspondence. 
Send a stamp for our catalogue of phonographie works, 
with prices, in which those best suited to your needs are 
indicated, . 
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Wironmnc.—-F.C.H. Ihave heard a great deal 
about witchcraft, and that astrologists and fortune-tellers 
often make use of it. When a person gets his fortune 
told about his or her lover, so that when a girl has a 
lover and he dqn’t love her much, can the girl then gain 
his love by witching, and can any person who understands 
witching (if there be any such thing as witching) make 
another pernon sick, or bring him into misfortunes if they 
choose 


Ans. We “reckon” not. 


Tue Guur Stream—Spirairvanism.—P. 1. 
Can you give your readers any information in regard to 
the cause 0; the Gulf-Stream ? 

2. There is a physician in Troy, Maine, who pretends to 
doctor through the agency of an Indian spirit. Reliable 
persons who have visited him have informed me that 
when heis in a trance, he will not only give a minute de- 
scri_tion of the diseases and feelings of persons in his pres- 
ence, but if requested will describe as particularly the 
case of persons ata distance, whom he has never before 
heard of. Do you believe that departed spirits return to 
earth. If not, how can such things be accounted for ? 


Ans. 1, The Gulf-Stream is believed to be caused by the 
accumulation of water on the eastern coast of America, 
between the tropics, by the trade winds which continually 
blow there. 

Ans. 2. A question involving the whole subject of mod- 
ern spiritualism and the state of departed spirits generally 
can not be properiy answered here. We may at some fu- 
ture time give our views on the subject. The fact of 
clairvoyance, which no well-informed person can call in 
question, may explain, it seems to us, such cases as the 
one you mention, but such “ doctors” are not always to be 
trusted. Many of them are charlatans. 


LaneuaGce.—B. F, F. Please define the phre- 
nological meaning of Language ? 

Ans. The faculty of Language is defined in the ‘t Zdlus- 
trated Self-Instructor” to be ‘* the expression of all men- 
tal operations by words, writtten or spoken, by gestures, 
looks, or actions ; the communicating faculty and instinct 
in general. Adapted to man’s requisition for holding com- 
munication with man.” 

It means facility and correctness of expression ; the 
power to communicate ideas and emotions by words 
written orspoken. It is modified by various other facul- 
ties; with great reason and caution, it is guarded and slow 5 
with social feclings and imagination strong with large 
perceptives, one may be garrulous; with memory poor, will 
repeat and hesitate, ete. 


Laneuace.—A. Is the fact of a man loving 
any particular profession any proof that his organization 
is such as to insure success if diligently pursued ? 

For instance—A. has a passionate desire to engage in a 
profession tha principal duties of which would be public 
speaking—Language being only ordinary—would you ad- 
vise him to take such a course? 

Ans,—Yes, and by practice the organ would grow, and 
become sufliciently developed, in time, to insure success. 
But the best time to begin to cultivate Language is in early 


childhood, 


SeLr-Estrem—R. G. How can Self-Esteem be 
cultivated ? 


‘Ans.—This organ, like every other, can be cultivated 
only by use. In our work styled “ Self-Culture,” full direc- 
tions are given for cultivating and for restraining all the 
passions and emotions; and in our other work entitled 
“Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” all the faculties 
of intellect are treated in a similar manner, Each by 
mail, $1 10, These two works, with another called 
“Physiology Animal and Mental,” are embodied in one 
work entitled “* Education Complete,” and covers all the 
functions of the body and all the powers of the mind, 
giving instructions how to improve them. Price by mail, 


$3. “ The IIustrated Self-Instructor,” which we use as a 
chart, also contains directions for increasing weak organs, 
and restraining and guiding strong ones. Price by mail, 
75 cents, 


Suprreiuous Ham.—H. C. Is there any means 
for the safe and permanent removal of “superfluous hair” 
which you can recommend F 


Ans.—No. 
Tuicknass or Tun Sxutt.—S. R. If all the 
organs were equally active, the skull \ ould maintain its 
normal thickness. But if one organ or several in differ- 
ent parts of the head are brought into undue activity, the 
skull will be thinner over those organs, In such cases, 


however, there is generally a sharpness of outline and a 
peculiar elevation of such organs which the expert phre- 
nologist recognizes; and not unfrequently an extra 
warmth will be detected in those organs. 
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“Taxine Tunas.’’—R. B. P. Ifa person have 
ah organ inclining him to take that which is not his own, 
can he overcome it and be honest? 

‘Ans. Yes. It isa common thing for children to desire 
to possess whatever they can lay their hands on; and 
until taught by training and education to the contrary, 
they do not naturally regard the rights of others. But if 
taken in time, when yet quite young, the desire may be so 
controlled and regulated as to resist all temptations to 
take that which does not belong to them. 


Gray Eyrs.—V. F. G. If you will read our 
article on the color of the eyes again, and more carefully, 
you will see that we do not call gray-eyed persons cold- 
hearted, but simply say that another writer has called 
them so. Glad you think the subject interesting. Shall 
perhaps say more about it by-and-by. 


Smart vs. Large Men.—Hoopuitn. We have 
no statistics from which any positive conclusion can be 
drawn in reference to the average stature of distinguished 
men; but we think a majority of those who have “ attained 
honor.and distinction” in the world have been above 
rather than below the average stature of their race or na- 
tion: Size, other things being equal, is the measure of 
power, and this applies to man as a whole as well as to 
the brain; but small men are often more finely organized 
than large ones, and possess relatively more power. The 
exact average stature of the American man has never 
been ascertained. It could only be done by means of 
carefully collected statistics, which we at present lack. It 
is supposed to be about five feet six inches. 


Norra Western Passacu.—k. W. B. H. In 
1850 the English ships Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, and 
the Investigator, Commander McClure, were sent to enter 
Behring’s Straits and proceed eastwardly as far as possi- 
ble. They reached with their ships within sixty miles of 
the western terminus of Barrow’s Straits, where, being 
completely shut in by the ice, they could go no farther. 
Here they remained three long years, until they were 
rescued by the expedition under Sir Edward Belcher, 
which set out in April, 1852, and entered the Aretic Ocean 
through Baffin’s ‘Bay. They abandoned their ships and 
returned to England; and are thus the first and only ship’s 
company thathave entered Behring’s Straits and returned 
by Baffin’s Bay, no ship ever having done it. The fact of 
the complete separation by water of the American conti- 
nent from any other land is thus conclusively proved, 
although no yessels have ever made the passage. 


Memory of Namis._J. F. H. 1. Is there a 
distinct organ for the memory of proper names? 
Ans.—We think not. 


2. Is it aways true that a person with evenly balanced 
temperament and an even head will possess an even 
character, or would net the organs of such a person act 
by turns, and therefore make a very uneven character, 
especially if Secretiveness be weaker ? 


Ans. Of course there would not be a sameness or dead 
level of m:nifestation, because circumstances would call 
out one class of faculiies or feelings, but with a good 
balance of the other orgns there would be no great excess. 
The point you make about a deficiency of Secretiveness 
answers itself. Uneven, rough heais produce eccentricity 
of character, because such heads have very strong and 
weak points. 

Tur Braiy,—A. B. Being puzzled how you 
account for the brain being civided into particular organs, I 
sead you the folowing extracts from Ho ker’s Physiology : 
“There is no apparent arrangement of the external parts 
of the brain which would give countenanee to the idea of 
the phrenologist, in relation to a div-sion into particular 
organs.” , 

“The convoliions, so far from presenting any well- 
defined arrangemeut, are exceedingly irregular.” 


Ans. The object of the convolutions is the packing of a 
large nervous surface in a small space, and a slight varia- 
tion of the packing of the folds does not interfere with the 
functions. Toe convolutions are as nearly alike on the 
two sides as are the blood-vessels or nerves in the two 
sides of the man, in the arms for i:stance. 

It is complained by anti-phrenologists that there are no 
lines of demarkation in the brain, no partitions to designate 
how far each organ ext nds. The same argument holds 
good against the differeut parts of the spinal cord, and in 
the nerves of motion and sensation. 

The nerves of motion aud > sensution as given off from 
the spine and sent to the arms, are packed in one common 
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sheath, and no surgeon’s eye, no microscope, has been 
able to distinguish where the motive and sensation parts 
join, but dissection has verified that one half is appropriated 
to one function and the other half to the other function; 
so far therefore as the argument is concerned, you may 
as well fight against the whole economy of organization as 
against that of the brain. If you will read what has been 
written on the brain by Spurzheim, you will find that the 
founders of Phrenology were quite as well posted in regard 
to the general and special anatomy of that previous 
enigma of physiologists, the brain, as the best of their 
cotemporaries, and, we may add, successors, in the 
medical world. 

FRACTURE oF THE SkuLL, eTC. F. A. M.—If 
the brain be divided into a number of organs, all acting 
independent of each other, why does the whole brain get 


confused by a sudden shock of tbe head, or when only one 
or two organs are involved by a fracture of the skull ? 


Ans.—A sudden shock of the head might affect all parts 
of the brain equally though not necessarily. A fracture 
of the skull or an injury of the brain in the region of one 
or two organs do not always affect the whole mind. 
The cases perhaps are much more numerous in which 
such injuries, if not very serious, do not affect the action 
of the whole mind than where they do, but in the latter 
cases it may well be accounted for by the fact that the 
different parts of the brain are so intimately related to 
each other in structure and position that one part would 
be likely to sympathize with all. Similar, indeed, is the 
fact of a feverish condition of the whole body induced 
when only the foot or the hand may be wounded. No one 
in such a case would deny the difference between the 
functions of the hand, the head, or the heart, because they 
all sympathized with a wounded foot. 


2. When an organ of the brain is injured, why can the 
person use it as well as before? 


Ans.—He can not. This is true of the whole brain, and 
it is true of all its parts, and of all parts of all organic 
bodies, human or animal. 


8. What proof is there that the brain is divided into or- 
gans, according to the phrenological system ? 


Ans.— Observation and experiment for seventy-five 
years by some of the most faithful and critical observers 
of heads in health and disease. By following the phreno- 
logical system, one can examine ten men in a dark room, 
and those who are acquainted with them will instantly 
know each from the others by the descriptions, We have 
here no room to give the history of the discovery of all the 
organs, but the books set that history forth. ° 


Corsets. T. L—The poor benighted beings 
who adyocate corsets and tight lacing in these days of 
physiological knowledge, and even call in question the 
wisdom of the Creator in making woman in the form we 
find her naturally inclined to grow, would hardly be 
reached by anything we might write on the subject. 
Those who accept the dictum of fashion as a “ higher 
law” than the teachings of Nature, must obey the former 
at their own cost, but no sensible, well-informed man will 
marry one of these artificia!, wasp-like women while there 
are any of Nature’s make to be had. 


OpHTHALMIA—StTyeEs.—P. E. B. It is not easy 
to prescribe for your case without knowing all the par- 
ticulars. The styes though very troublesome are not 
dangerous. They indicate the presence in the system of 
morbid matte’s which nature is striving to cast out. If 
you can get the little boils to come out somewhere else— 
on the end of the nose for instance !—they might be less 
troublesome. We must, of course, as you anticipate, urge 
attention to the general health, The disease must have 
been general before it became local. In treating it, the ob- 
ject should be to draw the morbid matters away from the 
eye. Useno cold water about the eye or face. Wash the 
face with warm or tepid water. For the inflammation try a 
small compress of soft linen wet in warm water and worn at 
night, occasionally, but not constantly. If this does not 
have an immediate good effect discontinue it. A poultice 
of rotten apple will sometimes remove the inflammation 
when nothing else will, Apply cold water, with smart 
friction, to the back of the head and neck every night and 
morning. Take general bathg sufficiently often tu keep 


. the skin in a good condition, and avoid all heating and 


stimulating articles of food and drink, jncluding flesh- 
meat, tea and coffee, spices, ete. This last condition is 
essential. You must adhere for a tiose to a farinaceous 
and fruit diet. ¥ 














Hiterary Notices. 


[All works noticed in Tum PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) _ 








CounseL AND Comrort SPOKEN FRom A Putrir. By 
the author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864, [Price, $1 50.] _ 
The writings of “The Country Parson” are too well 

known and appreciated to need our commendation; but 
we can not refrain from saying of this volume that there 
are few works of its class that are at once so truly and 
fervently religious in spirit and in expression, and ai the 
same time so iree from sectarian cant and mere commons 
place sermonizing. It is “ Counsel and Comfort” earnestly 
uttered, and made ail the more welcome by the charms of 
an attractive style. The typography of the book is beau- 
tiful, like that of all Messr-. Ticknor & Fields’ publications- 


THE SocraB.e; or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements, containing Acting Proverbs; Dramatic 
Charades; Drawiig Room. Pantomimes; Tableaux; 
Parlor Games; Parlor Mavic; Puzzles, etc. New York: 
Dick & Fiizgerald. [Price, $1 25.] 

A book in which the young folks will find much to 
amuse them, and help to furnish entertainment for their 
friends on rainy days and winter evenings. Its tille 
describes it sufficiently. 





THACKERAY THE Humortsr anp Man or Lerrers. 
By Theodore Taylor. New York: D. Appleton & Co: 
1864, [Price, $1 25.] ‘ 
A well-written sketch of the life and literary labors of 

Mr. Thackeray, with a selection from his characteristic © 

speeches, here for the first time gathered together. It is 

handsomely iliustrated and published in excellent style. 


EpvucaTion In CaLirornta.—We have received a 
“ Report Relative to Establishing a State University” in 
California. It is an able document and takes the right 
grounds. The Empire State of the Pacific should have a 


university of the very highest character, as befits her 
proud position and boundless resources, Her yellow 
metal is a fine thing, but education is of far more value to 
her children than the gold of her mountains. 


Tae Norruern Monraty is the name of a new . 
magazine published at Portland, Me., by Bailey & Noyes, © 
at $2.a year, single copies 20 cents, The first number, - 


which is before us, does credit to our “ down-east” friends, — 
and compares favorably with other publicaiions of its 
class, The lcading paper entilled “* Masqueradiny,” is by 
John Neal. There is a valuable article on * Vital Statise 
tics,” from which we shall try to find room for some 
extracts in a future number. We wish the new comer 
much success. : i tia 
———— $e 


In Canapa, our publications may be. 
obtained of Mr. Longman, Mechanics’ Institute, and of — 
Mr. Shewan, Toronto. In Montreal, of Dawson Brothers. 


In New Orleans, Mr. George Ellis, P. 0. News Agent. 
In Cbicago, Mr. J. W. Walsh. In Pittsburg, Messrs. 
John P. Hunt and Henry Miner. In Springfleid, Ill, Mr. 
Mackenzie. In Indianapolis, Messrs. Bowen, Stewart & 
Co. In San Francisco,.Messrs. H. H. Bancroft & Co. and 
Mr, A. Roman. London, Mr. William Tweedie, 887 Strand. 
In Glasgow, Dr. A. Hunter. In Kingston, Jamaica, James 
Gall & Co. In Sidney, New South Wales, Mr. William R. 
Golding, and by booksellers generally, : 


CanvassErSs WantTep.— We want 
twenty-flve or thirty agents to sell by subscription a popular 
book, To men of experience, who will give their whole 


attention to this work and thoroughly canvass the territory 
they undertake, we will offer liberal invucements. Per- 
sonal applications preferred. 

FowLer AnD WxELL8, New York. 


or i oe 


Mississppr Vatuey Sanrrary Farr.—This Fair 
will be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, the 
17th day of May, to continue two or more weeks. Its 


object is to raise a sufficient fand for the sanitary uses of 
the armies in the Mississippi Valley, and for relief of their 
sick and wounded, under the general direction of the 
Western Santary Commission, whose hesdquarters are at 
St. Louis. This Commission acts by direct authority from 
the Secretary of War, and enjoys all the rights and 
privileges which can properly be extended to such an 
organization, It is under the regulation of the Medical 
Department, and in connection with it; and, by special 
orders of Lieut.-General U. 8. Grant, and of Assistant 
Surgeon-General, Colonel R, O. Wood, it is recognized 
throughout the Westera Department on equal terms with 
the United States Sanitary Commission, whose head- 
quarters arg at Washington. 

Gontributions are solicited from all parts of the Union, 
and should be liberally forwarded, as the brave soldiers of 
all parts of the country will be benefited by the proceeds. 
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Adbertisements. 
To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 


only. Price 25 cents a‘line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th of the month. 


YDROPATHIO INSTITOTE, 
15 Laight Sreet, New York. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Principal Physician. 
H. P. BURDICK, M.D., | Assistant 
MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D., Phys. 
__R. T. TRALL & Co, Proprietors. 

This Hygienic Institution continues as 
heretofore under the immediatv supervision 
of Dr. Trall. : 

Terms for Board and Treatment $9, or up- 
ward, per week, according to Rooms. En 
trance Fee $5. Boarders are received at 
6 per week, or upward. A'l business let- 
ters should be addressed to R. T. TRALL 
& Co. Those designed for Dr. Trall alone 
should be addre:sed R. T. TRALL. tf. 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklya, L. I. 


\HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement.Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


UMAN SKELETONS; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CHARTS, MAN- 
IKINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers, Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 3:9 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


RENCH FLANNEL ARMY AND 

TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
per dozen. 

ES Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 278 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Three-ply Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T. McLAUGHLIN, Agent. 
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READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 
great study with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The different recipes have been given 
through the Hydropathic Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Million, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, ete., and again in the March number of 
the Herald of Health. The bread there 
described as “‘ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
sitions. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency ef ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” 

“Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 
essential requisite—the size of the pans in 
which it is baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, aud filled evenly 
full, if the batter is of the right consistency, 
and the oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and be almost as light and porous as sponge 

“cake.” 

We used separate pans for some time, but 
found tnem very inconvenient. We have 
them now formed and wired together as 
represented in the cut above, and find them 
a@ very great improvement. 4 
* To supply the continued demand for them 
by almost every person who eats the bread, 
we have had heavy iron moulds cast to 
form them, and can supply them at the rate 
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of #1 per dozen squares. Address, 
R. T. TRALL & CO., N. Y. 





HE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, A 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE BREEDING, 
MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES OF 
SHEEP, 


By Hon. Henry 8. Ranpatt, LL.D., 


Author of “Sheep Husbandry in the South,” 
“Pine-Wool Sheep Husbandry,” 
* etc., ete. 


PusuisHED By D. D. T. Moor, RocHEstEr, 
New Yor. 


Tus work, first published last fall, has 
already reached its Fifteenth Edition, and 
the demand has thus far been extraordinary. 
A new and revised edition is now ready, 
and others will follow in such rapid succes- 
sion that all orders can hereafter be filled 
promptly. No volume on any branch of 
Agriculture or Husbandry ever had so rapid 
a sale or gave such universal satisfaction. 
The work isa timely one, and unquestiona- 
bly the best and most complete Treatise on 
Sheep Husbandry ever published in Amer- 
zea. It is cordially welcomed and highly 
approved by both Press and People. Wit- 
ness the following extracts from a few of the 
numerous Reviews and Letters the work 
has elicited: 

From the New England Farmer, Boston. 


“The Practical Shepherd” is a work that 
has long been needed by our people. It 
should be in the hand and head of every 
person owning sheep. 


From the Journal of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, 

“The Practical Shepherd” is a most com- 
plete work on Sheep Husbandry for the 
practical wool grower, and gives all the im- 
portant matter required for the management 
of sheep, as well as a description of the va- 
rious breeds adapted to our country. This 
work meets the wants of the wool growers. 


From J. H. Klippart, Secretary Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture . 

I shall with great pleasure recommend 
“The Practical Shepherd” as being the 
great American work, if not really the best 
pons in the English language on the sub- 
ject. # 


| From Hon. I. Newton, Commissioner of 


Agriculture. 

I beg to thank you for the very interesting 
work, “The Practical Shepherd.” It was 
much needed, and fully supplies the waite 
of the farmer. 

From the New York Tribune, 

In this volume the author has exhausted 
the subject, and given all that is necessary 
for any farmer to know about selecting, 
breeding,and general management of sheep, 
in health or sickness. We heartily com- 
mend this work to all who wish for a sound 
and thorough treatise on sheep husbandry. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
The name of the author, Hon. H. 8. 
Randall, is a guarantee of iis completeness 
aad reliability. 


From the Prairie Farmer. 

The illustrations of sheep are by the best 
artists of New York, and well done. The 
letter press and paper are all that-could he 
desired in a work of this description. It 
will undoubtedly meet with the large sale 
its merits demand. 


From Col. B. P, Johnson, Secretary New 
York State Agricultural Society. 
It is the best practical Sheep Book, I 
think, ever published, and does great credit 
to Dr. Randall. 


From C..L. Flint, Secretary Mass. Board 
of Agriculture, 

I have devoted all my leisure moments to 
a perusal of the work, snd congratulate 
author and publisher on what appears to 
me to be a complete success. 


From Hon. T. C. Peters, former Editor of | 


The Wool Grower. 

The book is all that any one could ask on 
the subject. Itis the best of its kind, and 
superior to the heretofore standard Youatr. 
You have fully vindicat-d your fastidious 
taste in the style the volume is issued. 
From A, B. Allen, former Editor American 

Agricultwrist. 

It strikes me as much the best work yet 
published for the American breeder; and 1s 
unquestionably thorough, honest, and im- 
partial. Moreover, it is well got up, and a 
credit to the publisher, especially in its cuts. 
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From the Ohio Farmer. 


The reputation of the author—who ranks 
as the authority in this country upon all that 
pertains to the breeding and management 
of sheep— will induce a large and continued 
demand for “* The Practical Shepherd.” 


From the Cunadian Agriculturist. 


As Sheep Husbandry is daily acquiring 
More importance n Canada, we can safely 
recommend to our farmers ‘ The Practical 
Shepherd,” as the most comprehensive and 
valuable treutise on this subject that has yet 
emanated from the American press. Every 
farmer havimg a flock of sheep, of whatever 
breed and however small, would do well to 
prijcure a copy. 


From the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr. RANDALL has made the very best book 
extant on American Sheep Husbandry. 


From the Country Gentleman and Culti- 
vator. 


As a whole, this book is unquestionably 
in advance of anything of the kind now 
before the public. 


From the New York Observer. 

The author has brought together in this 
volume a rich fund of information on the 
round of topics connected with the subject. 
Old flock-masters will find much in it not 
found in any former work, arising from 
new systems of treatment and from an im- 
proved character and new varieties of 
American sheep. 


From Prof. C. Dewey, D.D., LL.D. 

The work seems to be as nearly a com- 
plete treatise as is to be expected, It is 
concise, and yet fall; and the conciseness 
of its neat style renders its fullness admi- 
rable. It doe; not tire one in the reading 
of it. Its detuils are lucid and yet thorough- 
ly practical. 


From 8. Thorne, the eminent Stock Breeder, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

“The Practical Shepherd” much more 
than equals my expectations, and is decid- 
edly the best work of its kind I have ever 
seen of either European or Americar publi- 
cation. It deserves so fully its name that it 
must meet with a very heavy call from all 
who own even a score or two of sheep. 


From J. P. Reynolds, Secretary Illinois 
State Agricultural Society. 

LI have little doubt the work will meet 
fully the wants of those engaged in Sheep 
Husbandry. It has been looked for with 
much interest, and seems, from the not very 
careful examination I have given it, to be 
what the author designed to make—an im- 
partial and useful book. 

From the Scientific American, New York. 

It is vastly important that those who raise 
sheep should obtaim all the information pos- 
sible how best to manage their flocks, and 
we unbesitatingly recommend “The Prac- 
tieal Shepherd” as the most interesting and 
reliable work on the subject extant. 

(= Tue Practica, SHEepPHeErD. is sold 
only by Agents and the Publisher. It com- 
prises 454 large duodecimo pages, and is 
printed, illustrated, and bound in superior 
style. Price, $1 50. Those not supplied by 
Ageats can receive copies by mail, post- 
paid, on forwarding the price to 

D. D. T. MOORE, 
Editor Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y. 


FLAX AND HEMP CULTURE.—Just 
published, the Sixth Evition of ‘*A Manual 
of Flax Culture and Manufacture, embracing 
full directions for Preparing the Ground, 
Sowing, Harvesting, etc., etc. Also, an 
Es:ay by a Western man, on Hemp and 
Fiax in the West; Modes of Oulture, Prepa- 
ration for Market, etc., with Botanical De- 
scriptions and Ilstrations.” 

This work, first published last season, is 
in bandsome style, pamphlet form. Price 
only 25 cents—for which a copy will be sent 
to any point reached by the United States or 
Canada mails. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER.— 
The second quarter of Vol. XV. of this valu- 
able and immensely popular Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Literary and Family Weekly 
commences April 2—a good time to sub- 
scribe. The Rurauis known and admired 
in all sections (outside of Rebeldom) from 
Maine to Minnesota and Canada to Cali- 
forn'a. It comprises over a dozen distinct 
departments, iucluding Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Sheep Husbandry, Domestic Econ- 
omy, Literature, News, cte., etc., and eme 
ploys the best talent, Among ils Editors 
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and Contributors are Hon. H. 8, Randall, 
author of “The Practical Shepherd,” ete., 
who conducts the department devoted to 
Sheep’ Husbandry, and P. Barry, Esq., 
auhor of “Tbe Frait Garden,” and former 
editor ot The Horticulturist, who ably treats 
upon Horticultural affairs. Indeed, as the 
NV. £. Farmer said years ago), Tun Ruran 
is like a honey-comb, having sweets in 
every cell. Taste and see. Terms, only $2 
a year—less to clubs. Two specimen num- 
bers sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents. 
Address DADs. RE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TIMELY BOOK! 
A USEFUL BOOK! 
HUNT'S GAZETTER 
Of the Border and Southern States. 

A hand book for the use of soldiers, and 
reference book for everybody, with full 
anibentic descriptions of al! the cities, towns, 
villages, mountains, rivers, efc. All the 
railroad and turnpike rontes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, ete., with a fine Jarge steel plate map. 
272 pages. Price 50 cents; in cloth binding, 
75"cents; in leather, with tuck for pocket 
use, $1 

From the American Literary Gazette — 
A yaluable aid to the better understandmg 
of the movements of our armies in the South. 

From the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch.—This little book is a portable vade 
mecum, Which will be of vast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. It contains a great 
amount of topographical and statistical in- 
formation,’ with routes of roads, railroad 
maps, ete. As a book of reference it will 
be of daily use during the present year. 

From the Washington Chronicle.—One 
of the best hand books we have ever pe- 
rused. No officer or soldier of the army 
should omit procuring a copy. 

From the Pittsburg Gazette. — This vo- 
lame in a traveler’s pocket or valise, or ina 
soldier’s knapsack, during the approaching 
campaign in the Soutbern States, would 
prove itself a very welcome and agreeable 
companion. 

Sold by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


sutlers, 
JOHN P. HUNT, Publisher, 
59 Fiftn Street, Masonic Hall. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
New York—American News Co., 121 
Nassau Street. 
Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches - 
nut Street. 
Baltimore~Henry Taylor & Co., Sun 
Iron Building. 
St. Louis—Jos. Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
Street. 
HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR 
MILLION. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly the Warrer-Cure JouRNAL, 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Life. 


In it 

THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is t» give to the 
pablic a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the masses. 
THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 

HAVE IT. 





A 
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Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as are of vital interest to all, and enable 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of socieiy. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 


From no other Jourral can so much 
valuable information be derived relating to 
heal h and the treatment of disease. Re- 
ports are furnished for its pages of interest- 
mg cases of medication and treatment, which 
are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of interest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health and 
disease. 

A new volume commenced January 1st, 
1864, Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
All the back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 


lied. 
. TERMS: $1 50 per year in advance; 
four copies, $5; ten or more copies, $1 each. 
Each single subscriber for 1864 is entitled to 
a steel engraving of Dr. TRALL. 

Address R. ‘Tl. TRALL. & CO., 
8t No. 15 Laight 8t., New York. 
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EW MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 
FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautiful and touching Song, in B Flat: 


When old friends were here, 
In days that are flown, 
How fond were the bands 
Which oft clasped my own ! 
The pathways of life 
Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
And voices were near 
With tones warm and true. 

“SHE WAS ALL THE WORLD TO 
M&.—This is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
E Flat. 

The above are the last two songs of the 
late Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents 
cach, mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, 

Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





Tur OCrara Microscope. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agricultural Fair It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,00 
times, and is so simple thata 
child can use it. It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or witb 
six beantiful mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 onjects, $5. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Brosdway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE. 
HOW TO WRITE, 
HOW TO TALK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Boox ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion ean be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


pea MELODEONS, HARMONI- 
ums, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools aud Covers, Sheet Music, 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Musical Instruments at wholesale 
and retat!. Second-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons at great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons tv let, and rent allowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the 
same. Pianos tuned and repaired. Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianas, 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
tf 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES. 

















ly interest with all the boys and girls, 


and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children, 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
Cull and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York. 
6 i. NEW YORK MONTHLY, Kare 
J. Boyp Editor and Publisher, is a racy 


and handsome paper, at one dollar a year, 
in advance, Subseribe for jt, © * 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


AWARDED 
ATTHESTATEFAIRSOF \ 


MICHIGAN, 


\OWA. wa 
ANDIANA. G2 | 


CELEBRATED 





HOLILS DILSV1G9 


SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA, 
OHIO, KENTUOKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1868. 


SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES, 
THE 









Nea DC [DIDS eee) Never fail to satisfy those who 
Fee BER ts Bol yustaeaine bases Ay give them a thorough trial, and 
2 eB) LOCK ay | SB Ga, Way wherever introduced are rapidly su- 





perseding all others. 
Aten TOL ee co two es be a 
. . stroight needle and shuttle, making 
Shuttle Sewing Machines the Loox Srrron, which is alike on 
both sides, and for economy, durability, elastict'y, and beauty 1s the on’y stitch worthy 
of use.. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “thing of life,” the needle 
throwing cut its loop, and then standing stéi/ until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and stony. They are capable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making jive stitches 1o every 
reyolutiou of the balanee wheel, aspeed wnequaled by any other shuttle machine in use. 
For these reasons the ‘* Wren” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, Pownr, 
DuraBitity, Ease 04 MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of its operation. 


EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED, 


All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, ete., in the country, wil receive prompt attention. 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work, 

AGENTS WANTED in eyery locality. 


P, O.—Box 2,41. Address 506 Broapwar, New Yorx. 





Foxsoro’, Mass., January Tth, 1862. 
Gents: Ihave run the Weep Sewine Macutnz for eight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machioes ia the market. I have made it my study for some years to ascertain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and length of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. WH. L, Swuer, 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE CHEAP, 
AT 
NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 
V1 WILLIAM STREET, NEW 
D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLI“’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


YORK. 





OUTSIDE. ———_——— INSIDE.- 
Height. Width. Depth. Height. Width. Depth. 
24 Laat eau 2% Vim. aie Bh ceene LORS deed 
24 saB Reig A 18d To... Lee ea ae 
Soscmntape Be ee Bs mae Dao aicion aamieeal 
Der eee asta De OR Oe si etc: ABs, «canal anieis 13.. 
Agi ein Ro 7 a?” ee 4 ie eee: 1S 
aportantic rks DE AOL ajaia,cicvare «Ct letateisiO ce MAES eS 0:5 








AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO., 


PuHRENOLOGY Proven, In- 15 Laight Street, New York, keep 


LUSTRATED, anp Appiiep. We regard 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 














this work as not only the most important of 
any which has before been written on the 
science, but as indispensably necessary to 
the student who wighes to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of Phrenological Science. 
Price $1 40. Fow.Ler anp WELLS. 





HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy ae be had of 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





constantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 
Grabam flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or parebed corn or rusk. 


“MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness, 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
Fow.er AND WELLS, 
No, 889 Broadway, New York. 

















REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


ES 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 


Tus machine is constructed on entirely 
pew principles of mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hav~ 
ing been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following are the principsl objections 
urged against Sewing Machines: 

1. Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2. Liability to get out of order. 

8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repairing. 

4. Incapacity to sew every description of 
material. 


5. Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEM?T PRON done THESE OBJEC- 
ONS. 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
ing on every deser:ption of material, from 
Leather to the fieest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the cvarsest — 
to the finest number. 

Having neither Cam nor Cog Wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it rans as smooth 
as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISHLESS MA- 
CHINE! . 


It requires fifty per cent. less power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its seng h and wonderful simplicity o 
constructi(n render it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is guaranteed by the 

ompany to give entire satisfaction. : 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior — 
article, to call and examine this Unrivaled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol cit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
” DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 


Religious and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 


No, 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer,. 
Feller, Guage, Braider, and Co’der, com- 


plete me 2. See oo sldlele elbhene <ieeies siaie. $5) 
No. 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 
sion, Table 2.4. oci-ux Janice ae adt ae $65 
No. 8. Large Manufacturing, with Exten- 
stom Tableis..ccamatreetcins eee eee oe $15 
No. 3. Large Manufaeturivg, for Leather, 
with Rolling Foot and Oil Cup.......... $85 


One-half hour's instruction is sufficeent 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire satisfaction ! 


AGENTS WANTED for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
estabtished. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given. , 

Terms, invariably Casu on delivery. 

T. J. McARTAUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 


ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 
For the use of Merchents, Drugeists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS ©O., 31 Park Row, New 
York. Circular sent free. Specimen sheets” 


of Type, Cuts, etc., six cents. 
<3 




















EVEN REASONS WHY TUE 
S SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


should be taken regularly by every mechan= 
ic, manufacturer, inventor, and artisan t 


1, It is a publication devoted especially 
to their several interests, Every number 
contains siwécen pages of useful matter, per- 
taining to novel mechanism, new inventions 
and diseoveries—themes interesting and 
useful to all persons engaged in, or in any 
way connected with, mechanical or manu- 
facturing pursuits. . 

2. Itis a cheap publication—furnished so 
low, in fact, that no mechanie, manufacturer, 
or inventor can plead inability to spare from 
his earnings of business the small sum 
charged for 2 year’s subscription. 

8. It is printed on the finest quality of pa- 
per, in a convenient form for binding; and 
every number is embellished with original 
engravings of new machinery and other in- 
yentions, all of which are prepared express- 
ly for this publication. Eis 4 ; 

4. No other paper or periodical pablished 
in this country conta‘ns a weekly official list 
of all the Patents and Claims issued from 
the United States Patent Office; hence the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable 
to every mechanic, manufacturer, or in- 
ventor who is desirous of keeping himself 
advised as to what new machines or other 
novelties have been most recently patented. 

5. In subscribing for the SCIPNTIFIO 
AMERICAN the reader receives the latest 
foreign as well as home intelligence, per- 
taining to the industrial pursuits of man- 
kind. Allthe best scientific and mechanical 
perioaicals published in Eogland, France, 
and Germany are received at the office of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, and thus 
afford the publishers facilities for presenting 
the very latest news relating to science and 
mechanics in the Old World. 

6. In their next volume, which will com- 
mence on January 2, 1+61, the publishers of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN promise to 
present, as during preceding years, all the 
latest improvements in STEAM ENGINEERING, 
War VessELs, ORDNANCE—Military and 
naval—Fier-Arms, Mronanics’ Toots, 
Manuracturinc Macutnery, Farm ImMpir- 
MeNTS, WOOD-worKINe MACHINERY, WATER- 
Wueets, Pumps and other bydraulic appa- 
ratus, Hovusenxotp Uvrrnstts, ELEctRio, 
Onemican. and Marnematicat Insrrv- 
MENTS, Friyryn¢ Maonitnzs, acd other 
Curious INVENTIONS, besides all the varied 
articles designed to lighten the Jabor of 
mankind, not only inthe Sbop and Ware- 
house, but in every place where the indus- 

ries of life are pursued. 

7. Sabscribers who preserve their num- 
bers for binding have, at the end of every 
year, two handsome volumes of 416 pages 
each, containing several hundred engray- 
ings; the whole being worth, as @ work of 
refeven e, many times the price of subscrip- 
tion, which is only $8 per annum, $1.50 each 
volume, or #1 for four montbs. 

Western and Canadian money or Post- 
office stamps taken at par for subscriptions. 
Cunadian subscribers will please to remit 25 
eents extra on each year’s subseription to 
pre-pay postage. 

MUNN & CO.. Publishers, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 





“Second only to ‘Jane Eyre.’” 


\LIZA WOODSON, OR THE EARLY 
DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 


Unheralded and unannounced—no effort 
having beey made to forestall public opin- 
ion—th's volume comes before the reading 
public ta be judged by its merit alone. 

Mrs. M. A. L., the well-known and talent- 
ei] editorial coniributor to the Chicago WN. 
Covenant, says of it: 

“We took up this book just as the Jamps 
were lighted and the children were dropp ng 
off to sleep in their Jittle beds, and when we 
laid the v lume down the dawn of another 
day was looking in at the window. It had 
cost us the loss of a nighvs sleep. 

“Since reading ‘Jane Eyre’ we have read 
nothing in the way of autobiography half so 
interesting, nothing in the way of fiction 
half so thrilling.” 

Trice $1 25. Sent post paid. 


Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
274 Canal 8t., New York. 





CoNsTITUTION OF May, 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
By George Combe. Over three hundred 
thousand copies of this great work have 
been sold, and the demand still continues. 
This is the only authorized American edi- 

tion, Prico #170. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


IN FARMS OF 
40,80 & iGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 


THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY: ANY. EN THE WORLD. 
THEY DIE ALONG 


THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 
For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture: 


The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of tho 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


Illinois. 

Extending 880 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
ceutral portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. The seed- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage,*offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the State, produce the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here tho raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and tho 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. . The health of 
lllinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the list of corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands 
pre-eminently first Its advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here, For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Tilinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
inyestment. 


at 


Hemp, Flax and Tobacco. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good quality as any 
grown in Europe. Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to . 
a considerable extent, in the southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the bect is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a Jargoe scale have been made during tho 
past season. ‘The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years Illino’s 
will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 


tation. 
Fruit. 
The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 


adapted to fynit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale, 

Coal and Minerals. 

The immens2 coal deposits of Illinois are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the source of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
haye been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
The’advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


PRICHS AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The price of land varies from $7 to $12.and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. <A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
the balance in one, two, and three years. A deduction of twwemty per cemt, i3 made to thoss who purchase for cash, Never 


before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. - 


. EXAMPLE. . 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payablo annually in adyance ; tho principal in four, fiyé, six, 


and seven years, ‘= 
INTEREST. PRINCIPAL 
Cash payment,....-seeeceesseccecccerennseteres $24.00 








Paymentin one year,. «24,00 
a CWO YEOTH) ccc. on cece cn ccercnv eres 24.00 
ae three “ - -24,00 
“ four “ --+ 18,09 $100.09 
u five? 12.09 100.00 
® pee ts 6.00 190.00 
“ seven “ 100.00 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 





INPEREST. PRINCIPAL, 
Cash payment,........- apts site Tae 0 cwin obs $16.20 $90.00 
Payment in one ytar,.. 10.89 90.00 
as two years, 5.00 99.00 
us threat! Fie opccpccsotaacs 90.00 
The same farm may be purchased for $320 in eash. 


* 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, will b2 furnished on application in 


person or by letter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Til. 
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AND THE’GIRAFFE. 





BROAD HEADS ys. NARROW HEADS. 

TurovGHour all nature, among animals and 
among men alike, the broad heads prey upon the 
narrow heads. Height of brain, if breadth of 
beam be lacking, does not avail us in the life- 
struggle against our broader-headed fellows. 
‘ Might” too often “ makes right” (or what passes 
for right, in this world), and the weaker party 
goes under. You see how it is here The nar- 
row-headed herbivora find safety only in flight, 
when attacked by the broad-headed carnivora, 
and that does not always save them, as you see. 
The narrow-headed, grass-eating sheep is the prey 
of the broad-headed flesh-eating wolf; the gentle 
deer that crops the forest herbage struggles in 
vain in the cruel grasp of the cougar ; the tall, 
graceful, tree-eating giraffe is the hungry lion’s 
frequent victim. Contrast the heads of the two, 
and see why. ; 

A traveler in South Africa thus describes the 
scene represented above : 

‘Late one evening, in another part of the 


‘country, I had badly wounded a lion, and an 








early hour on the succeeding morning was fol- 


lowing the bloody tracks of the beast, when we 
came upon the tracks of a whole troop of lions 
with those of a solitary giraffe. My native at- 
tendants rushed forward, and the next instant the 
jungle re-echoed with shouts of triumphs. Think- 
ing they had discovered the lion we were in pur- 
suit of, I hurried forward; but imagine my sur- 
prise, when, emerging into an opening into the 
jungle, I saw, not a dead lion, as I expected, but 
five living lions (two males and three females), 
two of whom were pulling down a splendid gi- 
raffe, the other three watching, close at hand, and 
with devouring looks, the deadly strife. 
beautiful illustration here given is an exact rep- 
resentation of the thrilling scenes. For the mo- 
ment, I forgot. that I carried a gun; but'the na- 


tives, rushing forward with hideous yells, compel- 
led the sions to beatsa hasty retreat. When I 
reached the spot the giraffe lay stretched at fall 
length uponthe sand. Its body heaved and quiv- 
ered for a moment, and the next instant the poor 
animal was dead,” 
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KAFFIR MARRIAGES 


Tue resident magistrates, in adjudicating on 
disputed property and claims, regard marriages 
as valid only when performed after Kagir fashion 
-—that is, when so many cattle are given in ex- 
change for the bride; in other words, when the 
intended wife is bought and sold like the beasts of 
the field. The marriage of a convert to Christi- 
anity, when effected without this barter, and with- 
out any degrading association with polygamy, is 
treated by the Colonial Government as invalid, — 
and as, in fact, no marriage at all! This is justly 
regarded as an injustice to Kaffir converts, as giv- 
ing a kind of patronage to heathenism, and as 
shutting the door in the face of the Kaffir who 
wishes to effect his escape from barbarism. The 
following is a copy of the resolution unanimously 
adopted on this subject at the meeting of the Natal 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance just held : 

“This meeting, deploring the prevalence of 
witchcraft, trafficking in women, and polygamy 
among the heathen population of this colony, the 
tyrannical and injurious nature of their customs 
in these respects, and the serious difficulties with 
which the missionaries have to contend through 
the anomalous administration of law among their 
native converts, resolves to appoint a commiltee 
to co-operate with the missionaries in procuring 
information, and in devising and carrying out 
means for the removal of these difficulties, the 
abolition of these abominable customs, and the 
elevatien of such natives as may desire it, into 
the full enjoyment of British liberty and British 
law.” ’ wi 

[Why not say civil liberty and Christian law? 
How much better is it for being British? Were 
we to say American liberty and American law, 
John B. would grumble, and cast “slavery’’ in 
our teeth, and scold us for throwing the “tea’’ 
overboard. But we are willing to grant that 
British law is very much better than Kaffir law in 
respect to marriage. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 
New Physiognomy, Eycs, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Skin, Hands, Feet, Walk, 
Talk, and all Signs of Character given in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


8. R. Wetts, Editor, which contains everything new and 
useful jn regard to the Sormnoz or Man, Puysioan, MEn- 
Tat, and SriritvAt, in the departments of 





ANTHROPOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


including our social, intellectual, and religious nature, 
the right education and training of children, and the 
better regulation of ourselves and communities. 

PORTRAITS, with biographical sketches, of distin- 
guished men; illustrations of the different races; the tem- 
peraments; “signs of character,” as revealed through the 
organization, will be given in each number. 

THE SOUL, in its relations to this life and the lifo 
to come, and the zlevation of maw to the position his 
Creator intended him to fill, are subjects on which our 
sciences throw a flood of light, and our readers shall 
have the benefit of their best teachings. 

OTHER INTERESTS, such as new inventions. 
agriculture, commerce, mechanism, science, ar! d 
literature, will receive attention. We feel it a duty>to 
participate in, and co-operate with, all the great move- 
ments for the “emancipation of man” from error, igno- 
rance, sin, want, intemperance, and spiritual darkness, 
Our work embraces all mankind, and add interests. 

A NEW VOLUME, the 39th, commenced January, 
1864, published monthly, at $1 50a year. Single numbers, 
15 cents, After June, $2a year. Please address 

FOWLER AND WELiS, 


889 Bnosowag N EW YORE, 
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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 





RUSSELL T. TRALL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

A soMEWHAT intimate personal acquaintance of 
nearly twenty years’ standing with the subject of 
the following description, might seem to many 
readers to disqualify us for forming a correct and 
impartial estimate of his character on strictly 
phrenological grounds. We confess that it is 
somewhat embarrassing to give a description 
under such circumstances, but it can be done. 
We much prefer, however, to describe the charac- 
ters of persons whom we have never met, and of 
whom we know nothing save what may be derived 
from the organization—body, brain, temperament, 
quality, etc. ; but it devolves on us in the present 
case to describe for the public edification a per- 
sonal friend and acquaintance. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as there is nothing in the character of this 
gentleman which may not be plainly and fully 
stated, the task is by no means disagreeable. 
Were he essentially bad, the case would be dif- 
ferent, and we might feel inclined to fall back 
ou the sound maxim, that when we can not speak 
well of a person we should not speak at all. 
We fortify ourselves in the present case with a 
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photographic likeness. supposed to be true to 
nature, of the individual whose character we 
purpose to dissect, and the reader shall judge 
whether our statements are probably correct or 
otherwise. 

1. We find here a large-sized brain, measuring 
not far from twenty-three inches in circumference ; 
a full-sized body, with a large heart, ample Jungs, 
and good digestion and circulatien. The quality 
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of the whole is as much finer than the average, as 
the man’s habits and mode of living are better 
than those of the majority of mankind ; for, be it 
known, this gentleman is thoroughly temperate in 
eating, drinking, and in all other things, except 
working too much and sleeping too little. And if 
we were called upon to give him a physiological 
prescription, it would be that he should labor 
less with his brain and more with his body; that 














he should sleep and recreate more, and read and 
write less. But by his correct living in other 
respects, he is enabled to work almost incessantly, 
and to keep in good condition. 

2. Phrenologically, it will be seen that he has 
a large and prominent forehead, the organs of 
Causality and Comparison predominating; but 
the perceptive faculties as a class are larger than 
they seem, judged by the upper part. 

8. Next, we find very large Firmness, Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Combativeness ; the 
latter being exceedingly prominent and active. 
We account for this on the ground that some 
twenty years ago Dr. Trall engaged warmly in 
the temperance cause, since which he has been 
continually contending—first for temperance, next 
in the maintenance of his d.scoveries in physi- 
ology and hygiene, and their dissemination in the 
face of much opposition. He has been, as it is 
well known to most of our readers, the chief pro- 
mulgator of a new school of medical practice 
based on hygienic principles, and has fought his 
way to his present position. 

4, With moderate Veneration, he has compara- 
tively little deference for old theories ur opinions, 
and is thoroughly progressive in all things. 

5. Secretiveness being moderate or small, and 
Approbativeness, Firmness, and Conscientiousness 
large, with an original, philosophical, and experi- 
mental intellect, he is disposed to take strong and 
radical grounds on all questions which interest 
him. Instead of adopting the opinions of others, 
or resting on theories which may be true, or may 
be false, he goes at once to original sources to dis- 
cover the causes of things, to learn ‘‘ why is this?” 
“why is that?” nor will he rest contentedly short 
of solving the problem. 

6. Dr. Trall has that degree or integrity, truth- 
fulness, and tenacity which would hold him to his 
convictions though burning at the stake. There 
is no yielding to a disposition such as his. Intel- 
lect to discover, and Caution to make him careful 
to be right, and Conscientiousness to fortify and 
hold him to it, make it next to impossible for him 
to deny or forswear the truth. The religion of 
such a man is—first, sense of justice, to give 
righteousness, next Benevolence, to impart kind- 
ness, sympathy, and generosity; and these are 
two prominent attributes in the Deity he worships. 
The next, in the moral group, are Veneration and 
Hope, which are sufficiently developed to give a 
moderate degree of humility, but more buoyancy 
and enterprise, and last and least is his Spiritual-_ 
ity, which is too,#mall to permit belief or faith 
without proof. 

7. His Constructiveness is well developed; it 
gives fondness for mechanism and enables him to 
appreciate inventions, machinery, architecture, 
and to plan, contrive, and construct. 

8. He has a full degree of Ideality, but more 
Sublimity, and he is not wanting in love for art 
and poetry. Indeed, he is accustomed to write 
verse, and enjoys music in a high degree, but 
there is much more Ideality and Sublimity than 
Tune—much more of those qualities which enjoy 
music than of those which create or compose it. 
Mirthfulness is large, which, combining with 
Combativeness and a qnick, active intellect, 
renders him very sarcastic and cutting in his 

remarks and criticisms. 
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9. Individuality, Form, and Size are all well 
developed, and he can measure well by the eye, 
judge correctly of forms and proportions, and 
detect resemblances. Calculation and Order are 
also well developed, and he should be methodical 
in the arrangement of his thoughts, if not particu- 
lar in his toilet, accurate as an accountant, quick 
to compute, and capable of comprehending 
higher mathematics. Locality is large, and he is 
fond of traveling, and has a good memory of 
places, faces, and other objects, while Causality 
and Comparison and the other intellectual facul- 
ties enable him to recollect thoughts, principles, 
illustrations, and comparisons, His large Causal- 
ity and Comparison render his mind very critical, 
and being naturally incredulous, tend to intensify 
the sharpness of his criticisms and lead him to 
analyze subjects old or new, with a severity and 
integrity to his convictions of truth rarely met 
with, and this he does apparently at the sacrifice 
of ease, reputation, and interest. 


10. Language is full but not large, hence he 
can write better than speak; but had he been 
trained to public speaking when young, would 
have excelled in this. 

11, Socially, the brain is well developed. In 
love for the opposite sex, for the young, for 
friends, for home, and all that belongs thereto, 
he is not deficient ; and were he not too much ab- 
sorbed in other things he would appear more so- 
r cial and domestic: 

12. He has sufficient application to finish what 
he begins, though his love for variety, and his 
comprehensive intellect, render him versatile and 
capable of adapting himself to different callings 
or situations ; and though he has earned for him- 

-self a world-wide reputation in his present 
position, we venture the remark, based on his 
brain, that he could have been equally successful 
in law, legislation, or in statesmanship. As a 
discoverer and author, he will transmit his name 
to posterity, and be classed among the reformers 
of the nineteenth century. 

13. His chief faults grow out of his moderate 
Acquisitiveness, for he fails to appreciate the true 
value of property ; his small Secretiveness, which 
makes him blunt, and to his opponents unpleas- 
antly candid ; his large Combativeness, Causality, 
Comparison, and Conscientiousness combining to 
render him severely just and critical, and his un- 
alterable will, growing out of large Firmness not 
modified by Veneration or deference; his com- 
parative indifference to the opinions of others ; 
and his ready intellectuality, unsoftened by hu- 
mility. There is no compromise in him, no 
forgiving. without penitence, no assent without 
conviction. 

Altogether, his is perhaps one of the most dis- 

tinct, clearly-defined, sharp, and original charac- 
ters of our time. 

The following brief biographical sketch must 
conclude our statement, but the world will yet 
hear much more of this original thinker. 


BICGRAPHY. 


[The following sketch is made up.partly from Dr. Trall’s 
own writings, aud the spirit by which he is actuated will 
be seen in oy frequent quotations. At another time we 
hope to place before our readers a more complete state- 
ment of all his discoveries, showing exactly what be 
claims, with the whole “why and wherefore,” In con- 
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firmation of our phrenological deductions we give this 
brief account of his real life.] 


RusseLL Toacuer Tratt, MD., was born in 
Vernon, Tolland County, Conn., August 5, 1812. 
His parents removed to Western New York, then 
almost a wilderness, while he was an infant, and 
where he was destined for the life of a farmer. 
His opportunities for education were exceedingly 
meager, and were wholly confined to the District 
Primary School. Before he had fairly "emerged 
from boyhood he lost his health, and receiving 
nothing bunt injury from the prescriptions of all 
the physicians whom he consulted, and struck, 
too, with the utter unintelligibility of their ex- 
planations of his malady, and their talk about the 
remedies they proposed, he determined to investi- 
gate the subject for himself; and his father was 
soon astonished and the whole family circle sur- 
prised on being informed that he had “ chosen a 
profession,’”’ and had entered the office of the vil- 
lage physician as a medical student. After a 
suitable show of opposition on the part of the 
“constituted authorities,” and proper admonitions 
and reprimands from father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, and necessary hints and suggestions from 
friends and neighbors, and not a few demonstra- 
tions of logic on the part of the “ presumptuous 
youngster” himself, the point was conceded; a 
yoke -of oxen was made over to the doctor iw 
payment for two years’ tuition, after which the 
medical aspirant was to work his way in bleeding, 
pulling teeth, visiting unimportant patients, and 
otherwise assisting the “old doctor.” Ina day 
or two thereafter the subject of this memoir found 
himself peacefully installed among bones, books, 
and drugs. He had no definite idea of ever be- 
coming a physician. His health was lost. If he 
did not regain it he was useless. He determined 
to sacrifice all to that primary consideration, and 
let the future take care of itself. He pursued his 
studies diligently for three years without finding 
the health he sought, and then, after attending 
courses of lectures at Castleton, Vt, and Albany, 
N. Y., he graduated, and practiced several years 
in accordance with the theories into which he had 
been educated. Having studied medicine as, 
perhaps, no other human being ever did, with no 
reference to acquiring a profitable trade or busi- 
ness, but solely with the view to self-preservation, 
he was almost of necessity a close and critical 
scholar and an impartial and unprejndiced truth- 
seeker. Before he had finished his course of 
studies he began seriously to suspect that a 
majority of medical doctrines were “the inco- 
herent expressions of incoherent ideas; that 
many of the rules of practice as taught in the 
standard text-books were entirely erroneous, and 
that many of the remedies in general use were 
not only injurious but dangerous. Before, there- 
fore, he had taken the degree of M.D., he bad 
become very skeptical with regard to much of 
the so-called Medical Science of the world. Hay- 
ing no love for nor interest in any system but the 
true one, and being determined to satisfy himself, 
if possible, what was true, he investigated theo- 
retically and tested experimentally the Homeo- 
pathic, Eclectic, and Physio-Medical systems, his 
observations and experience continually leading 
him away from all faith in drug medicines of any 
kind. 
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In 1840 he came to New York, where he had 
enlarged opportunities for pursuing his researches, 
and he soon became fully satisfied that the whole 
system of drug-medication was false in philosophy 
and absurd in ecience, ‘in opposition to nature 
and contrary to common sense,” and that the 
only truly remedial agents were those materials 
and influences which possessed normal relations 
to the vital organism—air, light, water, food, 
temperature, exercise and rest, sleep, passional 
influences, electricity, etc. 

Twenty years ago he opened in this city a 
“ Water-Cure,” the first started in the United 
States. His first patients were a set of desperate 
cases from the Broadway Hospital, all ef whom 
soon recovered. Since that moment Dr. Trall 
has not administered a grain nor particle of drug- 
medicine, nor alcoholic stimulants of any kind. 
His writings and books have placed him at the 
head of the new syste, which he has entitled 
the “Hygienic,” or “ sfygeio-Therapeutic’’—re- 
pudiating the term ‘‘ Hydropathy,” as expressive 
of only a single one of its remedial appliances. 

Seventeen years ago he started the establish- 
ment in Laight Street, now known as the New 
York Hygienic Institute, of which he has at all 
times had the medical direction, and which has 
acquired a world-wide fame. He has also been, 
most of the time, professionally connected with 
some country “ cure.”* 

In 1852 Dr. Trall founded a “ Hydrepathic and 
Physiological School,” which was chartered by 
the Legislature in 1857 under the name of the 
“New York Hygeio-Therapeutic College,’ and 
authorized to confer the degree of M.D. In this 
college ladies and gentlemen are admitted on pre- 
cisely equal terms. 

Notwithstanding his extensive professional busi- 
ness, Dr. Trall has found time to write many valu- 
able books, while he is now. preparing and has 
nearly ready for the press several works of more 
importance, probably, than any he has thus far 
written. The catalogue of his published books 
includes more than twenty volumes, embracing the 
subjects of Physiology, Hydropathy, Hygiene, 
Vegetarianism, Temperance, etc. The most noted 
and perhaps the most valuable of these is his 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” an illustrated work 
of 1,000 pages. He has also edited a large num- 
ber of valuable works. 

In addition to his regular occupation of book- 
making, prescribing to patients (whom he fre- 
quently visits at a distance of hundreds of miles), 
lecturing to medical students, carrying on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and attending to the 
invaiids of two large institutions one hundred and 
thirty, miles apart, Dr. Trall has found time to 
write extensively for popular periodicals, and 
take a leading part in various temperance and 
health organizations, and, occasionally, to give 
popular lectures. In the palmy days of the 
Washingtonian Movement he edited the “New 
York Organ,” then the leading temperance weekly 
of the country, and for two years he was one of 
the assistant editors of our weekly, “Life Ilus- 





* Dr. Trall has recently purchased an immense hotel 
building, known as the ‘* Winslow House,” at St. Anthony's 
Falls, Minneso‘a, capable of accommodating five or six 
hundred persons, ‘and where he is about establishing 
Agricultural and Physiological schools in connection with 
the largest Health Institution in the world. 
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trated.” For more than fifteen years he had 
charge of the editorial department of the “ Water- 
Cure Journal,” afterward called “The Hygienic 
Teacher,” and now known as the “Herald of 
Health,” which is now under his exclusive man- 
agement, 

Dr. Trall may justly claim to be the father of 
the literature of the Hygienic Medical System, 
and the chief exponent, and, indeed, the discoverer 
of its philosophy ; and his writings are accepted 
as standard if not authoritative in this country 
and in Europe. He claims to have ascertained 
the correct solution of all of the fundamental 
problems in the Healing Art which have baffled 
the investigations of medical men in all ages, and 
which are generally supposed to be without the 
pale of human comprehension, to wit, the Hssen- 
tial Nature of Disease; the Modus Operandi of 
Medicines ; the Vis Medicatrix Nature; the 
Theory of Vitality ; the Law of Care; the Ration- 
ale of the Different Forms of Disease; the Rationale 
of the Different Classes of Medicines, etc. 

When the doctrines and principles which are so 
ably and earnestly advocated by Dr. Trall are 
understood by the people, there will certainly be 
a reform in the Healing Art, and a revolution in 
medical science. 


2 2 ee 


OUR COUNTRY—RESOURCES. 


CAN WE PAY OUR DEBTS? 


Fears have been expressed in some quarters, 
both at home and abroad, that we are approach- 
ing national bankruptcy. 'The London Times has 
repeatedly prophesied that now, and now the 
grand collapse iscoming. It has not come. We 
still go on. - But is there no danger? The fol- 
lowing exhibit of a portion of the national assets 
will do much toward answering this important 
question, and showing that the Union has yeta 
promising future before it. 


EXTENT, SOIL, CLIMATE. 


When people talk of our national bankruptcy 
they ought to remember at least that the territory 
of the United States is larger than that of all Hu- 
rope; and that it is not only compact, but united 
by lakes, canals, rivers, and railroads. We have 
no distant colonies to defend; we front on two 
oceans; our land is all within the temperate zone ; 
and, to use the words of Mr. Robert J. Walker 
in a recently published letter on “ American Fi- 
nances and Resources,” ‘ No empire of contiguous 
territory possesses such a variety of climate, soil, 
forests and prairies, fruits and fisheries, animal 
and vegetable, mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts.” Our soil and climate are so far superior 
to those of Europe, that our country is capable 
of yielding more than double the amount of food 
and sustaining more than twice the population of 
Europe. Mr. Walkersays: “If as well cultivated 
as England, it could much more than feed and 
clothe the whole population of the world. Ifas 
densely settled as England, our population would 
be more than twelve hundred millions—exceed- 
ing that of all the earth. Ifas densely settled as 
Massachusetts (among the least fertile of all our 
States), we should number 513,000,000 inhabit- 
ants.” 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

We have a maritime coast line of 5,120 miles, 
or, if we count all the indentations, of 33,663 
miles. The Mississippi and its tributaries have 
a shore line, above tide-water, of 35,664 miles; 
and our entire shore and coast line, more than 
half of which is navigable by steam, counts up to 
122,784 miles. “No country,” says Mr. Walker, 
whose figures we are quoting, “is arterialized by 
such a vast system of navigable rivers,’’ on which 
is already employed an interior steam tonnage 
exceeding that of allthe rest of the world. Europe 
ean never have such cheap water transportation as 
we enjoy. “We have more deep, capacious, safe 
harbors, accessible at all tides, than all Europe ;?’ 
we have more timber than all Europe ; we have 
nearly six thousand miles of canals completed; 
have built since 1829, 33,698 miles of railroad— 
more than all the rest of the world; have more 
miles of telegraph line in operation than all the 
rest of the world. We have more lighthouses on 
our coasts than any other country boasts—and as 
Mr. Walker remarks, writing for Englishmen, 
we charge no light-dues. 


MINERAL RICHES. 


Finally, we have a greater extent of mineral 
deposits than all Europe. Our coal fields are of 
thirty-two times greater extent than those of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; our gold fields are 
the richest in the world, and the newly-discovered 
deposits are declared to be “inexhaustible ;” we 
have also the richest silver mines in the world ; 
and besides these, iran in the greatest abundance 
of the best qualities—as we have discovered since 
the war broke out; the greatest copper mines 
known ; as also one of the two great quicksilver 
mines which supply the world. The mines of the 
precious metals are nearly all on government 
lands, and their value is so great that with them 
alone we could pay our public debt. 

CHEAP LANDS—IMMIGRATION. 


More than this—and to give value to all these 
elements of prosperity—-we have abundance of 
cheap and fertile lands, which invite the poor 
of all countries to our shores; we have schools 
everywhere to educate their children and make 
of them industrious and intelligent citizens ; we 
offer liberty and equal rights to all who come; 
and the temptation is so great that the industrious 
poor of Europe are pouring to our shores by thou- 
sands in the midst of acivil war. Such immigra- 
tion, as Mr. Walker remarks, is augmented popu- 
lation ; and he shows that—assuming the value 
of the labor of each man, woman, and child to be 
but $100—one third of whatit isin Massachusetts 
—it would make in ten years, if we receive 200,- 
000 emigrants each year, an accumulated gain of 
over $1,000,000,00. 

NO SIGNS OF BANKRUPTCY. 


There are no signs of bankruptcy here ; the 
assets are so enormously greater than the liabili- 
ties, that only a coward or arogue could seriously 
talk of impending failure; and though in bad 
hands, in the hands of unfaithful stewards, this 
vast property might be injured, and the fair name 
of the great firm which owns it stained, there is no 
danger of such misfortunes while the business 
managers are true to the principles upon which 
the business was founded. 
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PERSONAL IDENTITIES. 








“ One of these men is genius to the other; 
Which is the matured, peas en - 
‘Ana which the spirit? who deciphers them 
: Comedy of Errors. 


A very learned and able divine in a past gen- 
eration once wrote a celebrated dissertation upon 
Personal Identity. It struck him as a very diffi- 
cult metaphysical question, in which the affirma- 
tive had been somewhat insufficiently proved by 
those who had undertaken to maintain it. There 
is no intention on the present writer’s part of 
reviewing either Locke’s or Bishop Butler's the- 
ory, still less of plunging into any of the specula- 
tions of our German neighbors as to the ego and 
non-ego. But looking at the question in the most 
commonplace view, it is very puzzling to a man 
occasionally to realize that he is himself—the 
self, that is, of thirty, or twenty, or even ten 
years ago. That such identification, in the case 
of others. should have its difficulties, is not sur- 
prising. To take a common illustration: the 
father of that thriving family, as he looks kindly 
upon the excellent wife and mother who presides 
at the breakfast-table, packs the boys’ boxes for 
school, and scolds the servants, can not but find it 
difficult sometimes to realize that the lady is the 
same from whom he stole a glove or a bunch of 
violets (how many years ago?), which was but 
the beginning of a whole three volumes of real 
romance ; indeed, in this case, it is as well per- 
haps that he should not insist upon verifying the 
undoubted fact too pertinaciously—better to keep 
that first image undisturbed by any retouching, 
as quite a separate picture in his memory, and 
allow it to have only a shadowy and mysterious 
connection with any flesh-and-blood reality in 
his present establishment. It is very easy, and 
conjugally polite, to quote the graceful line which 
tells us— 

‘¢ How much the wife is dearer than the bride :” 
it may be true; but even the poet admits, you 
see, that the wife and the bride are two different 
persons, or how should one be dearer than the 
other? It is wiser for a woman to be content to 
have her former self loved and cherished as a sepa- 
rate thing, than to insist upon having it identified 
in every line and feature with the present. She 
might as wisely irsist upon the waist-ribbon of 
eighteen recognizing the development of eight- 
and-forty. 
13) 10 1? 

But if it be difficult sometimes, in the case of 
those whom we associate with from day to day, 
to feel sure that they are the same whom we re- 
member in their youth, itis very often almost 
as difficult in one’s own case. Many of us must 
look back and remember a very different person 
who bore our name and occupied our place in the 
family genealogy half a generation back. We 
laugh at the little old woman in the nursery song, 
who had her petticoat cut short by an irreverent 
tinker, and entertaining thereupon the most seri- 
ous doubts as to her personality, allowed her dog 
to decide the question in the negative—that “ 1” 
wasn’t “J.” No doubt, to the female mind, the 
proper length of a petticoat is a very important 
circumstance ; and it is possible to conceive many 
modern ladies whose costume forms so important 
a part of theis: personality, that, any sudden and 
serious reduction of it in their case might puzzle 
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not only their little dogs and other admirers, but 
even themselves, in the matter of personal identi- 
fication. But if we were all as honest and simple- 
minded as the little old woman of the story, we 
might often put the same question to ourselves 
with the same wondering amazement as she 
did. No need to refer to those terrible cases 
in which*a man has plunged, either from sud- 
den temptation or by gradual declension, into 
such a miserable corruption of his former self, 
that when he looks upon the contrast between 
what he was and what he is, he may well doubt 
the reality of the links which seem to connect the 
two. “Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?” No need here to dwell upon this; 
it has always been found hard to believe that the 
murderer has ever been a little child, that the 
wretched dram-drinker you passin the streets has 
ever been the plaything of an innocent household. 
But, putting aside with a shudder all such fearful 
mysteries of moral transformation, there is quite 
enough to puzzle us in identifying the past with 
the present, even in the eommonplace lives of 
ourselves ana our friends. — 


TWO LIVES IN ONE. 


Those who grow up from childhood to old age 
in the same place, and very much among the same 
companions—in whose lives there have been no 
abrupt breaks either of position, or circumstan- 
ces, or local interests—may have eomparatively 
little difficulty in recognizing in themselves the 
same personal existence during all phases of their 
life. But with many—perhaps with most of us 
who are not blessed with territorial estates—there 
has been, at some time or other, very often more 
than once, an entire change of local habitation, of 
associations and acquaintances, and of general 
habits of life, even if not in any great degree of 
worldly circumstances and position. And when 
we look back upon that past life and its daily 
ways and occupations, which seemed to suit us 
then exceedingly well, and which, no doubt, had 
a very considerable effect in making us what we 
are now in character and feeling, and think how 
entirely separated from it we are now—how en- 
tirely we have become woven into the complex 
fabric of our present locality and surroundings— 
it is difficult to realize that it is not two distinct 
lives of two distinct individuals that we are regar- 
ding—especially since years will have worked 
quite sufficient other change to make us feel, 
really and truly, that it is not altogether the same 
person that figures as the hero in both perfor- 
mances. 

REVISITING OLD SCENES. 

More especially does this feeling of separate- 

ness from our past life come upen us, when we 


. go back.to visit again, after an interval of long 


years, places in which we lived once, localities 
of which we knew almost every square foot, and 
which were associated with events quite as im- 
portant to us as any of the events of the present. 
It surely was we who were there; yet it can 
hardly be this present actual “we,” It all seems 
to us now not like what it must be, if we come to 
calculate, a real past period of this natural life, 
but rather ike some sort of previous existence. 
There is always a sadness in revisiting old scenes 
after a long lapse of time. Naturally enough ; 


| partly it is not pleasant to think how many years 
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of our alloted life are gone, past recall; partly 
there is a kindly regret for some who shared with 
us the pleasures of those old days, and who will 
never share again with us any interest or pleasure 
belonging to this life. But perhaps, after all, the 
real sadness is, that we feel so little regret about 
it all; that our old interests are so dead within 
us, that our past self, which once moved and lived 
and loved in that old place, seems to us now so 
much a stranger ; that what we can recall of its 
sayings and doings—and that is not a great deal, 
compared with what we have entirely forgotten— 
we recall with almost the calmness of a historian. 
Nay, let us not stop to question that old woman 
who passes, whose features are recalled to us by 
the associations of place, though somewhat a 
heavier share of toil and exposure has changed 
her even more than ourselves—never stop to ask 
her whether we are remembered or not; be con- 


tent to recognize the natural fact that 
“ Year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills.” 

The world does right to forget us when we 


hardly recognize ourselves. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES. 


Physiologists assert that our actual corporeal 
self undergoes a total change in the course of 
about every seven years ; that a waste and repro- 
duction of corporeal tissue are continually going 
on, so that the body of to-day is not the same 
body, in any one particle, that it was seven years 
ago, but an entirely new formation, molded as 
it were upon the same last, and therefore present- 
ing, in the main, thesame appearance, If this be 
true, it was not we, after all, who were in those 
places and did those things in past days; only 
another likeness of ourselves, a similar combina- 
tion of oxygen and what not else. 

Even with this explanation, the identity of men 
from childhood to old age is not free from difficul- 
ties. There are some men whom it is very hard 
to imagine as babies. Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
or Dr. Parr—were they ever as other babies ? 
did the great lexicographer ever allow his nurse 
to contradict him, and was Dr. Parr born in a 
little wig? It is difficult to imagine the Great 
Duke ever whipped by a nursery governess ; yet, 
if the common theory of growth and gradual de- 
velopment be true, it must be concluded that he 
was. One understands much better the feeling 
which led to the exhibition, in some provincial 
museum, of “Oliver Cromwell’s skull when a 
child,” which was looked at by many unsuspicious 
sight-seers with much reverence and curiosity. 
Naturally, the little Oliver died in his infancy, 
and the king-killer appeared first to men in the 
brewery at Huntingdon, with a skull already 
strong enough for the steel morion. An “infant 
Hercules” we have seen, and an infant Jupiter is 
comprehensible ; but no doubt it was a strong 
appreciation of congruities in the Greek mind 
which represented Minerva as springing to light 
full-grown and full-armed. Venus might once 
have been a little darling ; Mercury, we know, 
was a troublesome child; but it was impossible 
to conceive that goddess of wisdom even in the 
most classical swadding-clothes. 


CHANGELINGS. 
Mothers not uncommonly complain that thei 
Not 


darling sons have been changed at school. 
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meaning always positively for the worse (for the 
pet of the home nursery is not always the sort of 
petit is desirable to maintain for life), nor yet 
always for the better; but simply that he is be- 
come quite a different being. And those who 
look on more dispassionately than mothers, see 
these changes come periodically. Sometimes 
they are very sudden and startling ; and one un- 
derstands how the superstition about changelings 
in the cradle grew up: it was a convenient ex- 
position of the occasional phenomenon of a child 
turning out contrary to all natural expectations. 
One is almost tempted to think, even now, that 
these changelings are substituted occasionally, 
by some mysterious interference, in those who are 
long past their cradles. Such a theory may not 
be altogether comfortable, but it would explain 
a good many difficulties. Nothing else will fully 
account for the total impossibility which we some- 
times feel in recognizing the eompanions of our 
boyhood when we fall in with them in after-life. 
That they should have become older and graver 
would be only natural; that they should also have 
become wiser would be, in many instances, very 
desirable. But that they should have become 
such entirely different persons—that there should 
be no trace of the boy left in the man—seems 
neither natural nor desirable. Nay, sometimes 
even if you come to question them upon old times, 
they appear to have forgotten entirely that pre- 
vious state of existence. But for corroborating 
circumstances, you would be inclined to set them 
down as impostors, such as there have been cases 
of, who have passed themselves off upon affec- 
tionate relatives as long-lost children stolen or 
strayed in infancy: or have tried to palm them- 
selves upon a loyal nation as suppressed princes, 
emerging from long years of forced obscurity. 


ON ALIASES. 


Nothing is more common in police reports than 
to read of adventurous heroes, who, having found 
it convenient, for private reasons, to change their 
domiciles and their occupation from time to time, 
have also changed their names, and figured under 
a successive alias. There is, however, in most of 
these cases, a uniformity of character and pur- 
suit, under every variety of circumstance, which 
perhaps justifies the law in insisting on a rogue’s 
identity. Butin the more respectable world which 
seldom figures in police courts, it is much to be 
wished that this alias system were adopted and 
recognized. In the case of new-made peers and 
bishops, indeed, its convenience is already ac- 
knowledged. It does not require the disguise of 
a wig or a small apron to inform us that the man 


whom we used to address as “ Jack Robinson” is” 


not the same person as the prelate who now signs 
himself “John Cantab,” or “John Wroxeter.” 
But as ithas now been ruled that there is no legal 
obstacle to a change of name, the practice might 
be adopted in many additional cases with advan- 
age both to the individual and the public. It is 
done occasionally when a man is anxious to ig- 
nore all his antecedents; passing by all such 
alf-measures as the substituting a y for ani, or 
tacking on an e final, we could point to popular 
preachers and rising barristers who have “ made 
themselves a name” in the very literal sense. 

_ What the genealogists are to make of such cases, 
\ in future archeologies, and how far they may 








complicate searches after missing heirs-at-law, is 
another matter. But whenever a man’s self has 
become intrinsically changed by any outward 
change of position and circumstances, it ought to 
be lawful for his acquaintances, with or without 
his own consent, to change his name also. It 
should be at once conceded that for all purposes 
of life the old personality has disappeared, and 
that society agrees to recognize the new. “One 
man in his time plays many parts ;” what right 
has an impertinent audience to mar the perfor- 
mance by loudly reminding the hero of the after- 
piece that he was the smart valet-de-chambre of 
the preceding play? 
SOMEBODY ELSE. 

Therefore, disappointed lover, console yourself. 
The lady of your fancy, who has just married 
Calvus for his coronet, is not the same being who 
once returned your affection. She exists some- 
where still—like the lost Arthur, perhaps, in 
“ faerie” —at least let her exist in your generous 
recollection. Do not confuse her image with any 
worldly-minded creature that has taken her place. 
Let that sweet musical interlude in your and her 
existence stand alone ; do not insist upon tra- 
cing the fascinating artiste under the mask and 
rouge of the “ grand spectacle” that is to follow. 
Possibly you will yet meet the lost one again ; 
with as gentle a smile, as winning a voice, as 
sweet a nature as before—surely much more truly 
her, than one who has so lost all that makes wo- 
man lovely, that 

’T were perjury to love her now.” 

Courage, also, discarded friend. It is not the 
same man who walks about and takes no notice 
of you, even if he has borrowed the same skin 
and employs the same tailor. A proper name, a 
peculiar gait, a trick of speech and look, are not 
what makes aman. You knew your friend by 
some better token than that. Heis gone. One 
of those accidents of life, that do separate friends 
as completely as death can, has come between you ; 
be content to bear the separation ; but never waste 
your time in blaming one who has no more iden- 
tity with your friend of other days, than Damon 
and Pythias in the legend. 

DON’T BE TOO SURE. 

And, learn a little diffidence, O shrewd obser- 
ver, who arta discerner of spirits. The man you 
think you “see through” is not the real man—no 
more than the ghost at the Polytechnic. The man 
whom you confidently pronounce hard and in- 
sensate has another self somewhere, full of heart 
and feeling. You have tested some nature 
thoroughly, as you fancy, and found it vain and 
frivolous; if you had the true Ithuriel’s spear, 
you might have discharged that flimsy covering, 
and thrown light into a depth of soul that would 
have startled you. Whosaw in that young guards- 
man, the “ curled darling’’ of London lire, the quiet 
soldier who shamed his hardier followers out of 
complaint in the cold and mud of the Crimean 
trenches? Who saw the heroes of the Indian 
Mutiny in the Company’s lazy officials? Who 
knows, at this present moment, the future rulers of 
America? Who recognizes the “ coming man,” 
until he comes? He is made, we say, by circum- 
stances. Circumstances dv change men ; humilia- 
ting as the fact may be, we, the immaterial spiri- 
tual essences, are at the mercy of a thousand ma- 





terial combinations of the veriest trifles in them- 
selves. As an accident of our childhood makes us 
cripples or idiots for life, so the accidents—what 
we, at least, call accidents—of our position, our 
relations with others, our presence at a particular 
time and place, change us either into criminals or 
heroes. Possibly—if that will be any comfort to 
us—we have all a heroic self somewhere, ready 
to take the place of the very unheroic self we are 
conscious of to-day, if only circumstances call it 
into existence ; possibly also, and quite as pro- 
bably, we have a criminal self—a sleeping devil 
that wears our likeness—and that only waits the 
hour and the place to enter in and take posses- 
sion of our personality. 


DOUBLE-GANGERS. 

A man will tell a story of personal adventure, 
wholly imaginary, until he comes to have a dis- 
tinct recollection of having been an actor in it. 
Our Scottish friends have a notion that there 
are “ double-gangers” about, and that a man may 
be, visually if not bodily, in two places at once. 
A French abbé wrote a treatise to prove that the 
bodily presence of one man in several places was 
possible, “accordiag te the principles of sound 
philosophy.” And most unquestionably, in that 
strangest of all mysteries, which would awe and 
bewilder us if it were notso familiar—the mystery 
of dreams—our bodies are resting for hours in the 
same place, while our spiritual or imaginative 
faculties (let us Jeave it to philosophers to distin- 
guish them) are absent on the most distant and 
chimerical expeditions. And it is only then that 
the old self re-appears and takes its place in the 
old scenes, re- peopled with the dead and the past ; 
and we are conscious, when we wake, of a double 
existence, as though past time and our past selves 
were still existing realities, and only separated 
from our waking senses by some conditions which 
we can not comprehend. 

THE THREE JOHNS. 

‘At least six different personalities may be 
recognized as taking part in a dialogue between 
John and Thomas; three Johns:—1. The real 
John, known only to his Maker; 2. John’s ideal 
John, never the real one, and often very unlike 
him; 8. Thomas’s ideal John—never the real 
John, nor John’s John, but often very unlike 
either.’ And in like manner, three several Thom- 
ases, one real and two ideal. If he had added 
that John’s ideal John undergoes. the most start- 
ling transformations, he would not have over- 
stated this puzzle of personalities. The real Johu 
or Thomas, plainly, have no practical existence 
for any ordinary human purposes; the real self 
is out of mortal ken; yobs Csauroy Was & mere 
bantering puzzle set by the philosophers. 


Theirs has surely been a very happy lot in life, 
even if not a very eventful one, who can trace 
back its course without any such grave transitions 
as may lead them to doubt their own identity ; 
who have never had cause to wonder in their own 
minds whether the self of to-day is the same as 
the self of yesterday. 
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Conversation.—The object of conversatioh is 
to entertain and amuse. To be agreeable, you 
must learn to be a good listener. A man who 
monopolizes a conversation is a bore, no matter 
how great his knowledge. 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 


EMIGRATION; 
ITS EFFECT ON THE RACES OF. MEN. 





Ever since the children of men ‘journeyed 
from the east,” and found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there,”’ the motto of the more 
enterprising portions of the human family has 
been “ Westward ho!’ The historical races, at 
least, have been emigrating from the east to the 
west, following the light of the sun, until some of 
them have at length arrived at the western verge 
of earth, whence they behold the sun set in the 
vast Pacific. If the candidates of a certain fra- 
ternity pursue a reverse order, being led from the 
west to the east in “search of light,’ this does 
not detract materially from the order of nature 
nor from the sum total of the world’s emigration. 

The physical geography of the Eastern Conti- 
nent was better adapted for extensive emigration 
toward the west than the east. In the latter di- 
rection they would soon come to the great Pa- 
cific, to them an unlimited expansion of water ; 
while to the west they found an outlet by way of 
the comparatively narrow seas, and the interven- 
ing peninsulas, into the continents of Europe and 
Africa. 

Here the question arises, What should be, and 
what has been, the influence of this emigration on 
the different races? 

The question naturally leads us to consider the 
races in two general divisions—those descended 
from the non-migrating or stationary class, and 
those descended from the migrating class. The 
inhabitants of Asia are supposed to belong, in 
great measure, to the first division ; while those 
of the second are found in other parts, more espe- 
cially in Europe and America. Asa preliminary, 
it may be remarked, that where a whole commu- 
nity have migrated in a body, the emigration 
would have no other effect that that produced by 
the difference in climate and circumstances. The 
same applies where the emigration has been for- 
ced. So the descendants of Ham, with the ex- 
ception of the Canaanites, are supposed to have 
migrated to Africa in a very early day, perhaps 
in the days of Peleg, when “the earth was di- 
vided.” 

But where the emigration is partial and volun- 
tary—that is, where only certain portions of the 
community emigrate, and it is left to the free 
choice of every one to go or to stay—the choica 
is determined in great measure by certain charac- 
teristics of the individuals, There is a diversity 
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in every community. Some are progressive, fond 
of improvement—physical and moral, social and 
political—and have talent in greater or less yari- 
ety for making improvement. Some are enter- 
prising, and desirous of change for the sake of 
bettering their fortune. Some have roving, rest- 
less dispositions, fond of change for its own sake, 
and must “see the world.”’ Such as these—the 
progressive, the enterprising, the restless—con- 
stitute the emigrating class. 

On the other hand, there are the conservative, 
who reverence een and wish things to re- 
main as they are, or were formerly—the contented 
and easy—the lovers of home and country—such 
as these form the stationary class. 

In the community who originally dwelt in the 
plains of Shinar, both classes existed to some ex- 
tent. But so long as they remained together, and 
were constantly intermarrying, the difference 
might not be very observable. But in due time 
it became necessary for them to scatter them- 
selves abroad upon the face of all the earth. 

Then the sifting process commenced. The pro- 
gressive portion migrated to distant parts, and in 
process of time found their way into Europe. 
The conservative portion remained in Asia, The 
two classes once being separated, and no longer 
intermarrying, their respective posterities would, 
by the law of transmitted qualities, possess the 
distinctive qualities of their respective classes in 
amore marked degree than did their ancestors- 
In Asia, the same sifting process continued for 
many generations. The progressive portion of 
each generation continued to migrate, leaving the 
conservative portion more and more conservative, 
until they have long since become stereotyped in 
their views, their manners, and their habits; and 
seem incapable of change. This stereotyped con- 
dition of things in Asia is well expressed by Sol- 
omon: “That which is done is that which shall 
be done; and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” This is the influence which emigration 
should have on the stay-at-home class ; and that 
such is the actual state of things in a great part 
of Asia, is too well known to require proof; and 
Asia was the starting-point of emigration. 

If, now, we follow the emigrants into Europe, 
we shall there find the progressive, the enterpris- 
ing, and restless portion of the human family. 
The conservative Asiatics no longer hang as a 
dead weight upon the wheels of progress. They 
carried with them a great part of the genius 
and talent of the world; and the improvement 
they have made in everything relating at least to 
the physical well-being and enjoyment of man, 
fully justifies the anticipations which should have 


| been formed of them according to the theory un- 


der discussion. In moral and religious improve- 
ment, too, they have far outstripped their pro- 
genitors of the East. 

From the class I have styled roving and rest- 
less, spring our travelers, voyagers, navigators, 
whalers, etc., a class of men to whom commerce, 
liferature, and science are immensely indebted. 
These, of course, would be foremost among emi- 
grants ; accordingly, Europeans, wherever found, 
abound im this class. 

But the sifting process at length reached Eu- 
rope. Columbus gave to Europe ‘a new world.” 
A mighty stream of immigration from her shores 
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has been pouring into this new world for two and 
a half centuries ; and we claim to be the descend- 
ants of the mere progressive class of her popula- 
tion ; and that we have already outstripped her 
in poiteal moral, and religious improvement ; 
and intend ere long to take the lead in commerce, 
agriculture, arts, science, and literature. 

It is wue that she is at present, and has been 
for many years past, casting upon our shores the 
filth and scum of her population ; and that these 
are a clog and detriment to our progress, marring 
and corrupting our institutions, at times seeming 
to threaten their existence. But, by the blessing 
of God, the good leayen still works. We are rap- 
idly assimilating even these crude materials, and 
trust that our precious institutions shall still live. - 
It is true, on the other hand, that many valuable 
citizens are emigrating into this country, who help 
to maintain the majority against the opposite class. 

The original immigration into this country was 
necessarily along the eastern coast, while a vast 
continent of inviting country stretched away to 
the west, to an unknown extent. Hence, by the 
inevitable law of emigration, this original popula- 
tion must expand and fill this great country. 
“Westward ho!” must soon be the motto of the 
more enterprising sons of New England. Accord- 
ingly, for fifty or six.y years past, the tide of em- 
igration has been sweeping westward. The una- 
voidable sifting process is fairly inangurated ; 
and by the same infallible law, it may be eanes 
ed that, in process of time, the West will exceed 
the East i in all the elements of greatness. While 
the East is losing the progressiveand enterpri ising 
portion of her population, the West is gaining 
them ; this must tell unfavorably upon the for- 
mer, abd favorably upon the latter. Indeed, if 
we may believe the writings of travelers which 
have appeared in the newspapers for the last few 
years, the contrast already begins to be percept- 
ible. 

A gentleman writing from Vermont, lately, 
says : 

“ Things go on a large scale out there [Illinois]. 
The stationary character of things here strikes a 
Western man oddly. These towns can not afford 
to be ina hurry. The people seem to stay still 
and grow old in their tracks. It has struck me 
with considerable force, since my sojourn in Ben- 
nington, that the time is coming when to see the 
Yankee enterprise of which we have been read- 
ing so long, you will have to go West. Itis the 
young people of all countries that are enterprising 
and who push ahead ; and those of this place are 


so enterprising, that nb y push off about as fast 
as they are born, to the West. Ad between this 
drain on the one side, and the influx of the Mile- 
sian on the other, it is plain that New England is 
to cease to be New England without considerable 
of a twist of the wheel which brings things 
about.” 

I have noticed similar comparisons between 
the Kast and the West, in several writers. This 
article is designed to be merely suggestive, not 
exhaustive ; I shail therefore pursue the subject 
no further, gave to inquire, Will this emigration 
cease when this continent is filled up? Or will 
our enterprising sons break over old Pacific. and 
commence anew the circuit around tbe world. re- 
vivifying the races by spreading the lights of civ- 
ilization, science, and religion ? 

It is believed the influence of emigration is an 
important principle in the philosophy of Cl 


ogy. 
was 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of thefr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson, 





COMFORTABLE. 


I mMarerrep young. My husband was grave, 
sincere, and of few words; I ardent, excitable, 
and full of rapture. Ong day some young friends 
came in, to whom I eagerly showed the newly- 
arrived parlor furniture, among which was a 
spring-bottomed hair-cloth mahogany rocking- 
chair, a rarer article than nowadays, Everything 
was. ‘‘splendid,’’ .‘‘elegant,’’. ‘charming,’ 
‘“‘maznificent.’’ Their enthusiastic ejaculations 
delighted me. At last they went away, and my 
husband came home. 

“Oh, this chair !’’ I exclaimed, throwing my- 
self into it, ‘‘is it not splendid, magnificent, en- 
chanting ?’’ 

“Tt is very comfortable,’ he answered, slowly 
and gravely, after a short pause. 

*‘Comfortable!’’ I inly said; ‘how co..: 
Comfortable / and is that all?’ Tears rushed to 
my eyes. ‘‘ We can mever, never sympathize. 
Comfortable,’’ I repeated to myself, ‘‘ comfort- 
able.”’ 

Dinner came, but I could not regain my spir- 
its. The meal was unsocial and soon over, when 
I escaped to my chamber to brood over our fan- 
cied difference of character. ‘‘ Comfortable! 
what coldness !’’ * 

It was not long before footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, and my husband, whom I had sup- 
posed gone, opened the door. Hastily brushing 
away my tears, I looked intently out of the win- 
dow. ‘ 

After opening and taking something from a 
drawer without speaking, his silence confirming 
my accusations, he approached me, and looking 
as it were straight into my heart, said, very 
Kindly : 

“TI do not find in every-day life anything cor- 
responding to what I suppose ‘ magnificent,’ 
‘splendid,’ ‘enchanting’ to mean; in fact, I do 
not understand those words as you are in the 
habit of using them, for they do not express 
things as they really are. In this plain world, 
_ this world of perplexity, trouble, defeated hopes, 
we can expect little more than to be comfortable. 
And how much does that sum up of what is 
within our reach—freedom from ills, the absence 
of annoyances, ease, rest, tranquillity. What 
then is like the sober certainty of being comfort- 
able?’ And then he left me to sober second 
thoughts, which, like good angels, rushed to 
the rescue. ‘‘ How true and wise and sensible !’’ 
they said. ‘‘ With all your magnificent notions, 
you are very unhappy, and are likely to make 
your husband so.’’ 

After a pretty uncomfortable afternoon, I be- 
gan to think there might be something very 
good and substantial in being comfortable, after 
all, and I determined to look into it. 

Exaggerated language employed on trivial oc- 
casions spoils that simplicity and singleness of 
mind so necessary to a right judgment of our- 
. selves and others. 
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CRINOLINE—A PARODY. 


(Heten Mar will not let the crinoline alone, She 
stands out, protests, and in prose and verse she writes it 
down, talks it down, but can not put if down. There 
being so many on the other side to uphold the hoops, 
Helen shall have her say.] 


You’rEe monarch of all you surround, 
Your right there is none to dispute, 
For fashion has marked out your bound, 

You're queen of the flirt and the dupe. 
O Crinoline! great are the charms 

Which woman has seen in thy face; 
Better dwell in the midst of thy arms 

Than walk with a true native grace. 


Youw’re out of humanity’s reach— 
Reformers must let 7ow alone ; 
Eugenie forbiddeth free speech, 

And ruleth bon ton with her own. 
The beasts which roam over the plain 
Your form with astonishment see ; 
They’re so well acquainted with man, 

They wonder what monster you be! 
Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Would wilt like an empty kid glove, 
If fashion put yow under ban! 
Our sorrows then none might assuage, 
For fashion is stronger than truth, 
And Crinoline ruleth the age, 
A marvel to manhood and youth! 


Hooped-sxirts! what a treasure untold 
Resides in that comforting word ! 

“More precious than silver and gold,” 
If husband the bills can afford ! 

But the sound of the church-going belle 
Would dolefully ring on the ear, 

Should her brute of a husband compel 
Her to lessen her crinoline sphere. 


The winds that haye made you their sport, 
While walking along the sea-shore, 
Would sigh at the startling report, 
That Crinoline reigneth no more. 
My friends who do now and then send 
A visiting card after me, 
Would never more ca// me their friend- 
Society’s outlaw Vd be! : 


O Fashion ! how strong dost thou bind 
And hoodwink us all from the light! 
In vain is the effort to find 
One daring to question thy right. 
When I think of my own native land, 
I blush for the foolery there— 
That woman should give thee her hand, 
And dance with thee down to despair. 


“ But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his Jair ;” 
So much of creation is blest, 
For Crinoline ruleth not there. 
*‘ There’s mercy in every place,” 
Except where thy folly is taught; 
But woman has fallen from grace, 


And reconciled man to her lot! Hg ten Mar, 
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VILLAGE WEDDING IN SWEDEN. 





I wit endeavor to describe a village wedding 
in Sweden. It shall be in summer time, that 
there may be flowers; and ina southern proy- 
ince, that the bride may be fair. The early songs 
of the lark and of chanticleer are mingled in the 
clear morning air, and the sun, the heavenly 
bridegroom with yellow hair, arises in the south. 
In the yard there is a sound of voices and tramp- 
ling of hoofs; horses are led forth and saddled. 

The steed that is to bear the bridegroom has a 
bunch of flowers on his forehead and a garland 
of corn flowers about his neck. Friends from 
the neighboring farms come riding in, their blue 
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cloaks streaming in the wind; and finally. the 
happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand and 
a monstrous nosegay in the breast of his blue 
jacket, comes from his chamber; and then to 
horse, and away toward the village where the 
bride always sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by 
some half-dozen village musicians. Next comes 
the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and 
then forty or fifty friends and wedding guests, 
half of them, perhaps, with pistols and guns in 
their hands. A kind of baggage wagon brings 
up the rear, laden with food and drink for these 
merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every village 
stands a triumphal arch, Jaden with flowers and 
ribbons and evergreens, and as they pass beneath 
it, the wedding guests fire a salute, and the 
whole procession stops, and straight from every 
pocket flies a black jack filled with punch or 
brandy. It is passed from hand to hand among 
the crowd; provisions are brought from the 
wagon, and after eating and drinking and hur- 
rahing, the procession moves forward again, and 
at length draws near the house of the bride. 

Four heralds ride forward to announce that a 
knight and his attendants are in the neighboring 
forest, and ask for hospitality. 

‘‘How many are you ?” asks the bride’s father. 

** At least three hundred,’’ is the answer, and 
to this the last replies, ‘‘ Yes, were you seven 
times as many you should all be welcome, and in 
token thereof receive this cup.’’ 

Whereupon each herald receives a can of ale; 
and soon after the whole jovial company come 
streaming into the farmer’s yard, and riding 
round the Maypole which stands in the center, 
alight amid a grand salute and flourish of music. 

In the hall stands the bride with a crown upon 
her head anda tear in her eye, like the Virgin 
Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in 
a red boddice and kirtle, with loose linen 
sleeves. There is a girded belt around her waist, 
and around her neck strings of golden beads and 
a golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of 
wild roses, and below it another of cypress. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair, and 
her blue innocent eyes are fixed on the ground. 

“*Oh, thou good soul! thou hast hard hands, 
but a soft heart ! thou art poor; the very orna- 
ments thou wearest are not thine; the blessings 
of Heaven upon thee !’’ 

So thinks the parish priest, as he joins to- 
gether the hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
saying in a deep and solemn voice: ‘‘I give thee 
in marriage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife. 
in all honor, to share the half of thy bed, thy 
lock and key, and every third penny which thou 
mayest possess, or may inherit, all the rights 
which Uhland’s laws provide, and holy king 
gives.’’ 

And the dinner is now served, and the bride 
sits between the bridegroom and the priest. The 
spokesman delivers an oration, after the ancient 
custom of the fathers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible, and invites tke 
Saviour to be present, as at the marriage feast of 
Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly set 
forth. Each makes a long arm, and the feast 
goes cheerily on. Punch and brandy pass around 
between the courses, and here and there a pipe is 
smoked, while waiting for the next dish 

They sit long at the table; but as all things 
must have an end, so must a Swedish dinner. 
Then the dance begins. It is led off by the 
bride and priest,-who perform a solemn minuet 
together. Not until midnight comes the last 
dance. The girls form a circle round the bride, 
to keep her from the hands of the married wo- 
men, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle and seize their new sister. After a long 
struggle they succeed, and the crown is taken 
from her head, and the jewels from her neck, 
and her bodice is unlaced, and kirile taken off ; 
and like a vestal virgin clad all in white cha goes, 
but it is to her bridal chamber, not to her grave ; 
and the wedding guests follow her with lighted 
candles in their hands. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


een 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make,<-Spenser. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE HUBMAN FOOT, 
AND THE WALK AS INDICATING CHARACTER. 








Tue human foot, though not occupying so 
exalted a position as the hand, is well worthy of 
our particular attention. It furnishes the firm 
but elastic basis on which the whole grand super- 
structure of the body securely rests, and presents 
a structure as wonderful and an adaptation as 
complete as any other member, as a brief descrip 
tion of its anatomy will demonstrate. 


BONES OF THE FOOT. 

‘There are twenty-six bones in the foot. The 
hinder seven—called tarsal bones—are short and 
thick ; they form the hinder part of the instep. 
In front of them lie five metatarsal bones, one 
passing forward from the fore part of the tarsus 
to each toe. Behind, these are close together, 
and are connected with the tarsus. As they run 
forward they diverge a little from one another ; 
and their anterior ends rest upon the ground, and 
form the “balls” of the toes. They constitute the 
fore part of the instep. The remaining fourteen 
bones are the toes. They are arranged in rows, 
like soldiers in a phalanx, three deep, and are 
hence called phalanges. 

“ You observe that, although each of the other 
toes has three bones, the great toe has only two. 
In this respect, therefore, it is an imperfect, or, 
rather, an incomplete member. The deficiency 
does not depend upon a want of length in the 
great toe, for this is usually as long as the second 
toe; in some persons it is a good deal longer, 
and it is always distinctly longer than the outer 
toes. The reason for there being only two 
phalanges instead of three, probably is because 
the great toe is required to be stronger than any 
of the others, and an additional bone would have 
tended to weaken it. 


Fie. 1.—Bones or tur Foor, 


“Of the seven tarsal bones the uppermost (fig. 
1) is called the astragalus, from a supposed 
resemblance to adie. It is the middle bone of 
the instep. Above, it is jdinted with the leg- 
bones; behind, it is connected with, and rests 
upon, the heel-bone, which is the largest bone in 
the foot, The bone which lies immediately in 
front of the astragalus, and supports it in this 
direction, is called the scaphoid, or boat-like 
bone. In front of it are three wedge-bones, each 
of which is connected with one of the metatarsal 
bones of the inner three toes. On the outer side 
of the wedge-bones, connected with the meta- 
tarsals of the two small toes, locked in between 
them and the heel-bone, is the cuboid bone.”” 
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THE ARCH OF THE FOOT. 
‘« The seven tarsal and the five metata.sal bones 
—that is, the twelve bones of the instep—are 
arranged and jointed together so as to form an 
arch from the point of the heel to the balls of the 
toes. This is called the ‘ plantar arch,’ from the 
Latin word planta, the sole of the foot. The 
astragalus forms the summit, or key-bone, of the 
arch. It receives the weight from the leg, and 
transmits it through tbe hinder pillar of the arch 
to the heel, and through the front pillar of the 
arch to the balls of the toes. 
“You perceive from the drawing (fig. 2) that 





Fie. 2.—Tur PLANTAR ARCH, 


there is a great difference between the two pillars 
of the plantar arch. The hinder pillar is com- 
paratively short and narrow, and descends sud- 
denly, almost in a vertical direction, from the 
ankle to the ground ; and it is composed of only 
one bone, the heel bone, which is jointed directly 
with the astragalus; whereas the fore pillar. is 
longer and broader, is composed of several bones 
jointed together, and slopes much more gradually 
to the ground. There is, therefore, far less elas- 
ticity in the hinder part of the foot than in the 
fore part. Hence, when we descend from a 
height upon the ground, we always alight upon 
the balls of the toes, and thus gain the advantage 
which the several bones and joints afford in 
breaking the shock. If, after going up stairs this 
evening, you take the trouble to come down 
again, you will find that you alight upon each 
stair on the balls of the toes and experience no 
inconvenience, however quickly the descent is 
made. But if youchange the mode of proceeding, 
and descend upon the heels, the feeling will be 
by no means agreeable ; and the various organs 
of the body, being disturbed from their accus- 
tomed repose, will raise such remonstrances 
against your infringement upon nature’s ways, 
that you will scarcely be able to continue the 
experiment.” 
LIGAMENTS OF THE FOOT. 


“Tt is chiefly by means of strong ligaments, or 
sinewy bands, passing from bone to bone, that 
the shape of the plantar arch is maintained, and 
the movements of the bones upon one another 
are regulated and limited. These ligaments are 
numerous, but we will mention only two. 

“One, the Plantar Ligament (a, fig. 2), of great 
strength, passes from the under surface of the 
heel-borre, near its extremity, forward, to the ends 
of the mgtatarsal bones ; in other words, it extends 
between the lowest points of the two pillars of 
the arch, girding, or holding them in their places, 
and preventing their being thrust asunder when 
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pressure is made upon the key-bone (p), just as 
the “tie-beam” of a roof resists the tendency to 
outward yielding of the sides when weight is laid 
upon the summit. The ligament, however, has 
an advantage which no tie-beam can ever possess, 
inasmuch as a quantity of muscular fibers are 
attached along the hinder part of its upper sur- 
face. These instantly respond to any demand 
that is made upon them, being thrown into con- 
traction directly the foot touches the ground, and 
the force of their contraction is proportionate to 
the degree of pressure which is made upon the 
foot. Thus they add a living, self-acting, self- 
regulating power to the passive resistance of the 
ligament. In addition to its office of binding the 
bones in their places, the ligament serves the 
further purpose of protecting from pressure the 
tender structures—the blood-vessels, nerves, and 
muscles—that lie above it, in the hollow of the 
foot, under the shelter of the plantar arch. 

“ Another very strong ligament (s in the wood- 
cut) passes from the under and fore part of the 
heel-bone (*) to the under part of the scaphoid 
bone (&). It underlies and supports the round 
head of the astragalus, and has to bear a great 
deal of the weight which is transmitted to that 
bone from the leg. It does not derive the same 
assistance from a close connection with muscular 
fibers as the ligament just described ; but it pos- 
sesses a quality, which that and most other liga- 
ments do not have, viz., elasticity. This is very 
important, for it allows the head of the key-bone 
(p) to descend a little, when pressure is made 
upon if, and forces it up again when the pressure 
is removed, and so gives very niaterial assistance 
to the other provisions for preventing jars and for 
giving ease and elasticity to the step.” 

MUSCLES OF THE FOOT AND LEG. 

“The movements of the three joints between 
the foot and the leg take place in harmony. The 
following is the order observed. The raising of 
the heel is accompanied by a rolling of the foot 
inward, and by an increased flexure of the plantar 





Fre. 8.—Tue Principat Muscres, 


arch; and the raising of the toes is accompanied 
by arolling of the foot outward and a straighten- 
ing of the sole. 
“The first series of the movements just de- 
scribed is effected, mainly, by three muscles. Of 
these one (4, fig. 3) raises the heel while the other 
two (8, fig. 3, and o, fig. 4) raise and support the 
ankle. The muscle which acts upon the heel is 
one of the largest and most powerful in the body, 
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and well it may be, for in raising the heel it has 
to-raise the whole weight of the body. Its fibers, 
accumulated at the middle and upper part of the 
deg, form the ‘calf ;’ below they taper into a thick 
tendon (a) connected with the hinder cxtremity 
of the heel-bone, and called the Tendo Achilles. 
The name, it need scarcely be said, refers to the 
tale of Thetis holding her son Achilles by this 
part when she dipped him in the river Styx. Her 
hand prevented the part from coming in contact 
with the water, and so it did not partake of the 
invulnerability which was conferred upon the 


ol 
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Fie. 4.—Mvso.es or tHE Foor. 
rest of his body by the immersion. We read, ac- 


cordingly, he was finally killed by a wound in the | 


heel.* | ¢ 
The other two muscles (B and c) also descend 
from the leg and terminate in tendons (b and c) 
which pass, one on either side, behind.the projec- 
tions (p and &) which we call respectively the 
inner and outer ankle, to the inner and outer 
edges of theinstep. They assist to raise the ankle, 
and support it so as to prevent its swerving from 


side to side: and they permit it to play to and fro | 


upon them, like a pulley upon ropes running 
under it, in a safe and easy manner. The inner 
(b, fig. 3) of the two tendons passes, as before 
mentioned, beneath the head of the key-bone, and 
adds greatly to the strength of the arch. It is, 
moreover, the chief agent in effecting the two 
movements which are associated with the eleva- 
tion of the heel, viz., the turning of the sole 
inward and the flexion of the foot. 
‘The second series of movements—the raising 
_ the toes, the turning the sole downward, and the 
straightening the foot, are effected by two muscles 
(F, fig. 8, and a, fig. 4), the tendons (f and g) of 
* Tt does not appear that the legend is based upon any 
eculiar ideas of susceptivility attached to the heel among 


‘astern Nations; nor can the passuges in Scripture, that 
the serpent shall bruise man’s heel (Genesis iti. 15) ; “ For 


the greatness of thine iniquity are tby heels made bare” | 


(Jeremiah xiii. 22), be adduced as in: icating the existence 
of such an idea, There are some other myths resembling 
tnis one of Achilles; but jn them a different part of the 
body missed _ the protecting ivfluence, Thus, Ajax was 
wrapped by Hereules in the skin of the Nemzan )ion, and 
was thereby rendered invulnerable, excerpt at the pit of 
the stomach where the edges of the skin did not quite 
m2%t, and he killed himself by running his sword in there. 
1 the Niehelungentied, the hero, Siegfried, is represented 
to have rendere:| hiwseif invulnerable by smearing bim- 
self with the blood of a dragon which he had killed. A 
_ leaf, however, adhering to bis back, prevented the coptaet 
of the flaid with one spot. The secret was unwarily com- 
munieated by his wife Krimhild to his enemy Hagan, who 
took adventage of the ioformaion to plunge his sword 
into the fatal spot while Siegfried was stooping down to 
drink at a rivulet. 
The lesson inculeated by these myths seem tv be that all 
men, even heroes, have their weak points, 
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which pass, one in front of the inner ankle, and 
the other in front of the outer ankle, to the respec- 
tive edges of the instep. These require much 
less power than their opponents, and the muscles 
on the front of the leg are, therefore, smaller and 
weaker than those behind.” 


WALKING. 

“Let us next consider the part which the foot 
performs in walking. To understand this it is 
necessary to consider its positions and movements 
in the several stages of a step. When first placed 
upon the ground the foot (R, fig. 5) is a little in 
advance of the body, and the heel comes first (fig. 
8) into contact with the ground. The toes quickly 
follow, and the body then passes vertically over 
the ankle and the key-bone of the instep. The foot 
(R, fig. 6 and fig. 9) now rests steadily upon the 
heel and the balls of the toes; the other foot (1) 
leaves the ground, so that the whole weight is 
borne by one foot, and the plantar arch of that 
foot expands a little, so as to cause slight length- 
ening of the foot under the weight that is laid 
upon it. Much yielding of the arch is, however, 
prevented by the ligaments ‘hat brace the arch 
(fig. 2), and by the muscles that are disposed be- 
neath it. Next, the heel (fig. 10) is raised by the 


action of the calf muscle, and the weight of the. 


body is thrown forward over the balls of the toes, 
while the other foot (L, fig. 7) is carried onward, 
and is placed upon the ground ready to receive the 
weight and commence its carrying work. When 
this has been done the foot is withdrawn from the 
ground, and in the withdrawal a final impulse 
onward is given, so as to throw the weight of the 
body fairly over to the other foot. The fore part 
of the foot is then raised, and the knee is bent a 
little. By these means the toes are kept clear of 


the ground, while the foot is swung forward, | 


beside the other, so as to be ready again to rest 
upon the ground and bear the weight of the body. 

“Jn each complete step, therefore, there is a 
period during which the foot rests upon the 
ground, and a period in which it is swiagiu, in 
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Positrons IN WALKING. 
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the air. In walking, the former period is con- 
siderably longer than the latter ; and at the com- 
mencement and at the end of that period (figs. 5 
and 7) the other foot is also upon the ground, so 
that it is only during the middle of the time (fig. 
6) in which the foot rests upon the ground that it 
has to bear the whole weight of the body.’’* 





*The Human Foot and the Human Hand, by G. M. 
Humphrey, M.D., F.R.S. Cambridge, England, 1861. 
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CHARACTER IN THE WALK. 

In the walk of a tall, perpendicular man both 
dignity and firmness may be seen; while in the 
walk of one who assumes a stooping posture and 
has a narrow chest and contracted shoulders, we 
shall find a character wanting in Self-Esteem, but 
probably possessing largely developed Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Cautiousness. The latter 
is accustomed to make low bows, remaining a 
long time in a bent posture, and the words, “ your 
very humble servant, sir,” furnish the key-note of 
his character. 

His walk will be timid, irresolute, uncertain, 
and his step comparatively light. A person with 
large Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, 
and moderate Cautiousness, on the contrary, will 
“go ahead,” with a “get out of the way there, 
don’t you see ’m coming?” And if Firmness be 
also large, he will step somewhat heavily upon 
the heel; but if the executive, propelling, and 


hh 





Positions OF THE Foor. 


aspiring organs be moderate, there will be a 
slovenly and slouchy step with one foot dragging 


lazily after the other. In this case there will be 
little or no ambition, enterprise, or energy, and 
the gait will represent a lazy character. 

If Approbativeness be especially large, with 
moderate Self-Esteem, there will be a canting to 
the right and to the left with a sort of teetering, 
tiptoe step. The hat will be set upon one side, 
and, perhaps, the thumbs stuck into the arm-holes 
of the vest displaying the jewelry of the fingers, 
and the accompanying ¢xpression will seem to 
say: “ Am I not pretty ?” An excess of Appro- 
bativeness begets egotism and a love for notoriety, 
and, in the absence of Self-Esteem, the possessor 
becomes a clown, exhibits himself on all occasions, 
“puts on airs,” ‘shows off,” and attracts attention 
to himself by odd speeches and singular remarks. 
And if there be a want of deference and respect, 
growing out of moderate or small Veneration, 
then there will be extravagant language, includ- 
ing profanity, vulgarity, and obscenity. 

A person with a straightforward, honest, but 
uneducated mind will walk in a straightforward 
manner, turning neither to the right nor the left ; 
but if there be considerable executiveness, the 
gait will be heavy and more strong than delicate ; 
but if educated and refined, the person will 
acquire a more refined step, characterized by 
regularity and time. A secretive and cunning * 
person will have a stealthy walk like that of the 
fox, and though his body may weigh two hundred 
pounds, his step will be light rather than heavy, 
and somewhat like that of the Indian, whose feet 
encased in the buckskin moccasins fall noiselessly. 
upon the ground; while the untrained, blunt, 
coarse bog-trotter walks heavily upon his heels 
in parlor, church, or kitchen, his gait being more 
like that of a horse on a bridge than like that of 
the cultivated lady or gentleman. 

The humble man has a humble walk; the 
dignified man a dignified walk ; the vain man a 
vain walk; the hopeful man a light, buoyant, 
hopeful walk; the desponding, hopeless man, a 
dragging, hopeless step, as though he were going 
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to prison rather than to his duty; the executive 
man an executive walk, and the lazy, slothfal 
man a walk corresponding with his real character. 

Would you know the character of a man by his 
walk? Fall upon his trail, observe his motions 
when yourself unobserved; take on his manner 
and step, and by following him a short distance, 
you will feel as he feels, and soon come into sym- 
pathy with him. If he put on airs and attempt 
to show off in the character of a “ swell,” you will 
do the same, and for the moment lose your own 
individuality or identity, and be swallowed up by 
him; but your second thought will make you 
heartily disgusted with this false or assumed 
character, and you will then return to your own 
individuality. If he be noble, manly, generous, 
and dignified, you will take on the same spirit by 
imitating his walk. If he be a rogue, fleeing from 
justice, and you closely watch his movements, you 
will soon get into the same spirit, and feel like 
the wicked who “flees when no man pursueth.” 
On the contrary, if you are seeking the rogue for 
the purpose of dealing out justice to him, being 
actuated by a different motive, your walk will be 
different. But inasmuch as “it takes a rogue to 
catch a rogue,” or rather, we should say, one who 
appreciates the language of Secretiveness and 
understands setting traps, the pursuer may, to a 
certain extent, exhibit the same general traits in 
his manner and his walk that are exhibited by the 
rogue himself. 

A thoughtful man has a walk corresponding 
with this characteristic, while a thoughtless one, 
a mere looker instead of thinker, walks and 
carries his head accordingly ; the one with his 
head somewhat bowed forward, the other with his 
forehead lifted up, his perceptive faculties pro- 
jecting as though he were hunting curiosities. 

Observe the walk of.children ; one is sprightly, 
nimble, and quick on foot; another is bungling 
and clumsy, runs against the tables and the 
chairs, and often stumbles. The character is as 
different as the walk. 

The same laws govern the walk -* animals. 
Take two horses for example; the one is a heavy 
draft horse, and moves off slowly and heavily; 
the other is a nimble race horse, and he steps as 
though hung on elliptic springs, and seems rather 
to fly than to walk. So of dogs. The heavy bull- 
dog bugs the ground and holds on, while the 
delicately constructed greyhound, so lithe of 
limb, leaps twice his length ata single bound. So 
of the character of each. The one is broad- 
headed and heavily built, with power to hold on ; 
the other is built for speed rather than for 


strength. Short men, like ponies or small-wheeled 
vehicles, go trundling along without any special 


indication of character, while a body of men who- 


are marked with a build for speed or power 
exhibit it in their step. What are the peculiarities 
of a man’s walk? Is his step quick and easy, or 
is it slow and heavy? Is it vigorous and strong, 
or is it weak and vacillating? Is it firm and 
fixed, or is it faltering and uncertain? Is it soft 
and sly, or is it distinct and emphatic? Is it foxy 
or cat-like, or is it open and free? As the walk, 
so is the character. 

Much more might be said, and will be said 
at another time ; but we throw out these general 
hints and outlines that our readers may observe 
for themselves; while we shall undertake to 
classify and group the different sorts of walks and 
walkers into their proper positions and exhibit 
them in order a future article. 
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“The Phrenologist has the 1ight to examine whether Christianity fs 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect haimony with human nature.’’—Spurzhetm. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Extracts from a Sermon by Rey. J. L. Corning, of Po- 
keepsie, N. Y. Prepared for this Journau, and now 
first published. 





“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty 5 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than be that taketh a city.” 
—PRoverss xvi. 82. 


CONQUERING V8. CROAKING. 

“THE world is learning to-day, as it never 
learned before, the difference between croakers 
and conquerors. Ever since this nation under- 
took the mighty struggle for self-preservation in 
which it is now engaged, there have not been 
wanting shoals of wiseacres who have been ready 
to solve the problem of conquest, subjugation, 
and re-construction. What brave battles some of 
us have fought with the tongue and the quill! 
With what marvelous fidelity have extremists on 
both ends of the line of political policy ordained 
themselves as censors of those who are intrusted 
with the huge and intricate business of restoring 
the national life and honor. A thousand or more 
paper generals took New Orleans before Farra- 
gut silenced Forts Jackson and St. Philip. A 
thousand and more rhetorical heroes captured 
Vicksburg before Grant hoisted the dishonored 
flag of our liberties upon its parapets. And in 
Utopian dreams of glory other thousands have 
laid effectual siege to Richmond and Charleston, 
distancing Meade and Gilmore a full thousand 
leagues in pluck and’ strategy; till at last we 
are coming tardily to believe that conquest is 
something besides criticism and croaking, and as 
familiar parlance has aptly put it, to take a rebel- 
lious city is a big thing, and to take some scores 
of them a thing yet bigger, for which a yet great- 
er price of time and treasure and blood will not 
be more than sufficient.” 


SELF-CONQUEST. 

“People as egregiously underrate the magni- 
tude and the difficulties of self-conquest as they 
do those of military achievement. 

“This inadequate estimate is due primarily 
to the fact that so few men seriously project to 
themselves the work of self-conquest as the object 
of a single endeavor, much less as the object of 
the whole force and ambition of mortal life. For 
the greater part (and I call you to make candid 
inquest whether my testimony in this regard is 
not a true one), for the greater part, men are as 
to mental structure and tendencies what nature 
made them. ; 


UNDISCIPLINED INTELLECTS. 

“ Not even in respect to the intellectual facul- 
ties is there a very considerable proportion of 
mankind that understand experimentally the .art 
of self-management. Men’s intellects in general 
are somewhat like untamed colts, and will not 
brook bit, bridle, nor harness. Very true it is 
that. the Yee? which contribute to physical 
thrift in the greater proportion of men pre-occupy 
the mind to a very considerable degree. And 


yet there are few men who might not, if they 
elected, have far better disciplined intellects than 
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they actually possess. As regards the undue 
prominences and depressions which make up the 
discordances of character, by virtue of which 
some men are characteristically proud, others 
characteristically vain, others selfish, others again 
unconscientious, the men are comparatively few 
who know by actual experiment the nature of the 
undertaking to bring down the mountains and 
grade up the valleys. 
UNRESTRAINED APPETITES, 

“Even as regards the lower realm of the appe- 
tites and passions, there is a far greater neglect of 
culture and restraint and guidance among men 
than we are apt to suppose, and in these regards 
men are much nearer a condition of nature than 
they think they are. Occasionally I meet with 
men who contemplate self-government with single 
throes and tear-drops of penitential remorse and 
single spasms of resolution. And even these are 
in a dismal minority. But it is a discovery ex- 
ceedingly rare to find a man who with daily and 
hourly and unwearied assiduity is putting the 
bridle of restraint and guidance upon his mental 
forces. Hence it is that so few men have any- 
thing approaching an adequate conception of the 
measurement of self-control. A man has only to 
make one earnest trial of it, and this even in the 
most superficial department of the mental being, 
in order to ascertain that his measurement of it is 
like that of a boy who dreams 2f battering down 
granite fortresses from the standard of a nursery 
military campaign with wooden soldiers and tin 
guns. y 

NARROW VIEWS OF SELF-CONQUEST. 

“Men underestimate the magnitude of self-gov- 
ernment, because when they undertake its prose- 
cution they generally restrict it to single faculties 
and tendencies. Every man has some single 
wrong development which stands prominent above — 
all others ; in most men the conceptions of self- 
government are mainly restricted to this develop- 
ment whatever be its particular nature. There 
are men whose salient characteristic is pride, and 
whose idea of self-control is entirely limited to- 
the restraint of this tendeney. There may be 
a whole mountain range of wrong tendencies 
stretching out under the shadow of this one, and 
which for the most part escape notice because of 
its prominence. There may be multitudinous 
forms of evil lurking under every faculty ; there 
may be multitudinous strong points that need 
weakening, and weak points that need strength- 
ening ; and yet as the world goes, he is a fortu- 
nate man who is cognizant of a single one of 
them, and is subjecting it to any manner or mea- 
sure of management.” 


SELF-DECEPTION. 

“Men’s conceptions of the necessity and the 
magnitude of self-government are sometimes ob- 
scured by the very traits of character which 
should bring the matter to light. There are vain 
men who do not know that they are vain because 
they have so much vanity ; there are selfish men 
whose excessive selfishness has obscured the vis- 
ion of conscience; there are men who, because 
they are so excessively proud, do not guess that 
they need restraint in this particular : and you all 
know men whose all-pervasive meanness is a bar- 
rier in the path to the discovery of it to their con- 
sciousness.” 
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METHODS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT—THE WILL. 
“The will is a kind of commander-in-chief in 
the forces of mankind to marshal them out for ac- 
tion ; but as a major-general would make a poor 


show of fighting without his army, so the will as | 


a single faculty would be feeble in self-conquest 
without the auxiliary force of subordinate facul- 
ties. The Apostle relates a personal experience 
like this : ‘To will is present with me; but how 
to perform I find not.’ There be men in whom 
the force of mere resolution in the restraint of 
bad tendencies of thought and feeling and con- 
duct is about in the ratio of an ordinary mill-dam 
erected in the rapids of Niagara. A man may 
have a will of iron, sinews like those of Napoleon 
or Charles XII. or the Duke of Wellington, and yet 
be the veriest puppet of his appetites and pas- 
sions. It makes no difference how strong a man’s 
will is ; if he have evil tendencies that are strong- 
er, his sinewy resolves must succumb to them. I 
know men who could almost will tunnels through 
mountains, and railroads to the Pacific, and tele- 
graphs linking centinents together across oceans, 
who can not will down a sulk of mortified vanity, 
or a grudge against an enemy, or a fit of the blues 
after dinner. You will find, if you adventure 
upon the problem of self-government in any com- 
prehensive degree, that the most rocky mountains 
which men have to tunnel, and the most difficult 
tracks to be laid, and the widest seas to be navi- 
gated, are in their own bosoms.” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

“There is a vast element of physiology in vir- 
tue and vice. I can give you three conditions 
which I was going to say would predestinate a 
mé&n to the development of a rascal—these are 
rum, dirt, and carbonic acid gas. Pascal never 
wrote a greater heresy than when he said that 
‘sickness was the natural state of man.’”’ And I 
have no doubt that when he perpetrated this 
falsehood he had a fit of dyspepsia and wanted 
some chrism to sanctify it. None at all, my 
friends, none at all. Believe that Adam had a 
grandfather, if you like, but swallow not the 
mortal heresy that tuberculosis and scrofula and 
jaundice are amongéthe canonical saints. It isa 
tradition come straight down from the father of 
lies, and I wish that only his lineal grandchildren 
had adopted it into their creed instead of some 
‘thousands of verdant and unsophisticated saints. 


SICKNESS AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 

“J do not deny that sickness may become a 
means of grace in a certain very restricted sense ; 
yet in the broadest relations of a vigorous self- 
culture, a healthy body and not a diseased one 
must be presupposed. And I have seen men who 
in sickness were lambs and in health tigers, and 
how so? Because sickness had by sudden pro- 
cess transformed their whole mental and moral 
construction? Byno means. But because it had 
taken and consumed the vitality which otherwise 
had been fuel for the fires of passion. And it 
proves not to me a man’s saintliness when with 
pale cheek and gasping lungs and feeble pulse he 
says, “ Ah! now I forgive my enemies, now I for- 
swear animalism, now I give up my greed of 
gold.” For with a given mental structure, if he 
were a strong man instead of a wilted bulrush, 
don’t you think he would grip his debtor’s throat 
to-morrow, and return like the swine to the mire 
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of lust, and clinch with iron sinews-his bag of 
gold? Alas! my friends, we might as well look 
the truth in the face ; valuable as is sickness as a 
means of grace in certain aspects and within cer- 
tain restrictions, it is too often a mere covert 
where the devil that is in a man hides to take 
breath for fresh and mightier onslaughts upon the 
nobilities of manhood. 


HEALTH AND VIRTUE. 


“ Health — by which I mean scarlet blood, 
good digestion, lungs well inflated, and plump 
muscles — this is both the reliable test and 
the potent auxiliary of virtue. Of course you 
have observed, even if you have not generalized 
upon the phenomenon, how powerful sometimes 
are accidental circumstances of diet and atmos- 
phere in predetermining a man’s mental and even 
moral conditions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF DAMP WINDS, 


“ As a forcible illustration of this, Sir Wood- 
bine Parish mentions the effect of the damp 
winds upon the inhabitants of certain districts of 
South America. ‘To the north of Buenos Ayres 
{gs a very marshy district, while to the southwest 
lies the great chain of the Andes, separated only 
by the dry plains of the pampas; and according 
as the wind blows from one or other of these 
quarters, the effects are very remarkable. By 
the time the north wind reaches the city, it has 
become so overcharged with moisture that every- 
thing becomes instantly damp, books and boots 
become mildewed, keys rust even in the pocket, 
and good fires are necessary to keep the apart- 
ments dry. The effects produced in the human 
body by this humidity are a general lassitude and 
relaxation, opening the pores of the skin and 
inducing great liability to colds, sore throats, 
rheumatic affections, and all the consequences of 
checked perspiration. * * * This damp wind 
of La Plata seems to affect the temper and dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants. The irritability and ill- 
humor which it excites in some of them amount 
to little less than a temporary derangement of 
their moral faculties. It is a common thing for 
men among the better class to shut themselves up 
in their houses during its continuance and lay 
aside all business till it has passed ; while among 
the lower orders it is always remarked that cases 
of quarreling and bloodshed are much more fre- 


| quent during the north wind than at any other 


time. Even murderers are said to lay to it the 
blame of their foul deeds. No sooner, however, 
does the south wind blowing from the dry and 
snowy summits of the Andes set in, than health 
and comfort and peace are restored.’—Littell’s 
Living Age, vol. xvii. p. 118.” - 

RECREATION. 

‘“ Recreation is an important help to self-con- 
trol because it so often preoccupies the mind, 
that when the devilish imps of evil thoughts and 
passions come to take possession, they, to speak 
familiarly, find the rooms rented. And I have 
pleaded for recreation in the pulpit for the past 
five years, to the no small discomfort of some 
whose Christianity has a large mixture of vinegar 
apd thunder clouds. And I will plead for it, all 
oxthodox monkery to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, because it is a law of God, immutable as His 
own nature and the constitution of the human 
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soul, And when I have looked at that sort of 
Christianity whieh winks at the buying and sell- 
ing of men and women, and publishes pious tracts 
on the sin of dancing, I have figured to myself 
that father of the prodigal son sending his darling 
boy back to herd with swine while he repaired to 
the paternal mansion to put a stop to the awfully 
wicked fantastic toes of the other members of the 
household.” 


HELP FROM ABOVE. 

“Finally, every faculty of the higher nature is 
a help to moral restraint and the harmonious sub- 
jugation of the whole realm of thought and feel- 
ing to the dominion of purity and truth. Neg- 
lect not the intellect. A man may make choice 
whether his vitalities go off through the lower or 
the higher brain ; if through the lower, they will 
damage him morally and physically, bringing de- 
filement and an early grave; if through the 
higher, they will lift him up toward God, besides 
promoting health and a serene longevity. Igno- 
rant men are proverb‘ally in subjection to pas- 
sion; and other things being equal, men of 
thought and contemplation are those who exer- 
cise the divine art of passional restraint.” 

PRAYER. 

“J have not spoken specially of the religious 
instrumentalities of self-government, not because 
I underrate them, but because they are themes of 
common discussion; whereas the suggestions 
which I have tried to bring before you are those 
which escape general notice. Prayer and the 
Bible! You might as well try to keep a storm- 
ridden ship from the breakers without a sheet an- 
chor, as hold a soul to God and purity without 
these ; and if you have often read those won- 
drous sentences of inspired truth, I pray you to 
read them again, and write them over the gate 
way of every day’s activities and temptations, 
‘Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? 
By taking heed thereto, according to Thy word.’”’ 


a 


A Prayisa Commanpnr.—On that Sabbath 
morning on which the battle of Lake Champlain 
was fought, when Commodore Downie of the 
British squadron was sailing down on the Ameri- 
cans as they lay in the bay of Plattsburg, he sent 
a man to the masthead to see what they were do- 
ing on Commodore McDonough’s ship, the flag- 
ship of the little American squadron. 

“Ho! aloft,’ said Downie, ‘ what are they do- 
ing on the ship?” 

“ Sir,” answered the look-out, “they are gath- 
ered about the mainmast, and they seem to be at 
prayer.” 

‘“Ah,” said Commodore Downie, “that looks 
well for them, but bad for us.” 

It was bad for the British commodore. For the 
very first shot from the American ship was a 
chain-shot, which cut poor Downie in two and 
killed him in a moment. McDonough was a sim- 
ple, humble Christian, and a man of prayer, but 
brave as a lion in the hour of battle. He died as 
he lived, a simple-hearted earnest Christian. 


[There is no true bravery without a trust in 
God. True religion begets in every heart a spirit 
of resignation and spiritual insight which opens 
up the future, and enables the possessor to fore- 
see what is before him in the distanee, by which 
he may know how to act and to steer his course 
wisely. ] 
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JOHN BROUGH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The followiog sketch of character was dictated by us 
from the likeness, without having any knowledge what- 
ever, at the time, of the name or station of the subject. ] 

Tris portrait represents a very marked charac- 
ter; there is ‘“‘meaning” in every feature, and 
great force and executiveness in the whole. The 
body is strong and healthy, the brain large, and 
the mind active and comprehensive. He is more 
like “ heavy ordnance” than light artillery ; and 
though ponderous, is supple and active. 

We infer that he descended from a long-lived 
and healthy ancestry, and resembles his mother, 
or her family, some of whom must have been 
conspicuous and leading characters. The frame- 
work of this organization is large, while the 
internal machinery is kept well lubricated and in 
excellent working condition. The vital principle, 


being elaborated as fast as wanted by the aid of . 


an excellent appetite, the best digestion, and the 
most perfect circulation, the lamp of life is kept 
full, almost to overflowing, and if he suffers from 
anything, it will be from too much blood, result- 
ing in inflammation, apoplexy, gout, or some 
kindred disease. But if he live temperately, 
properly dieting himself and taking plenty of 
active outdoor exercise, performing some bodily 
labor daily, he can live healthfully until a hundred 
years old, more or less, depending on how he may 
live. But the tendency of his nature is to work, 
which is the opposite of a passive, indolent, or 


lazy spirit, and yet he makes his head save his 
hands when he can, and, however hard he may 
work, however mountainous the task he sets him- 
self about, he so plans and adjusts ali things, as 
to accomplish it with comparatively little friction, 
and to go over a greater extent of ground than is 
usual with more nervous men. Such aman will 
make every step count and every blow tell; he 
will economize in all things, strength, money, 
and time, wasting nothing. He belongs to an 
economical family, who probably became “ fore- 
handed” chiefly by saving ; and though there is a 
disposition to engage in trade, commerce, bank- 
ing, or other commercial pursuits, there is also 
considerable mechanical ingenuity, and very ex- 
cellent planning talent indicated, and should he 
give his mind to it, could even invent; and he 
will excel in devising ways and means to aecom- 
plish difficult ends. Such a mind has ample 
resources within itself, and is seldom found in 
straits, but his mode of accomplishing difficult 
ends will not be so much by mere stratagem as 
by main force. There is “breadth of beam” in 
this organization, with a will sufficient for any 
emergency. He will take an independent position, 
and maintain it. E 

Integrity is a leading .eature; resolution and 
decision hold him steadily to any purpose; and 
he is never found wanting in will-power or execu- 
tiveness to carry out his undertakings, cost what 
they may., There is great ardor and warmth of 
affection,‘and in this, also, he is emphatically his 
mother’s son, being amply endowed with her 
social qualities. 
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His love for home and country is clearly in- 
dicated, and although he may be fond of travel, 
would be happiest at home, surrounded by his 
kiasmen, among whom he would become a sort 
of patriarch and leader, a pillar against which 
others may lean for support; to whom the com- 
monalty would go for counsel and advice, and in 
whose judgment and integrity all would repose 
the fullest confidence. 

There is much dignity and sense of character 
here, without vanity or mere love for display ; he 
would appreciate but not court the good opinion 
of others. He has a high sense of respect for 
those whom he considers entitled to it; is devo- 
tional, and inclined to yield to religious influences. 
He has both faith and trust in Providence ; also 
a high degree of sympathy, kindness, and “ good- 
will toward men.’”’ But there is authority indica- 
ted here, and those who come under it must take 
and keep their places; a ready compliance, how- 
ever, would make the yoke easy, for he would not 
be harsh or severe with those dependent upon him, 
for his benevolence and affection would be freely 
exercised toward all, extending even to animals; 
and he would carefully see to it that the horse, 
the ox, and even the dog, were provided for and 
made comfortable. When, however, an organiza- 
tion like this becomes perverted, it is most difficult 
to manage, and if he should lose his temper, some- 
thing would break. , 

Observe the make of this nose; it is something 
like the beak of an eagle; note the fullness of the 
upper lip, which indicates a love of power, au- 
thority, dignity, and will, and which, when there 
might seem to be occasion, could assume an ex- 
pression not to be trifled with. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, there is a smile upon the countenance, and 
great good-humor predominates. When affairs go 
on smoothly and there is no friction, his face is full 
of sunshine; but when surrounded by difficulties, 
annoyed by the shortcomings of others in whom 
he may have misplaced confidence, he is capable 
of the deepest indignation, and for the moment 
has something of the feeling of a Nero. But he 
is a good judge of character, a Napoleon in select- 
ing the “right men for he, ta place,” and is 
not easily deceived. At the head of an important 
trust, suitably supported by competent aids, he 
would be capable of conducting the affairs of a 
state or a nation, for he has a broad and compre- 
hensive mind, a well-balanced intellect, with a 
high moral and religious sense, all combining to 
make him a power in the world, and suitable, if 
qualified by edueation and experience, to lead the 
leaders. If he is not a great man, it is not the 
fault of organization. If he is not a good man, it 
is because he has been wickedly perverted; and 
if he is not a successful man, it is because he has 
not made good use of his God-given talents, and 
of such opportunities as befall most men. Hmi- 
nently social, highly honorable, frank, candid, 
and open-hearted, with only that reserve which 
comes from moderate cautiousness and a prudent 
intellect—with a warm and somewhat impulsive 
heart—with far more thoughts than words—he is 
capable of being all, and more, than our descrip- 
tion implies. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Hon. John Brough, Governor of the State 

of Ohio and President of the Bellefontaine Rail- 
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way Line, was born at Marietta, Ohio, in 1811. 
He was brought up in a printing-office; he be- 
came at length editor of a local paper in Ma- 
rietta, entered into politics, and for several years 
held the office of Auditor of the State. He 
afterward became editor of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, long before that journal had ifs present 
notoriety. He had in Ohio the reputation of 
being a great stump speaker ; in 1840 he and Mr. 
Corwin were considered the first political speakers 
in the State. For the past fifteen years he has 
been connected neither with politics nor the 
press, having been engaged in various railroad 
enterprises in the West. He was for a while 
President of the Madison and Indianapolis Rail- 
road; and he is at this time President of the 
Bellefontaine Railway Line, which connects with 
nearly all the leading roads of the country. He is 
a popular man, and has peculiar talent for finance. 
He re-entered the political world again last year, 
after an absence of fifteen years, and although 
originally, like Dickinson and others, a member 
of the old Democratic party, gave a hearty sup- 
port to the present Administration. It was his 
great speech at Marietta for the war and the 
Union that probably secured his nomination as 
Governor of the State. His majority over Val- 
landigham was the largest Ohio ever gave, being 
over onehundred thousand. As a thorough-going 
energetic railroad man it is universally acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Brough has no superior. 
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THOMAS BLANCHARD 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





“ PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. BLancHarp possessed a strong constitution 
and a large active brain. His temperament was 
the mental-motive, and his strength, endurance, 
and working power were immense. Few men 
could accomplish so much without exhaustion. 

The first thing which strikes the observer in 
looking at his portrait is the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the region of the perceptive faculties. 
The lower part of the forehead projects strongly ; 
but the superior part is also well developed, 
Comparison particularly being very large. 

The organs which suggested the great wants in 
the mechanical world which his inventive talent 
supplied, and for which he will be longest re- 
membered, viz , the machinery for turning irreg- 
ular forms and that for bending timber, are those 
about the eyes—Form, Size, Weight, Order, and 
Locality, which were all very large and active, 
and co-operated efficiently with his large Con- 
structiveness, making him naturally an inventor 
and a man of science in its more practical forms. 
Tle acquired facts readily, and knew better than 
most men how to use them. He made all his in- 
formation and talent available, and generally 
succeeded in whatever he undertook. He was 
not a man of many words, but what he said must 
have been to the purpose, and full of instruction, 
especially when on subjects to which his mind 
had been particularly directed. 

He had a full development of the social organs, 
which give domestic affection, friendship, love of 
home, etc. ; and the moral organs were large, par- 
ticularly Benevolence and Veneration. 

Greater mechanical and inventive talent, and 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BLANCHARD, THE INVENTOR. 





more persevering industry, modesty of deport- 
ment, kindness, and deference than are indicated 
in his mental organization, are seldom seen. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Blanchard, one of the greatest invent- 
ors America has ever produced, died at Boston, 
April 23d, 1864, from an apoplectic fit. Mr. 
Blanchard was born in Sutton, Worcester County; 
June 24th, 1788, and he had consequently nearly 
attained his seventy-fifth year. At an early age 
he manifested an extraordinary taste for mechan- 
ical pursuits, and although his education in this, 
as in every other respect, was quite limited, he 
invented a machine, when only eighteen years 
old, that he perfected so, that it made tacks at the 
rate of 500 a minute. He sold the patent right of 
this machine for $5,000. His next valuable in- 
vention was a lathe for turning the whole of a 
gun-barrel, from end to end, by the combination 
of a single self-directed operation. This inven- 
tion, which was immediately taken advantage of 
by the Government at the armory in Springfield, 
was the germ of his greatest invention—a lathe 
for turning irregular bodies, his first application 
of it being to the turning of gun-stocks. After 
obtaining a patent at Washington, he made his 
first machine for the Harper’s Ferry Armory, and 
soon after—in the summer of 1819—went to 
Springfield, and duplicated it for the armory 
there. This remarkable machine, with modifica- 
tions and improvements, is now used in all the 





armories of this country as well as England, and 
is applied to numerous operations in making gun- 
stocks, such as cutting the cavity for the lock, 
barrel, ramrod, buté plates and mountings, com- 
prising, with the turning of the stock and barrel, 
no less than thirteen different machines. The 
same principle has been applied to a great vari- 
ety of objects, such as busts, shoe-lasts, axe han- 
dles, ox yokes, etc. 

A year or two after he had developed this val- 
uable principle in the stocking machine, Mr. 


Blanchard went to reside in Springfield. Inven- 
tions followed inventions with surprising rapid- 
ity. Many of them were thought chimerical, and 
after a trial rejected by him as worthless. One 
of the latter kind was a steam carriage for tray- 
eling on common roads, which he made secretly, 
and in the middle of one dark night ran through 
the streets, by way of experiment. 

His most important invention of late years was 
the machine for “‘ bending” heavy timber, which 
has been used with eminent success in ship-build- 
ing. He took out no less than twenty-five pat- 
ents for his various inventions, and had to under- 
go a good deal of vexatious litigation to establish 
his right to those which have made him famous. 
Although he was comparatively poor until well 
advanced in life, he died wealthy. Socially, he 

_was the center of a large circle of friends, and 
the many valuable works of his genius have made 
him many others, to whom he was personally un- 
known, and will preserve his name through many 
years to come. 

For further details of Mr. Blanchard’s charac- 
ter and life see PHRENOLOGICAL YooRNAL for July, 
1856. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfoldiag what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 











Immortatity.—The article on the psychological 
proofs cf immortality, promised some time ago, is 
prepared, but there being so much matter already 
in type for the present number, it was thought 
best to defer it till our next issue. The question 
is argued both a priori and a posteriori. The fol- 
lowing sub-headings of the article will indicate 
the drift of the discussion. “Indistinctibility of 
Forces,” “ Spiritual Force,” “Conscious Nature 
of the Soul,” “The Cognizable and the Cogniz- 
ing,” “Law of Adaptation,” “A Fish Presup- 
poses Water,” “ Hunger Indicates the Existence 
of Food,” “The Soul Needs More Time for De- 
velopment,” “ Aspirations,” ‘‘ Essences Eternal,” 
“The Soul Distinct from the Body,” ‘“ The Phe- 
nomena of Clairvoyance,” “Other Facts Cited,” 
“ Conclusion.” 

Se aa 
EXTRAORDINARY DREAMS. 





[Instead of there being an “increase of credulity,” on 
the part of our people, we are confident that the tendency 
is quite the other way, and that rampant skepticism, in- 
stead of credulity, is the bane of Christendom. The 
following is an interesting case of clairvoyance.—Eb. 
A. P. J.] 

Tue Millennial Harbinger says: ‘‘ The belief in 
dreams is one which has existed among all na- 
tions through all time; and the records of all 
people contain remarkable instances of their ful- 
fillment. In giving the following instances of the 
actual realization of dreams in ancient and modern 
times, we are not influenced by any desire to in- 
crease the credulity which seems to have reached 
its culminating point in the case of spirit rap- 
pings, but simply to furnish food for reflection for 
the minds of those who take pleasure in the con- 
sideration of subjects removed from the hard facts 
of every-day life. 

In 1853, Nicholas Wotton, the English ambas- 
sador in France, dreamed two nights in succes- 
sion that his nephew, Thomas Wotton, then in 
England, was about to join an enterprise which 
would result in the death and ruin of himself and 
family. To prevent such a catastrophe he wrote 
to Queen Mary, and begged her to send for his 
nephew, and cause him to be examined by the 
lords of the council on some frivolous pretense, 
and committed to the Tower. This was done; 
and on the ambassador’s return Thomas Wotton 
confessed to him that, but for his committal to 
prison, he would have joined the insurrection led 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

It is also recorded of the same. Thomas Wotton 
that he, being in Kent, dreamed one night that 
the Oxford University treasury had been robbed 
by five persons ; and as he was writing to his son 
at the university the next day he mentioned his 
dream. Singular to relate, the letter reached Sir 
Henry Wotton on the morning after the robbery 
had been actually committed, and led to the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators. 


PREMONITION OF DEATH. 
M. Boismont, in a work on the subject of 
dreams, relates that a young woman, who was 
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living with her uncle, and whose mother was 
many miles distant, dreamed she saw her look- 
ing deadly,pale and apparently dying, and that 
she heard her ask for her daughter. The persons 
in the room, thinking it was her grand-daughter 
she wanted, who had the same name, went to 
fetch her; but the dying woman signified that it 
was not she but her daughter in Paris whom she 
wanted to see. She appeared deeply grieved at 
her absence, and in a few minutes ceased to ex- 
ist. It was afterward found that her mother did 
actually die on that night, and that the circum- 
stances attending her death were precisely those 
her daughter had witnessed in her dream. 


TALKING IN HIS SLEEP—A CONFESSION. 


There is another instance which we remember 
to have read, but we are unable at this moment 
to refer to the book in which it is related. It is 
as follows: A man who was employed in a 
brewery suddenly disappeared, and nothing could 
be ascertained respecting him. Years passed 
without the mystery being cleared up, until one 
of the workmen, who slept in the same room with 
another, heard the latter muttering something in 
his sleep about the missing man. The workman 
questioned him, and elicited replies from hima to 
the effect that he had put the man inte the fur- 
nace beneath the vat. He was apprehended on 
the following day. He then confessed that he 
had quarreled with the other, and that in the pas- 
sion of the moment he had killed him, and dis- 
posed of the body by putting it in the furnace. 


SAVED HIS SHIP BY A DREAM. 

The author of “ Signs before Death” tells of a 
certain captain, John Rodgers, who commanded 
a vessel proceeding to Virginia, that he one night 
left the deck and went to bed, leaving the chief 
mate in charge of the vessel. About three hours 
afterward he awoke, and heard the second mate 
ask the other officer how the vessel was going, 
and heard the chief mate reply that the wind was 
fair, and the vessel was sailing well. The captain 
then fell asleep again; and dreamed that a man 
pulled him and told him to go on deck. He woke, 
turned over and went to sleep again ; and dreamed 
the same thing, and this repeatedly, until he 
could bear it no longer, but dressed and went on 
deck. The night was fair, and there was nothing 
apparent to excite alarm. He questioned the 
mate and received satisfactory answers—he turned 
to go below; but as he did so he seemed to hear 
a voice close to him say, ‘ Heave the lead.” He 
asked the mate when he last took soundings, and 
what depth of water he got. The latter answered 
“ About an hour ago, and found sixty fathoms.” 
The captain ordered him to heave the lead again. 
The soundings were eleven fathoms, and at a 
second cast only seven fathoms. The vessel was 
put about immediately, and as she wore around 
she had only four fathoms and a half under her 
stern, The next morning they found they were 
in sight of the American coast, and that had the 
vessel continued but one cable’s length farther 
on the course she was steering in the night, she 
would have gone ashore. 


A MOTHER’S DEATH SEEN IN A DREAM. 


There is a singular dream recorded in “ Wor- 
ley’s Wonders of the Little World,” of an English 
gentleman residing in Prague. He was lyingin 
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bed one morning, when he dreamed that a shadow 
appeared to him and told him that his father was 
dead. He awoke in great alarm, and taking his 
disry, made an entry of the circumstance, with 
the day and hour when it took place. This book, 
with many other things, he put into a barrel and 
sent to England. Going from Prague to Nurem- 
berg, he met at the latter place a merchant who 
had come from England, and who knew his family 
well. This gentleman told him that his father 
was dead. Four years later he himself reached 
England; but before he would touch the barrel 
he had sent from Prague, he procured the attend- 
ance of his sisters and some friends, and in their 
presence opened the barrel, took out his book, 
and called their attention to the entry. To the 
astonishment of all present, the date was that of 
the day on which his father died. This same 
gentleman says, ‘I may lawfully swear that in 
my youth, at Cambridge, I had a like dream of 
my mother’s death; where, my brother Henry 
lying with me, early in the morning I dreamed 
that my mother passed by with a sad counten- 
ance, and told me‘ that she could not come to my 
commencement’ (I being, within five monids to 
proceed, Master of Arts, and she having at that 
time promised to come to Cambridge). When I 
related this dream to my brother, both of us 
waking together in a sweat, he protested to me 
that he had dreamed the very same ; and when 
we had not the slightest knowledge of our 
mother’s sickness, neither in our youthful affec- 
tions were we any whit moved by the strangeness 
of this dream, yet the next carrier brought us 
word of our mother’s death. 


A REVELATION BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The dream related by Sir Walter Scott must be 
so well known that we hesitate to repeat it; but 
we will do so, because we think it is susceptible 
of explanation. Mr. R., of Bowland, a gentleman 
of property in the Vale of Gula, was prosecuted 
for a very considerable sum, the accumulated 
arrears of tiend, for which he was said to be in- 
debted to a noble family (the titulars). Mr. R. 
was strongly impressed with the belief that his 
father had, by a form of process peculiar to the 
law of Scotland, purchased these lands from the 
titular, and, therefore, the present prosecution 
was groundless. But after an industrious search 
among his father’s papers and investigation among 
the public records, and a careful inquiry among 
all persons who had transacted law business for 
his father, no evidence could be recovered to 
support his defense. ‘he period was now near 
at hand when he conceived the loss of the lawsuits 
to be inevitable, and he had formed the deter- 
mination to ride to Edinburgh next day and make 
the best bargain he could in the way of compro- 
mise. He even went to bed with this resolution ; 
and, with all the circumstances of the case float- 
ing upon his mind, had a dream to the following 
purport: His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and, asked 
him why he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams 
men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. 
R. thought he informed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the payment of a con- 
siderable sum of money was the more unpleasant 
to him, because he had a strong consciousness 
that it was not due, though he was unable to ac- 
quire any evidence in support of his belief. “You 
are right, my son,” said the paternal shade; “TI 
did acquire right to these tiends for payment of 
which you are now prosecuted. The papers re- 
lating to the transaction are in the hands of Mr. 
, @ lawyer, who is now retired from pro- 
fessional business, and resides at Inveresk, near 
Edinburgh. He was a person whom I employed. 
on that occasion for a particular reason, but who 
never on any other occasion transacted business 
on my account. It is very possible that M 
may have forgotten a matter which is now of a 
very old date, but you may cail it to his recollec- 
tion by this token—that when I came to pay his 
account, there was difficulty in getting change 
for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were 
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forced to drink out the balance ata tavern.” Mr. | miles, at the farthest, of the four thousand miles 


R. awoke in the morning, with all the words of 
the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth his while to ride across the country to In- 
veresk, instead of going straight to Edinburgh. 
When he came there he waited on the gentleman 
mentioned in the dream; and, without saying a 
word of the vision he inquired whether be re- 
membered the circumstance, which after some 
consideration he did, and produced the papers. 
There is every probability, in this case, that Mr. 
R. had been told this by his father when he was 
very young, and, from not urderstanding the im- 
portance of the information, had paid so little at- 
tention to it, that he had quite forgotten it. That 
incidents of old date, totally forgotten in our wak- 
ing moments, frequently recur to the memory dur- 
ing sleep, we have most of us experienced. 


DEAD BODIES SEEN IN DREAMS. 


The belief that dreams reveal events that have 
happened, or which are about to happen, has 
doubtless been much weakened of late years by 
reading ; but it may be questioned whether it is 
not now as strong as ever it was, owing to the 
publication in the London Times, and other 
papers, of the case of a man who dreamed more 
than once, that he had seen the body of a man 
hanging in a barn, which dream impressed itself 
so strongly upon his mind, that in the morning he 
went to the barn that he had seen in his dream, 
and there found a man hanging. There was an- 
other instance, published in the same journal sub- 
sequently, of a man who dreamed that the body 
of one who had been missing for some time lay 
wader water on a certain part of the coast, where, 
indeed, it was found. 








Communications. 





THE SCIENCE OF FORCE; 
OR MAGNETISM. 





[The article of “ T. R. F.,” under the above title, in our 
March number, has called out several more or less ex- 
tended criticisms. We can find room at present for only 
the following, which we have been compelled to consider- 
ably abridge.] 

ABOUT THE ATOMS, 


“ Atoms,” T. R. F. says, “are of two distinct 
classes, mineral and vegetable. Hach atom, in its 
class, has the power, to a greater or less extent, 
of attracting and repelling its own and similar 
atoms.” “ And itis through the exercise of this 
power that all natural chemical, and other phe- 
nomena are produced.” If “T. R. F.” means to 
say,in the foregoing proposition, that all atoms 
are possessed of the properties of magnetism, and 
that it is because of those properties that they ac- 
complish these things, then it is pertinent that we 
ask for the evidence of it. But if-he does not 
mean this, then let him show that these phenom- 
ena fall within the science of magnetism. 

“The mineral class having the greater power,” 
etc. How does it appear that they have the 
greater power? Is it because they are the larger 
class? Or because an atom of iron is stronger 
than an atom of hydrogen? Are they smaller in 
kind, as well as more numerous? Is the weight 
of an atom of metal greater than that of oxygen ? 
Or are these things dependent on the quantity of 
magnetism they possess ? 


WHAT IS INSIDE OF IT? 

‘But if we grant they are heavier and smaller, 
how does it ‘therefore’ follow that they occupy 
the interior of the earth? Indeed, we are not 
quite certain that we know what may be in the 
\ center of the earth. Down about three or four 





to its center, is as far as we have been able to 
penetrate. Now who can tell what there may be 
in that other three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-six miles? For aught we know there is 
within this earth a nice hollow sphere, garnished 
with ineffable beauties and glories. Then there 
may be within this hollow sphere a solid one 
suited to an order of intelligences who have not a 
single element in common with our own. The 
Bible, we think, teaches nothing contrary to this 
view of the matter, but something somewhat in 
favor of it. For it says, ‘‘The heavens and the 
earth shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat. Then a 
new heavens and anew earth shall appear, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness.” This may mean that 
this outside shell of our earth shall erack and dis- 
solve, amid the rumblings of its terrific convul- 
sions, and pass away, to develop the new and 
glorious one within, that is full of peace and 
eternal felicity. 

We may add, in confirmation of this view, that 
itis in harmony with Divine Wisdom to suppose 
this to be the fact. For it is far superior to the 
sordid, unproductive conception, that the center 
of the earth is only a mighty chaos ; or, as * T. 
R. F.” teaches, a mass of conglomerated mineral 
atoms. 

Whether what we have suggested is the case or 
not, and we confess we are inclined to the “or 
not,” what casual or logical connection there is 
between the size and weight of the mineral atoms 
and their occupying the center of the earth, is 
darkling almost to opacity. 


REVERSING POLARITY. 

“Reversing their polarity, they, in accordance 
with the same law, by their repelling power, oc- 
cupy. @ greater space, and thus, being more light, 
occupy the higher atmosphere, though still under 
the influence of the earth.” 

How do the atoms of earth, in the operations of 
nature, reverse their polarity? And then, how is 
it, when thus reversed, they are able to drive a 


part of themselves permanently off into the upper 


atmosphere? If magnetism in the atoms, or in 
the mass, has any such power as this, pray let us 
have your evidence of it. Again, where, in the 
higher atmosphere, are these mineral atoms, and 
how do they come to conglomerate into meteoric 
stones? What do meteorology and airology teach 
upon this subject? Reversing any elements in 
nature by any means at man’s commane produces 
no such permanent results. 


WHAT POWER? 

“The vegetable atoms, being (proportionally) 
deficient in that power, occupy a position inter- 
mediate, and adapted to the action of the other 
class.” 

“ That power.’’ We suppose “T.R. F.’’ must 
mean the power of magnetism. The vegetable 
atom3 are four—oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen. Oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic gas 
compose the atmosphere from top to bottom. 
Are there, then, any mineral atoms about the 
vegetable? And if so, are they not, then, above 
the atmosphere, not in it? Can the vegetable 
atoms be intermediate? Moreover, if these two 
classes of atoms are located as represented, what 
action has the mineral cless upon the vegetable ? 
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RESULTS OF THEIR ACTION. 

“The influence of these classes of atoms,” etc., 
“ig the cause,” etc. 

But what is the cause of this influence? We 
suppose, according to “ T. R. F.’s” theory, it must 
be magnetism. If so, thenit must be rather inter- 
esting to note that, according to this same theorist, 
magnetism is the cause of magnetism ; for surely 
he has put this down in his enumeration of the 
results of this cause. Itis true the whole of na- 
ture, in all her operations, is under the control of 
the Supreme Mind, whose law is perfect and ur 
changeable. But truly, this kind of reasoning 
hardly does much toward manifesting it. 

WATER. 

Water being composed of a fixed amount or 
proportion of the two classes of atoms,” etc. Now 
the fact is, water is composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, both of them vegetable atoms, and of 
course of one class. 

Again, “T. R. F.” says, “ water is the medium 
by which all mineral and vegetable substances are 
formed.” It is true that no vegetable substance 


could be formed in the absence of water—but 


many minerals are, and can be, formed wholly in- 
dependent of water. What has water to do in the 
formation of calomel. britannia, gold, or platina? 
And what atoms do the mineral class throw into 
the atmosphere that are concerned in apy man- 
ner in making water? Remember water—pure 
water—is composed of nothing but oxygen and 
hydrogen—oxygen 88.99 by weight, hydrogen 
11.01. So judge you of the sense and correctness 
of “T. R. F.’s” statement in this paragraph. 


THE LAW OF EQUILIBRIUM. 

“Tt is the nature of these»gases,” etc. What 
gases? Don’t all gases seek an equilibrium ? 
Very well. Gases are transparent. How can 
gases, differing in their kind or combinations, in- 
terchange themselves by each attracting its own 
or like particles, when the gases are entirely differ- 
ent, and, therefore, have no own or like particles ? 
“ Thus the action of the two classes of atoms,” 
etc. What two classes of atoms? There is no 
such action of two classes of atoms when water is 
formed, nor when air is formed, for the mineral 
class is not present. 

ABOUT IRON. 

“Tn metals, that power,” etc. What power? 
At this point the reader of “T. R. F.’s” article 
may determine, with some assurance, what he 
means by that power. 
Yes, steel makes the best magnet, and the mag- 
netic influence is strongest in the poles—not atall 
in the middle—but not because the same poles 
repel. 

Here, indeed, in iron and steel, is magnetic.in- 
fluence, but how wonderfully little does it accom- 
plish toward sending mineral atoms into the 
higher atmosphere, or down into the depths of the 
earth. ‘ 

ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 

“The vegetable originally sprung from the 
earth through the agency of water, composed of 
mineral and vegetable atoms, each attracting its 
own.” 

Genesis i. 11: “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth, and it was so.” 


It must be magnetism. 
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Through the agency, then, of water, light, and 
heat, and the direct fiat of the Almighty, the 
vegetable first sprung from the earth. 

“ The seed composed of vegetable matter, hav- 
ing an excess of vegetable atoms, forms a nucleus 
and attracts from the water its vegetable parti- 
cles.”’ 
for it has, in itself (when pure), none but vegeta- 
ble particles. “The earth having the greater at- 
traction for the mineral part of water (hydrogen), 
[but hydrogen is a vegetable atom] attracts it 
from the water.” “By the same law,” [What 
law? The law of atoms? Of magnetism ?] “that 
action, bringing those atoms into contact with the 
seed, produces decomposition and heat, expand- 
ing and increasing the seed.” The earth, in at- 
tracting its part (mineral), [when there is no 
mineral to attract] “deposits the vegetable 
atoms.” [No, but it has attracted only mineral 
particles, it has no vegetable particles to deposit, 
for it has attracted none. Neither are there any 
mineral ones in water, at all. So it has attracted 
none and deposited none. So the plant has no 
roots, and of course no action to force the sprout 
upward into the atmosphere.] “ Which, when 
surcharged with vegetable gas,” etc. Itis rather 
uncertain whether the which here relates to the 
sprout or the atmosphere; in either case, or in 
any other, it is difficult to understand how it 
“nourjshes the plant by attracting the vegetable 
particles (oxygen) from the plant.” For this 
would be taking away its means of support. It 
does indeed increase, but not “thus,” as above, 
but much rather as follows. “by the agency and 
combined action of the atoms, in connection with 
the earth, water, atmosphere,”’ and light, the water 
performing a large share in the operation. 


A PLANT WITHOUT SEED. 


“Tf there be no seed, the earth in its decompo- 
sition will germinate a plant adapted to itself 
from its own action”? In what large sense does 
“7. R. F.”’ use the term earth here? As inclnd- 
ing land and water, air and sunshine, and the 
original creative power of God? If not, then 
the proposition is untrue. 


HOW ANIMALS ARE MADE. 


“Animals are produced by the combination of 
mineral and vegetable atoms. As it is with 
plants, so it is with animals.” Then “ by the de- 
composition of the earth, if there be no animal 
seed, an animal will be germinated,” or propa- 
gated, “adapted to itself from its own action.” 

TERRESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


“The earth exhibits its mineral action by 
throwing off its gas.” What does this lastits stand 
for?, The earth? If so, what id the gas of the 
earth? Doesitstand for mineral * If so, what min- 
eral gas is thrown off from the poles and tops of 
the mountains that makes the queer compound of 
ice, that has not a particle of mineral gas in it? 
Or of mineral in any form? “ Absorbing oxy- 
gen from the water.” Oxygen is in combination 
with hydrogen in just so many parts—no more 
and no less—to make water, and none can be ab- 
stracted without destroying water. 


COMBUSTION. 
T. R. F.’s statements under this head are simply 
erroneous. Hydrogen and oxygen, both vegeta- 
ble gases, burn together and produce water. 





Then it attracts the whole of the water,. 
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WHAT MIND IS MADE OF. 

What is the mind? Does he mean the intellec- 
tual power in man? If so, then, there is no evi- 
dence that it is a substance atall. Does he mean 
the brain, the seat of the mind? Then what is 
the material that forms the body in a gaseous 
state? Mostly, of course, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic gas. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
ta “the breath of Deity” here used as synony- 
mous with the breath of life? Ifso, then the soul 
is not of like composition with the mind. But are 
not the mind and the soul the same? C. W. 


[Several. communications are again unavoid- 
ably postponed.] 
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HEADS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Mr. Eprror—In looking over a little work en- 
titled ‘‘ Advice to Young Ladies,” I came to the 
following: ‘The mind is composed of two facul- 
ties—will and understanding—the one the seat of 
affection, the other of thought. 

“ The brain is that organ by which the mind acts, 
and is marked by two grand divisions, the cere- 
brum and the cerebellum. It is by means of the 
cerebrum that the understanding acts, and by 
means of the cerebellum that the will acts. We 
find a larger development of the cerebrum or 
upper brain in’ man, and a larger development of 
the cerebellum or lower brain in woman. A 
man’s head is higher and fuller in front than a 
woman’s; while a woman’s head is broader and 
larger behind than a man’s. In man the under- 
standing or intellect preponderates. In woman 
the will or affections.” 

The great point we wish to ascertain is wherein 
woman, phrenologically considered, differs from 
man. We also wish to ascertain what difference 
exists between a male and female head at birth. 
Also, how far education and habits affect the 
heads of the different sexes as they arrive at ma- 
turity. 

Repiy. What book our correspondent refers to 
containing such wondertui wisuum us that the 
mind is composed of two faculties, will and un- 
derstanding ; that the brain acts by two mental 
divisions merely, and the understanding comes 
from the cerebrum, and the will from the cere- 
bellum, we can not imagine. The idea that any 
man should undertake to talk about the brain 
being the organ of the mind, and going so far as 
to give his two mental faculties separate locations 
in the brain, and yet having so little philosophy 
or sense as not to rise above that, is a matter of 
surprise to us. It is about as great a caricature 
on mental philosophy as the sermon entitled “ The 
Harp of a Thousand Strings” is upon all theo- 


- logical discussions. 


Our correspondent makes a point independently 
of the author quoted, which is worthy of some at- 
tention. As to the difference between man and 
woman, phrenologically, there is a difference be- 
tween the male and female head which most 
physicians would recognize at birth, or at least 
within a month or two afterward. And this or- 
ganic, original difference is not to be set aside by 
education,nor over-borne by habit, though 
these differences between the shape of the head 
of man and woman may not be so great as that 
which is seen between the general outline of the 
heads of male and female birds and beasts. 
Still, the difference to a phrenologist is almost as 
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readily discernible. The shoulders-and neck of 
the horse and the bull as compared wiih those 
of the mare and cow; the difference between the 
head, neck, and shoulders of the lion and lioness, 
and between the cock and the hen of nearly all 
tribes of birds is very striking—not produced by 
training nor habit, but marked, congenital, and 
unvarying, except in degree; the law is without 
abatement or abrogation. Speaking in phreno- 
logical language of the male and female human 
heads, we remark that Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Parental Love, Friendship, and Secretive- 
ness are larger in woman than in man. Her re- 
flective intellect, her Firmness, Self-Esteem, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Amativeness are 
not generally so large as in the male. The male 
head is more elevated at the crown, broader at 
the base, and relatively shorter fore and aft. The 
social organs, with the exception of Amativeness, 
being larger in the female head than in the male, 
relatively to other parts, makes the head extend 
backward from the ear. And Self-Esteem being 
moderate, the head has a drooping appearance 
behind. While man, with smaller Parental Love, 
and a little larger Firmness and Self-Esteem, the 
head seems cut off behind. and lifted up in the 
crown. Then, witha larger development of the 
reasoning organs, his forehead is thrown upward 
and forward, which makes the relative forward 
and backward development different from that of 
the female. The profound author, unknown to 
us, above quoted, is correct in stating that woman’s 
head is longer behind relatively than that of 
man. 
ee 


WHAT POSSESSED YOU? 


Wuen we perform a strange or unusual act— 
something not in accordance with our general 
character—this exclamation is heard. And it not 
unfrequently happens with those who become 
absent-minded, or warped by anger, fear, or 
cupidity. A freaky or eccentric person does not 
surprise us by apy act, but when a naturally well- 
behaved and intelligent man gets off the track and 
commits a high crime, society is startled, and the 
question arises, How could he have done this? It 
is strange, passing strange. What could have 
possessed him? This question implies that some 
foreign substance, spirit, or person had possession 
of him at the time. And the subject seems to be 
as much surprised at his own act as his friends, 
and he ejaculates, “What in the world could I 
have been thinking about? Where were my 
wits? Am I crazy, or am I a fool?” 

For interesting statements on this subject read 
the artiele in our present number on “ Personal 
Identity.” 

Our answer to all this, or rather our explanation, 
is, that man possesses a three-fold nature—animal, 
mental, and spiritual, and he is influenced alter-— 
nately or altogether by each of these. At one 
moment he becomes absorbed in his passions. — 
Love, hate, or fear seems to take complete pos- 
session, and he gives himself up to the dominion 
of that passion, or he loses himself in contemplat- 
ing—-the moon—or to religious revery, and when 
in these states he commits strange acts. But a 
well-disciplined mind—one not given fo dissipa- 
tion—a mind under Christian influences, in which 
the faculties are well balanced—social, executive, 


perceptive, mechanical, reflective, sympathetic, 
and devotional—there is little danger of the owner 
being unhorsed or unhoused by intruding spirits. 
If, on the contrary, he keep vacant rooms—an 
idle mind—in his “cranium,” he may look for 
strange occupants, and the question will frequently 
occur, “‘ What possesses you ?” 7 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 





A corresronpextT, E. L. Y., inquires: Does 
Parene.oey prove the principle of non-resistance, 
upheld by certain religious denominations, to be 
true? 

Ans. The question is too broadly stated for a 
categorical answer. Man is organized to resist 
everything which is inimical to health, safety, 
purity, personal independence, and responsibility. 
Cautiousness is given to guard us against dangers, 
to warn us of them, make ‘us afraid of them; 
Firmness, to stand up steadfastly in our individu- 
ality against the northwest wind, or against 
pressure from any other quarter, unlawfully or 
improperly brought against us ; Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are as normal in their organic 
nature and appropriate functions as appetite, 
love, fear, conscientiousness, or benevolence; 
and whoever is assailed has a God-given right to 
self-protection and self-preservation. It is the 
simple instinct of nature, and we believe that 
God’s laws in nature and in revelation harmonize, 
when properly interpreted. The very idea of 
self-hood, of individual existence, involves indi- 
vidual self-preservation, and therefore resistance 
to whatever endangers life, limb, or liberty. So 
much for nature and organic constitution. 

The potency of kindness we admit, and believe 
that nine times out of ten, where force and re- 
sistance are employed, kindness and non-resist- 
ance would probably be better than physical 
force. Still, when the extremity comes, when 
incorrigible and unrelenting evil-doers persist in 
their course, there is nothing that will drive out 
from the temple “‘ the money-changers and those 


who seli doves” but “a whip made of small cords.” 
And the Master who gave us this example in this 
extreme case was most stathing and withering in 
rebuking the scribes, pharisees, and hypocrites. 
He called them a generation of vipers. To the 
repentant, sorrowful, heart-broken publican and 
harlot he had words of pity, kindness, and for- 
giveness. 

Mankind will have to be developed to a higher 
plane than it now is, or ever has been, before it 
will be safe or proper for men to adopt universal 
non-resistance. Putting a lock on one’s door is 
forcible resistance against iniquitons force. We 
have never known a sensible man in any thickly 
settled place who was willing to leave his store 
or his house without bars and bolts. We know 
of no difference between barring and bolting a 
door against a burglar, putting a dog by it to 
watch, or standing by it with a club or with a 
strong right arm to thrust out the invader. The 
apostles of Christianity—those who were sent to 
promulgate the new faith, and who confessedly 
had miraculous protection—might well be direeted 
to revile not again if reviled, and if smitten on 
the one cheek to turn the other also. Men can 
do this who, when in prison, have an angel vouch- 
safed to uobar the doors, and knock off their 








chains, and lead them forth. 

_ We believe in non-resistance to a much greater 
extent than it is commonly used, and that it would 
be better for all concerned to employ the spirit 
of kindness, and gentleness, and persuasiveness 
much more than it is employed. But while 
human nature remains pervertéd as it is, aggres- 
sive, wanton, raging force must be met on the 
threshold with courage and manliness ; and evil- 
doers must be made to fear power if they will not 
respect duty and truth. Bothfamily government 
and public law must have penalties, and some 
form of pain must ever follow disobedience, 
whether it be by a child toward his parent, the: 
citizen toward a just government, or man toward 
his Maker. 
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How Tie Fis! 
another volume! Is it possible that a full year 
has rolled round since our last June number was 
issued? Verily the almanac is correct, and the 
earth’s revolutions have been accurately recorded 
in the book of Time. The year has passed. It is 
gone. Wearenearer home. What have we ac- 
complished? Have we grown in body, mind, or 
spirit during the past year? or have we only ex- 
isted—vegetated—killed time? Have we—each 
of us—conferred any favor on others? or have 
we, moth-like, eaten the bread of idleness? Have 
we, “busybody”-like, spent our time in tattling, 
babbling, backbiting, and stirring up strife among 
our neighbors? or have tried to conciliate and 
soothe the suffering, and point the erring soul to 
his Redeemer? In short, what is the present ten- 
dency of our minds? Are we living in the pas- 
sions? or in the intellect?—in the imagination, 
feeding on husks and novels? or in the spiritual 
part, led by light from above? Where do we 
stand? Are we prepared to die? If so, we are 
just beginning to be fit to live for a purpose. 

It is meet that we thus take note of passing 
time ; that we-correct our errors, overcome our 
besetting sins, and ask for grace to fortify us 
against yielding to temptations, and incline us to 
do His will. By these means we not only secure 
happiness here, but an inheritance in heaven. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL now closes its Thir- 
ty-ninth Volume. There have been large accessions 
to our list of subscribers, and, so far as we have 
heard, all have been well pleased with the Jour- 
nAL. Every criticism has been made in the kind- 
liest spirit, and all have wished well to the enter- 
prise. We have to regret our shortcomings— 
which, perhaps, are more apparent to us than to 
others ; but, on the whole, we have far more to 
be thankful for than to regret. 

With the next number— Jvuty—our Fortieth 
Volume begins. We have taken all the necessary 
steps to present to our readers a more interesting 
periodical than our limited space has hitherto 
permitted. We have heretofore served up, it is 
true, choice matter, rich in originality and full of 
suggestion on important topics not discussed in 
other journals, but we had not room to elaborate 
as we wished. In future, we hope to be more 
complete, and to satisfy owrselves. Already re- 
newals are coming in, with warm words of ea- 
couragement and thanks for benefits received. 
One writes : ‘‘ Your Journan has been a source 
of real consolation to me, and I would not do 
without it for thrice its price.” Another: “Why 
not make the JournaL weekly? With a news de- 
partment, markets, prices current, etc., and its 
present unequaled attractions, it would supersede 
any paper in existence!” Our friend is over- 
zealous, and our ambition not equal to the effort. 
But we have had a somewhat extensive newspa- 
per experience, and profess to know just what 
ought to be; and when times become more set- 
tled, we may again enter upon the work. At 
present we prefer to act on the plan of the farm- 
er who said it was better to cultivate a single 
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acre of ground perfectly than half a dozen acres 
imperfectly. The PurenoLoarcaL JournaL—with 
its increased pages—will give us enough to do-— 
if we do it well—till the time arrives to launch 
a weekly. 

The form of the Journau will remain the same 
as now ; the only change we propose to make at 
present will be in an increased number of pages. 

Always open for the “‘ Best Thoughts” of the 
“Best Thinkers,” and in the hope of hearing 
again from all present subscribers, the Editor 
and Publishers present their best respects to their 
readers. 

$< 


New Terms.— With the present num- 
ber the old terms for the PurEnoLoGicaL JouRNAL cease, 
and the new terms commence. Instead of $1 50 of our 
depreciated currency, our terms of subscription will be $2 
a year. Clubs of ten will be supplied at $15, payable in 
advance; single numbers twenty cents. Subscriptions 
may commence with the January number, 1864, or with 
next issue, July. Journals sent no longer than paid for. 

Addresses changed when desired. No certificates of 
agency given. Each subscriber is kindly solicited to assist 
in forming clubs or in extending our circulation, where 
he may believe it would do good. 





SampLteE Noumpers Grartis.— With 
printing-paper at ten cents a pound, and press-work at 
thirty cents a token, clerk hire, rents, engravings, adver- 
tising, and so forth, proportionally low, we could afford to 
send out gratis, sample numbers of the Journat to all 
who asked. But when the price of printing-paper jumps 
up from ten to twenty cents a pound, and press-work from 
thirty to sixty cents a token, and when the wages of clerks, 
engravers, advertising, and everything else connected 
with publishing costs in the same proportion, we can not 
afford to respond to calls for sample numbers without 
pay. Nor, indeed, can we keep a stock of extra numbers 
There 
are many who have taken the Journat for years, and 
who wish to keep up with the progress of the world, but fail 
to renew their subscriptions when they expire, intending 
to procure the volume complete at the end of the year. 
Not one in ten will ever realize their hopes in this respect. 
“ Out of print” will be the answer to their requests. Be- 
sides, if carefully read when fresh from the press, there 
will be a satisfaction not found in reading timely matters 
at untimely periods. 

When an interested subscriber wishes to confer a favor 
on a friend or neighbor by having him read certain articles 
in the JourNAL, all he has to do is simply to inclose the 
amount and request the publishers to forward it. Past 


- single numbers of the present volume, back to January, 


may still be had at fifteen cents each; future numbers, after 
our enlargement, will be twenty cents, payable of course 
in postage stamps, or in postal currency. 


To Eprrors.—The publishers of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL desire to express their thanks 
to the newspaper editors for the very cordial manner in 
which they have received us. The generous “notices” 
which they have given are fully appreciated. We shall 
try to merit a continuance of their kind approbation. 





Back Numpers.—Subscribers who 
may wish to complete their sets of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat for the year, may stiil obtain the back numbers 
from January, 1864. Those numbers contain portraits with 
characters and biographies of Major-Gen’l Banks, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Major-Gen'l Thomas, Hon. William H. Wells, 
Archbishop Hughes, Lord Elgin, William M. Thackeray, 
Nena Sahib, the King of Oude, Tom King, Captains 
Speke and Grant, Rev. H. M. Turner, Rev. H. W. Bellows, 
Dr. J. 8. Darcy, Rev. William Pittenger, Major-Gen’l 
Butler, Ebenezer Merriam, Hon. Owen Lovejoy, with 
more than 150 different engravings, illusirating Physiog- 


nomy, Phrenology, Physiology, and Ethnology. The de- 
partments of Psychology, Our Social Relations, ete., are 
fall of interesting and ins'ructive matter, which can be 
found in no other publication. The entire half-yeariy set 
of six months—from January to June inclusive—will be. 
sent by post for seventy-five cents if ordered soon. Ad- 
dress the Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur AmperIcaN PHRENOLOGICAL Jour: | 
NAL AND Lire [LiustTRATED is one of the most vseful 
journals that we receive. It ouzb. to be taken avd read 
by everybooy. It is devoted to Ethvology, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology. Its articles 
are fall of fearnin aod tnougbt, presented m an entertain- 
ing style, and amply illustrated. Itis exceedingly cheap 
atthe subscription price, $1 50 a year,—Galesburgh Free 
Democrat. 

Ah, there’s the rub. It may be “exceedingly cheap” 
to the subscriber, but it has not been so cheap to its pub- 
lishers. In casting up its accounts, including cost for 
paper—at more than double the former prices—type- 
setting, press-work, and engravings, we find it comes 
short of paying its way, notwithstanding its large eircula- 
tion. But by a small addition to present rates we can 
afford to increase its size, keep up and improve all its 
departments, and very nearly make jt pay its expenses. 
The time of its Editor is all his own, and if he chooses to 
work jree gratis for the good of others it is his privilege, 
and is no more than many of his generous readers are 
constantly aoing, in circulating the “ glad tidings” among 
their friends and neighbors. 

War prices prevail—money is plenty—our people are not 
miserable misers. Each is alive to all that is new and use- 
fgl. Progress is the order of Nature. No one can afford 
to stand still while ‘‘the world moves.” The explorer is 
abroad; the navigator plowing the sea; the engineer is 
opening the way for new railways; the inventor discover- 
ing the mesns to lessen mannal labor: the mechanic is 
busy with his tools; the builder is building; the soldier is 
flzht'ng; the teacner terching, and the preacher preach- 
ing, and we are mining “among tre skulls,” living and 
dead, to discover the chords and springs of that wonderful 
instrument about which the venerable Dr, Watts sung so 
weil, when he said: 

“ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Shouid keep m tune so long.” 

Our studies embrace man in all his relations and con- 
ditions — body and brain—mind and soul; and the 
PHRENOLNGIOAL JOURNAL is the medium through which 
We propose io commneicate the results of these studirs to 
these who care to bear us company. Our new Leas for 
the JouRNAL are stated elsewhere, 











DHusiness Notices, 


Our Agrency.—We are in the daily receipt of 
letters from our soldiers in the field, our pioneers in the 
West, and from readers every where, similar to the foliow- 
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ing: 





Camp NEAR RossviLun, Ga., Jfay, 1864. 
Messes. FowLex AND WELLS—GENTLEMEN:~ Having 
noticed in the AMERICAN Pur*NOLYGIOAL JOURNAL that 
you would parchase anything that could be found in the 
city, if the amount of money were sent to you, a friend 
and myself would like to know for what price you could 
buy two American full-jeweled, four-ounce huvting-cased 
silver watches? or at what price you cou'd get two full- 
Jeweled, three-ounes huntung-cases (solid silver) large size 
patent levers, Also your fre tor your trouble, We are in 
the army, and it is impossible to get a good watch except 
by paying double price fori. Jewelry men, who advertise 
throush vewspaper columns, the price of their watches, 
invariably are regues, and send sometbing worth little Jess 
than nothing. This 1s why we have choseao this method 
of procuring good watches for our own use. 
Yours resp-etfuly, G. W. S., 5th Wisconsin Battery. 
(That there is wieked swindling by the jewelry rogues 
we do know; so of the g.ft and lottery enterprises. Bat. 
our soldiers are getting their eyes open, and witl be mcre 
cautious in fature. We will cheerfully fill orders for any- 
thing which may be wanted, be it watches, books, or 
goods of any kind, which may be found in New York or 
vicinity.] 
ALL communications for the editor should be 
plain'y wr:tten in b/ack ink on white paper, and addressed 
as follows; §. R. WELLS, 
Epiror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
Orders for our publications and other busine:s letters 
should be addressed to POWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


PuysiocNomy.—Part I. of ‘‘ Physiognomy Based 
on Physiology and Phrenology” will soon be ready for 
press. Look for further announcement in next number. 


CANYVAssERS are wanted to sell our ‘‘ Indispen- 
sable Hand-Books” in every part of the U. 8. and British 
America. Young men (and young women too) can do good 





and get well paid for it by engaging in this business. 
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Poetry. 
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Poetry fs itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





IN BIVOUAC. 


Dr is the night—weird, lonely, and dreary ; 
Struggles the fire with the rain’s chilly tide, 

And weary I am of long communing, 
With thoughts of the past, and what may betide. 


I am longing for kissing and loving; 
Words, kind and brave, my worn soul needs to-night ; 
How priceless the sound of woman’s laughing, 
Laughing and singing, low, sweet, and light! 


Oh! is there no Mary—some dear darling— 

To twine round my neck arms soft and white, 
And whisper to me—alone I’m hearing— 

Cosy sweet words the heart-mansion to light. 


Only a vision, awhile to brighten, 
A gleam of golden hair, seen but to pain; 
While the weeping east doth slowly lighten, 
As stern we grow in heart and march again. 
Jan., 1864. ANONYMOUS, 


Hiterary Hotices. 


[4 works noticed in Tun PurEenoLocicaL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. ] 


Woman AND Her Era. By Eliza W. Farnham. 
In two Volumes. New York: A. J. Davis GCo, 1864. 
[Price, $3.] 

Sincerity and earnestness by whomsoever manifested 
and in whatever cause exercised command our respect, 
and these qualities are prominently exhibited in the work 
before us, Which we do not hesitate to pronounce one of 
the ablest books on woman ever written. The author 
offers it—so her preface says—‘‘as the result of twenty- 
two years’ earnest thought, study, and reception ; a period 
long enough to give, of itself, a measure of value to her 
labors that can not fail to claim the attention of the in- 
quiring, the earnest, and the thoughtful.” 

We mizht find occasion to question the correctness of 
Mrs. Farnham’s conclusions on several points, but we 
most cordially commend her work to the attention of all 
earnest truth-seekers of both sexes. She does not take the 
common ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” view of the question. She 
does not theorize on “woman’s sphere” or ‘ woman’s 
duties.” Her purpose is deeper and broader than all 
these. It isa calm, candid, thoroughly rational and fun- 
damental inquiry into the Nature of Woman—a consider- 
ate and exhaustive analysis by Woman, of her own exalted 
nature and office, and the relations, responsibilities, 
privileges, duties, and possibilities consequent thereupon, 
She does not believe that woman is to be elevated and 
improved by becoming more like man, but by the more 
complete development of the distinctive qualities of her 
sex. She is not satisfied with asserting woman’s equality 
with man, but boldly takes the ground of her inndie 
superiority. 
Ta. America Conritct, a History of the Great 

Rebellion in the United States of Amer’ea, 1860-64: its 

Causes, Incidents and Results, intended to exhibit 

especially its Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift 

and Progress of Americun Opin'‘on respecting Human 

Slavery from 1776 to 1861.. By Horace Greeley. Hart- 


ford: O. D. Case & Co. New York: J. ©. Derby. 1864. 
Mrs. Laura Elmer, Canvassing Agent. 


This work, now in press, will be printed on fine paper, 
and issued in two large double-column octavo volumes of 
600 pages each, abundantly illustrated by Maps, Diagrams 
of Battie-fields, Sieges, Naval Actions, views of places of 
historic interest, obta’ned from official reports and other 
authentic documents in the War and Navy Departments, 
ete., together with a large number of fine steel p'ate Por- 
traits of prominent Generals and other distinguished per- 
sons conyected with the War, both North and South. 
When cdmpleted it will contain upward of one hundred 
Maps and Diagrams of Batt e-flelds. Volume I. will be 














published in June, 1864, and will contain seventy Portraits 
on steel, classified and arranged in appropriate groups, 
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besides other illustrations of much interest. Volume II. 
will be issued so soon as practicable after the close of the 
war, and in all respects will be fully equal to Volume I. 
The list of Portraits will be continued, embracing groups 


‘of prominent Generals, including many who have fallen 


in the service of their country; Patriotic Governors, and 
other Distinguished Persons connected with the war. It 
will contain a larger number of Diagrams of Battle-flelds, 
etc., than Volume I., and in addition, a valuable copper- 
plate Map of the Seat of War, about 28 by 38 inches, en- 
grayed expressly for this work, presenting in one view 
the whole field of military operations—its Rivers, Rail- 
roads, Battle-fields, principal Muitary Routes traversed by 
the large armies, etc. It is sold only by subscription, so 
those who desire it should put their names down at once. 
We understand from the canvassing agent, Mrs. Elmer, 
that it is everywhere meeting with great fuyor. We 
reserve any opinions or criticism we may have to express 
till the complete work shall be before us. The price for 
the first volume, regular edition, is $3 50. 


InLustRaTiIons or UNnIveRSAL Proaress; a Series 
of Discussions. By Herbert Spencer, author of * Social 
States,” “First Principte,” “ Education,” ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, $2.] 

Mr. Spencer is undoubtedly one of the foremost thinkers 
of Europe, and whether we accept his theories|or not, we 
must give him credit for great originality and depth of 
thought. He c'aims to have discovered an all compre- 
hensive law which will explain not only all the phe- 
nomena, of history, but these of external nature also. 
This Jaw is, that the universe is in a continuous process 
of evolution from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
and if it be what is claimed, it soives the problem of 
human society as completely as that of physical growth. 
Mr. Spencer is a very bold, outspoken man; but he is at 
the same time reyerent and candid. We may not accept 
all that he says, but he is not a writer to be treated with 
disrespect. The questions he raises must be met, and our 
thinkers may as well be prepared to look them in the 
face. We shall make some extracts from the work before 
us at another time. 


Gey, GRANT anp His Campatons. 
Larke. With a Portrait and cther Illustrations. 
York: Derby & Miller. 1864, [Price, $1 50.] 
Mr. Larke has made a readable and instructive biog- 

raphy of one of the most successful military men of modern 

times, and it will serve to raise Gen. Grant still higher in 
the estimation of his admiring countrymen, for it shows 
him to be a pure-minded, conscientious, and large-hearted 
man, as well as a great commander. When, in his boy- 
hood, he said * can’t is not in the dictionary,” he sounded 
the key-note of his energetic and persistent character ; 
and when he fought his cousin and sehool-mate in defense 
of the character of Washington, and confessed it all in his 
honest, brave, and straightforward way, to his mother, 
he showed at the same time his patriotism, his truthful- 
ness, his courage, and his filial love. Well would it be for 
our country, in her hour of trial, if she had more such sons. 


By Julian H. 
New 


By John Savage, anthor of 
New York: James B. Kirker. 


Fatra AnD Fancy. 
“ Sybil. a Tragedy.” 
1564. [Price, $1.] 
We are seldom able to say much in praise of the volumes 

of fugitive verses “printed at the solicitation of friends” 

(and very injudicious friends they usually are), which 

fall into our hands; but we find here no such excuse for 

being put into type, and no verses that need such excuse 
for asking a passing notice. Some of these poems had 
attracted our attention before, in their anonymous form, 
in the magazines, and we are glad to meet them in a more 
permanent shape. Several of the patriotic pieces, such as 

“The Starry Flag,” “The Muster of the North,” and “A 

Battle Prayer,” are well known, and have been widely 

copied and praised; but though fine things in their way, 

they are not our author’s best poems. Among the most 
admirable pieces in this handsome «little volume are 

“TIaunted,” “ The God-Child of July,” “ Shane’s Head,’” 

and ‘‘ Remember we are Frien¢s,” in all of which and in 

many others there is fine versification, a delicate fancy, 
and a touch of true pathos. 


Dr. Witt1aM Wer, of this city, has published 
a“pamphlet which he sells at ten cents, entitled “The 
Swedish Mevement-Cure—What It Is, and What It Can 
Do”—advertised in our present number. 
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Key to He First Sranparp PHonocRaPHic 
Reader, with questions and references, By Andrew J. 
Graham. N. Y.: Fewlerand Wells. 1864. [50 cents. 
A very useful book to be used in connection with Mr. 

Graham’s other works, which can not be too widely dis- 

seminated and studied. The time is not far distant when 

phonography will form a part of every person’s education, 
and those who acquite it now will have an advantage 
over those who come into the movement at a later day. 


My Cave Live in Vicxspurc. ByalLady. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, $1.] 

As an inside view of Vicksburg during the siege, this 
littie book by a rebel lady is interesting and somewhat 
instructive. The fair authoress is evidently a woman of 
culture and refinement (the wife of a rebel officer), accus- 
tomed to the 'uxuries of Southern life and to good society, 
and she nurratts her experieuce of underground honse- 
keeping in a naive and livety style. She refrains, in the 
main, from saving hard things of the *‘ Federals,” but 
praises the * Confederaves” without stint. 

Tae Turrp AnnvAaL Report of THE SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS. 
Luwreuce: John Speer, Public Printer. 1864. 

Mr. Isaac T. Goodnow, the excellent Superintendent of 
Pubtie Instruction of this new State, shows that an en- 
couraging degree of success is attending the-efforts of the 
friends of free schools among the hardy pioneers of that 
far Western country. 

“Kansas,” Mr. Goodnow says in the conclusion of his 
report, “holds within herself the elements of a powerful 
State. Its soil is productive, its climate balmy and health- 
ful. Its scenery is beautiful, and what is far more im- 
portant, it has a population capable of doing whut they 
undertake, We have been in a metamorphic condiion, 
and are now rapidly assuming a form that will determine 
our condition as a State for future generations. To the 
education of our sons and daughters must we look as the 
rainbow o' our hope. Our republicsn institutions can alone 
be saved by the intelligence and virtue of the people.” 


InpustriaL BroerapHy: Iron-Workers and Tool- 
Mikers. By Samue! Smiles, author of * Self Help,” ete. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fieids, [Price, $1 25.] 

This is a continuation in a more accessible form of the 
author's ‘*‘ Memoirs of Industrial Men” introduced in his 
‘Lives of the Engineers,” and while interesting and use- 
ful to the general reader will be specially so fo the classes 
from which his suljects are drawn—inventors, mechanics, 
and iron-workers. The anec‘otes are countless, and the 
illustrations ars facts drawn from all history, ancient and 
modern, and all Jands, so that the reader is constantly re- 
freshed and enlizht-ne! as he proceeds. The memoirs of 
eminent, mechanics and engineers, living and dead, are 
given with graphic skill, and yet with an evident fidelity 
that inspires confidence and encourages imitation. 


Hmts To Rirtewen. By H. W. S Cleveland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864, [Price, $1 25.] 
A yery entertaining yolume, and to men of war, or 

sporting-men, it must be of real value. The histery of 

fire-arms, fhe principles and practice, cartridges, all kinds 
of rifles, and how to choose a good one, and how to use 
one, and a great many other poiots, are here treated with 
clearness and Juliness, making a first-class manual, to 
which we may call the attention of all our readers capable 
of bearing arms, 


New Mustc.—We have received the following 
new sheet music from Mr. Horace Waters: 

“The Cloud with a Silver Lining”—Fantasie. By Mrs. 
Parkhurst. ‘Beauties of Terpsichore,” a collection of 
Dance Music. By Johann Munck. No. 8. “The King,” 
“Redowa Waltz.” “The Tender Glance Schottische.” 
By Mrs. Parkhurst. Affectionately dedicated to the 
Watchful Trustees of the A. B. C. Independent, J. T. B. 
Chureb, of Brooklyn, L. I. 


Here is something which needs explanation. 
what does it mean? 

D. AppLeton & Co. announce a “Universal 
Dictionary of Proper Names, Biographical, Geographical, 
Mythological, and Historical.” By Francis A. Teall, As- 
sistant Editor of the “‘ New American Cyclopedia.” The 
primary idea of the work is to supplement the indispens- 
able larger dictionary of the vernacular language. the two 
together forming a complete apparatus for the intelligent 
pur-uit of any course of English reading, so far us words 
and nimes ure concerned. While in tbe one, brief, but 
for all ordinary purposes sufficient, explanations of un- 
familiar or techn'cal words are looked for. similar informa- 
tion will be furnished by the other in regard to names 
whieh involve dates and facis much more difficult to be 
retained in the memory, and therefore even mose strongly 
demandiog such a ready means of reterence. 

Mr. Teall is eminently quanfied for the task he has un- 
dertaken. and will make this dictionary a valuable book 
of reference, It is to be sold only by subscription. 


Pray 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity, Questions of personal énterest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Bast Tuoucuts” solicited, 


Tae Law or Proportion.—J. W. M. I saw it 
stated in the PurENoLoGioaL JourNaL recently, that the 
length of the face, including the forehead, was always in 
sirict proportion to the beight of the body. Tbis is not 
true. Many of my acqnainutance with long faces are 
shorter of stature than others ¢f much shorter visage. I 
koow a gentleman some three or four incues taller than 
his wife, whose face is not so Jong by twoinches. I saw 
a couple of gentlemen the other day standing together, 
one of whom was at least six and a half feet high and the 
other about five feet two; the shorter man’s face could not 
have been less than two inches the longer. Instances of 
this kind are frequent, I believe, everywhere. To perceive 
the fallacy of this rule you have only to go into any com- 
pany. 

Ans. The statement in the Journat may not have been 
sufficiently qualified or explained. The principle intended 
to be set forth is that symmetry — the highest beauty 
of form—requires the proportion mentioned, and that the 
law applies to all varieties of figure alike, whether large 
or small, tall or stout, That all sorts of disproportion 
exist, from the slightest deviation down to absolute de- 
formity, must of course be admitted. 

JouRNaL or Art.—There is not at present any 
first-class Art journal published in America. The best, 
and indeed the only one to which we can refer you, is the 
London Art Journal, published monthly at $12 a year. 
May be had through this office. 


Haier, utc. — Borratont4. Is there any 
portrait or any biography of Albert von Haller, the great 
physiologist and naturalist? if so, could you give his por- 
trait with character in your JouRNAL? 


Ans. We are not able at present to find any trustworthy 
portrait of Haller. 

2. What is meant by a juicy temperament? 

Ans. We never apply that term to a temperament, 
though some correspondent may have done so in our 
peper. - 

8. Can you tell character by the eyebrows? and what is 
the cause of the hairs of eyebrows falling out? 


Ans. We can not tell the whole of the character from 
any one organ or feature; but there are “signs of charac- 
ter” in the eyebrows, for which we must refer you to our 
forthcoming work on physiognomy. The hair of the eye- 
brows falls out from the same cause as that of the head, 
for which see various answers and other articles in back 
numbers. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—D.G. Is mar- 
riage between persons of the same temperament com- 
patible ? 

Ans. Yes, when there isn» excess, but a healthful pre- 
dominance of one of the temperaments, not otherwise. 


Harr anp Eyes.—G. H. W. 1. By what means 
can hair be removed from the face so that it will not grow 
again? Is there any way by which a person that is near- 
sighted can have the perfect sight restored, and if s0 how 
can it be done? 


Ans. (to both questions). We don’t know. 


PuystcaL Cuances.—J. G. M. If our bodies 
change every seven years, how is it that we have yellow 
fever, hooping cough, measies, etc, but once? Some live 
fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, a few to a hundred years, con- 
sequently undergo many changes. Wul you have the 
kindness to give us a few thoughts upon the subject? 


Ans. Little is known of the philosophy of such diseases 
as smali-pox, measles, etc., which generally occur but 
onee in the same person, It is probable that they cause 
some constitutional change which is perpetuated, as such 
changes undoubtedly may be, through all the changes of 
matter. Form or arrangement and constitution do not 
necessarily change with the change of matter. 
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Nosres.—H. J. 8. says that he finds persons 
with pug noses who are nevertheless enterprising and 
energetic, while others with larger and more prominent 
nasal protuberances are less so, and questions the theory 
of undevelopment based on the small or imperfect nose. 
There are apparent exceptions to all rules, and we can 
not explain them without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which they are found. A pretty extensive 
observation, however, not only of living faces, but of the 
portraits of historical characters of all ages and nations, 
has convinced us that the law in regard to this matter is 
as we have stated it in our articles on the nose. In our 
new work on physioguomy we shall give the physiological 
reasons for the facts observed. The Indians, to whom 
“H. J. 8.” refers, furnish evidence in favor of and not 
against our theory. They are energetic and executive, 
though not at all inclined to exercise their energy in any 
of the pursuits of civilized life. Idiots have not generally 


prominent noses, though the retreating chin and forehead 
and the relative projection of the whole central portion of 
the face sometimes make them appear so. 


Ricut Acre To Marry.—A Farner (?). 1. At 


» what age do a majority of American Jadies marry ? 


Ans. We have no mean3 of ascertaining the average 
age. Probably it is in the neighborhood of eighteen. 

2. Do American ladies generally marry too young? 

Ans. Yes. 


8. At what age do you deem it most proper for ladies to 
marry? How about “ sweet sixteen?” 


Ans. We think “sweet sixteen” may improve in 

“sweetness” by keeping herself 

“In maiden meditation fancy free” 

a few years longer. In northern climates few women are 

sufficiently mature in body and mind to assume the 

duties and responsibilities of a wite and mother before the 

age of twenty. There are exceptions. Some are, in 

respect to development and maturity, older at seventeen 
«than others at twenty. There are early peaches and late 

ones, and we do not gather both at the same time. 

Wauat Sart Puc Noses Do? zto.—J.G. 1. In 
your article on ‘* Noses” in the Auvust (63) number, you 
seem to teach that a large well-formed nose !s the only kind 
that can ever rise to distnction in the world, and to dis- 
card all short, pug, or deformed noses, as if doomed to 
ignorance and obecurily. Now, sir, I should like to ask 
if you consider it as useless for one who has a “‘ short” or 
“pug nose” to try to become “ great” in any calling, or 
must be remain a mere cipher in the world, and to die 
unknown just because he has a poor ** nose ?” 


Ans. A person does not “remain a cipher and die un- 
known” because he has a pug nose, but he has a pug nose 
because he is “‘a cipher,” in other words, because he was 
originally: deficient in those elements of greatness which 
the larger and more prominent noses indicate. No; we 
do not consider it useless for any person to ¢y to improve 
either his circumstances, his character, or his features, or 
to excel in anything, and we have shown that the improve- 
ment in mind and in face are simultaneous. The great 

“men of history, however, have not had pug noses. 

2. Again, allow me to ask how you are going to har- 
monize your s'atemert as regards the “ Mississippi bath- 
ing the magnificent cypress forests with its turbid waters 
150,000 years ago, ete.,” with the teachings of the Bible, 
which seem to indicate that the world was created not 
more than 6,009 years ago? 

Ans. When the teachings of the Bible seem to contra- 
dict the demonstrated facts of science, we are compelled 
to infer that the Bible has been misunderstood on the par- 
ticular point or points involved. It was once supposed 
that the motion of the earth in its orbit around the sun 
was contrary to the Scriptures; but it moves, neverthe- 
less, and nobody now doubts it, or believes that the Bible 
teaches the contrary doctrine. It is equally certain— 
proved to be so by geology—that the earth is many times 
6,000 years old, and the fact is equally in harmony with 
the Bible rightly understood. 

8. Do you believe that man is warned of good or evil by 
dreams ? : 

Ans. We believe he is, sometimes. 


Hazen Eyss.—A. F. I wish to know what 
color hazel eyes are. Can you describe that color so that 
I can tell bazel when I see it? I never met any one that 
could tell me. 

Ans, It is difficult to describe a shade of color so as to 
give a distinct idea of it; hazel, however, is light brown— 
the color of a hazel nut. With a specimen of that nut 
before you, you will find no difficulty in distinguishing a 
hazel eye. 















Srammertmnc.—W.A.J. We have no confidence 
in the advertisers who charge $30 for “traps” to sell 
‘which cost only a few shi lings tomake. You had bet er 
gaye your money and seek other means to overcome toe 
“habit? We are now preparing for publication in the 
PurENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL a complete statement of the 
‘cause and cure” of the malady on physiological prin- 
ciples. We regard all mechanical appliances to the cure 
of stammering as of no use, and we will prove the cor- 
rectness of this statement. 


PHoONOGRAPHY AND Dictronartus.—C.R.C. To 
learn phonography you want “Graham’s Hand-Book of 
Phonography,” price, $1 40. 

The price of ‘* Websier’s Unabridged Dictionary” is $7 50. 
Some prefer “‘ Worcester’s,” but either will do very well. 

Hanns.—D. D. What is the sign of a soft 
sweaty hand, and what the reverse? The reason why I 
ask these questions is as follows: 

There are two young ladies that Lam acquainted with, 
both farmer girls—the one has a very soft moist hand, 
the other has a hard, dry, crusty hard and coes no more 
work han the former, and it has always been so since 
they were very young girls; they are now twenty and 
twenty-four years old. 

Ans. See ovr article on The Tland in April number. 
The different qualities you mention indicate difference of 
temperament. 

Rep Jacxrt.—J. D. 8. We will endeavor to 
give some account of Red Jacket, with a portrait, in a 
future number. 


Tus Sovt.—W. P. M. Is the soul material or 
immaterial? Some in this part of the world think it is 
only refined electricity. 


Ans. See article on this subject in May number, and 
also the forthcoming article on “Immortality Psycho- 
logically Proved.” 

Cress, Cueckers, Lancuace —C. L. 1. With 
good Causali-y, what is it that precludes the possibility of 


playing a. good game of either chess or checkers? Is it 
because Continu.ty is too large or too small? 


Ans. It requires something besides Causality to play a 
game of chess or checkers. It wants Form, Locality, 
Order, Number, and Constructiveness. In planning chess 
or checkers, one has to think of. several moves and re- 
member how tbe men are located—their form and position 
and their combinations. This labor, Causality alone can 
not perform. 


2. With small Language is it possible for one to write 
with eq sal ease and facility as if Language were large? 


Ans. No. Men who have Language above medium 
may be able to command words as fast as they can write 
them down. Dickens has excellent Language, and his 
writings are remarkable for copiousness of expression. 
Men both talk and write better for having large Language, 
if they have sense enough not to let the mill run empty. 


Trururutness.—J. H. P. We have said nothing 
about Truthfulness being indicated by the corners of the 
mouth. Jfirt)fulness or Cheerfulness is there shown by 
a turning up of the corners of the lip. If one corner of 
the mouth turn up and the other down, there is probably 
something equally contradictory or out of harmony in the 
character, though the deformity may be merely physical. 


With a likeness before us we could judge better, Read 
the “ Mirror of the Mind,” 
a 
Topacco.—A correspondent writes: ‘ The 


first half of my life I was a slave to tobacco, my father 
having taught me to use it while sitting on his knee, before 
I can remember. 

“ At twenty-eight years of age I was considered a can- 
didate tor an early grave. 

“ After several years of puny efforts, I finally abandoned 
the stimulation from the deadly narcotic altogether, and in 
three months my weight was inoreased thirty-eight pounds. 
Since which time but few have thought me of consumptive 
habits. 

“T would almost as soon learn one of my children to 
daily use a little whisky or brandy, as a little tobacco. 
Indeed, I can call to mind but two men who were ever 
drunkards, but started on their course of intemperance by 
Jirst stimulating with tobacco, and one of them it served 
as an emetic so completely that he could not acquire the 
habit of using the weed. J. WwW.” 


General Items. 


Lapy Puysictans.—The Woman’s College, New 
York Infirmary, and the Hygienic Instituto are all fairly 
under way, each doing its appointed work, healing the 
sick, and educating ladies to practice the healing art. 
The first term of the Woman’s College was said to have 
been successful and satisfactory, quite a large number of 
lady students attending. The Infirmary has been em- 
powered by the State Legislature to confer the degree of 
M.D. on graduates, while the Hygienic Institute keeps up 
its classes summer end winter, affording equal facilities to 
both sexes. Some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen have 
graduated from this college. 


One of the lady physicians of the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, Dr. Franees A. Cook, graduate 
of the Female Medical College of Penneylvania, has opened 
an office at 614 Hudson Street, New York. Miss Cook 
will continue her connection with the Misses Blackwe'l 
of the Iefirmary, dividing her time between indoor and 
outdoor practice, 

So far as we know, all the thoroughly competent prac- 
t'tioners of these schools are fully employed, and meeting 
with good success, 3 

Banr-Room ‘‘ Parenoroaists !’’—J. U. T. writ- 
ing frora Massachusetts says: 

A great drawback to the advance of Phrenology is a 
certain class of pretenders who wander about from village 
to village and s+t up in bar-reoms, where they inform the 
public that they will se!l you a bottle of some infernal 
compound or a box ef soup and examine your head fora 
shilling. Of course a crowd of loafers assemble, and it 
soon becomes known that a phrenologist (?) is at such a 
place; people shake their heads and even often smile 
when the science is mentioned. A gentleman who became 
a subseriber this month told me this was his resson for 
not noticing the subject before, Please to warn the public 
against such impostors, 


[We have had occasion frequently to caution the public 
against such low charlatans as our corsespondent men- 
tions; but we can only reach the readers of the JourNAL, 
and they are not the persons who most need the warning. 
We trust that our subscribers everywhere will constitute 
themselves a “Committee of Vigilance” to guard our 
noble science against all such degrading influences. ] 


Aatent Office Department, 
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The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress, 





** Moprrn Mrracrss.’’—If the electric telegraph 
seems to be a miracle; if the photographic processes of 
sun painting be the same, so is the modern Sewing 
Machine. The screw-making machine evinces the in- 
genuity of man; the card-making machine was a wonder 
in its time; the cotton¢gin revolutionized a great interest, 
and so did the ax-making machinery, by which an “axa 
minute” was turned out every day. 

Then there are the mowers and the reapers, which 
sweep great fields of sweet grass and golden grain by 
horse-power ; the locomotive traversing valley and plain 
at the rate of a mile a minute! All these are the emana- 
tions of man’s inventive and constructive powers. 

With these remarks we introduce the reader to the fol- 
lowing poem—is it not poetical?—from a writer in the 
Providence Journal, who ‘sings praises” to a sewing 
machine after this fashion : ; 


Puok—“T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,” 


We have a “ Grover & Baker” up at our house, Itisa 
wonderful machine, difficu't to comprehend—unless a man 
had taste for finer mechanies—and strange in its motions 
from its very irregularity It stands in our front chamber, 
in the northeast corner, beuween two windows. The 
earliest beams of the rea gild the black walnut casket 
which incloses it, and the red shadows of the sunset linger 
among its steel axles and cunning contrivances. It stands 
where all its clock-work and ever curious springs are open 
to the daylight, and yet we have studied it long without 
being able to understand more than these two facts—ihat 
it does our tamily sewing, and saves us much in ou) house- 
hold economy. But we have no skill in mechanics. We 
could hardly construct a cheese-press without a plan and 
a working-drawing. And this machine, which seems £0 
strange to us, may be plain and simple to a man who 
deals with steam-engines, We only see that here is a 
wheel, a4 there is a pulley, and bere again are things 
that go up and down, and shoot across, and bob around 
generally, and there again is a shirt, or pillow-case, or 
what. not skillfully compacted and put together in every 
seam and gusset, and deftly made as by fingers expert in 
needle-work, We look at results—and in the light of re- 
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sults-we have sat and contemplated our “ Grover & 
Baker”’ Content to admire thé faculty, wé leave to 
sharper wits the contrivance and the philosophy. 

Pleasaut to the eye is our * Grover & Baker.” Its sur- 
roundings are of biack walnut—gorgeous wood—carved in 
handsowe devices—with grooves and panels, and #n orna- 
mented cover like the topmost story of » bureau. Pleasant 
to the eye, for its angles ure not too sharp, and its curves 
and motions axe full of grace, bending and swaying in the 
line of beau'y. Gently turns the great wheel, beating in 
its revolutions like a stout heart—rousing up the smaller 
mentbers—the springs and the pinions, the cams and the 
ratchets—and sending its strong impulse like the leap of 
the blood in the veins, up into the polished steel-arm, 
which seems to grow ruddy with the insunct of life, brush- 
ing in its work even as the arm of an industrious hand- 
maiden, 

Pleasant to the ear is our ‘Grover & Baker.” We hear 
its musical hum at noon as we draw near our peaceful 
threshold, and we think of the hum of bees and the sing- 
ing of birds, and all the sounds of the voluptuous summer. 
Let the winter frown, and the east wind blow, a warm 
breeze from the south floats into our dream—there is a 
gurgling brook in the gutter—a smell of pine trecs comes 
from the garden over the way—in our parlor window a 
royal hyacinth is waving its porple plume—in the sky 
are white clouds and whistling bobolinks, and everywhere 
it is June in its prime and beauty. Magical “Grover & 
Baker,” singing madrigals that erange the seasons in the 
tainkling of an eye. transforming icicles into blossoms— 
filling the air with odors, penciling the gray shadow with 
fresh sunshine, and softening the howl of the gale to the 
whisper of a zepbyr. \ 

Pleasant to the mind is our “ Grover & Baker.” It sug- 
cests contemplations and economical calculations which 
are a delight to the head of a family, and its statistics com- 
bining the achievements of mind over matter, and of 
sterl wires over mortal sinews, are full of that saving 
health so neirly related to that virtue which once from 
funeral meats did furnish forut. the marriage tables of 
royal Gertrude, “thrift, thrift, Horatio!’ Pleasant to the 
mind, too, as it excites its curiosity and fills it with ad- 
miration of a new triumph of hnman genius. Tell vs not 
of McCormick’s reaper; what is it to our little sewing- 
machine? Tell us not of the Pryamids; bere is a little 
wouder of art which, in its curious skill. overtops pyramid 
and spbinx, Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopaira’s Needle, 
Karnak and Luxor, and all the monuments of ancient 
Thebes, 1 . 


“ Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


And what more shall we say of our “ Grover & Baker”— 
oruament of the dwelling, sweet singer in the hours of 
labor, the housewife’s solace, brilliant achievement of 
mechanical genius, wonder of haotan art? It sews and 
stitches; it quilts and tucks; it fells and binds; it runs up 
the regular seam and slopes down the eccentric gusset, 
and performs all those mystical evolutions which once 
belonged to traditionary Mary Annes—the shadowy seam- 
stress of the past. And yet the story is but part told. That 
delicate needle, controlled by curious mechanism, is an 
artis?s pencil, working in lights and shades with various 
cunving. Beneath the magic of its touch, the soberest 
fabric is changed to broidered tissues, the sipper blooms 
into roses and polyanthuses, waistcoats turn to flwering 
vines, and the maiden’s kerchief—sheer and shudowy— 
becomes, like Othello’s fatal gift to Desdemona, a charmed 
web of unimagined beauty. To speak plainly, our 
“@rover & Baker” embroiders as well as sews, gives 
something to beauty as well as to use, and combines with 
tbe practical facts of economy the estheti¢s of higher 

race, 
¥ Reader, are you the head of a family? you may, if you 
please, possess yourself of one of these magieal machines. 
‘When we purchased our “Grover & Baker” we bougbt 
no exclusive right. Itis vended in the city at a busy de- 
pository near by that broad avenue known by the name 
of Dorrance. It is sold as merchandise in ube market, 
and you may buy it with paper money, and use it, and 
contemplate it, as we have done, drawing morals from it, 
and philosophical reflections. You may bestow it as a 
token of affection on wife or daugbter; or if you are an 
unmarried man, on some fair friend, who, like Byron’s 
Maid of Athens, insists upon your heart; and the gift will 
be one of pleasant memories. We w'll not say, in hack- 
neyed phrase, no family should be without it, for it souuds 
mercenary 3 but we may certify and aver, from an experi- 
ence now three months old, that it ent«rs the domestic 
precincts as an angel of peace, diffusiug over piano, and 
hearth-rug, anil the noon-day table an atmosphere most 
comfortable and balmy. It scatters by its presence those 
shadows of multiplying labors which at times settles down 
over the best regulated households. Clouds of upfiniched 
garments, both inner and outer, and spectral mists of un- 
sewed calico and muslin dissolve before it into satisfactory 
rainbows and golden glimpses of ease, and, like Prospero’s 
unsubstantial visions, 


‘“ Leave not a rack behind.” 


There are no vapors about our “Grover & Baker.” 
Serene, yet earnest in purpose it goes into the battle of 
life clad in an armor of iron and steel; it grapples with 
the stern necessities and stout facts of every day; it top- 
ples over old monuments of hard work; it cheers up 
jainting hearts like a tonic, and invigorates weary arms 
like an elixir; it deals with a flanoel shirt as a trifle, and 
with a hooped farthingale as a matter of small moment; it 
is full of sweet and swift surprises, and, 1f need be, it wil 


“ Put a girdle around about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


[See last page for other Patent Office items. ] 
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Ardbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 
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0 YOU WANT A GOOD MAGAZINE? 
If so, subscribe to the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


which is praised by literary journals in 
America and Europe as the best American 
Magazine ever published. It is thoroughly 
natioual in tone, and its literary character is 
the highest possible. Zhe best American 
writers cmiribute regularly. 

Terma $8 a year, postage paid by the pub- 
lishers. Liveral reduction to clubs. A 
specimen copy sent onreceipt of troenty-jive 
cents. Address 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
185 Washington Street, Bosion, Mass. 


EIGUBOR JACKWOOD. 
A New Edition Ready. 
By the author of 
“CUDJO’S CAVE.” 








Neighbor Jackwood has been pronounced 
by literary persons of good judgment the 
best American novel ever written, ard the 
reputation of the author gained from this 
Wwork:is MAKING IMMENSE SALES for 


CUDJO’S CAVE 
in all parts of our country and in England. 
Both Books Uniform. Price $1 50 each. 


Sold by a'l principal booksellers, and gent 
by mail by the publishers. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put fo us daily; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the phreno- 
logical organs, with such illustrations and 
definitions as to make the study simple and 
plain without the aid of a teacher. The 
eost for this “Sruprent’s Ser,” which em- 
braces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

















TANDARD AMERICAN BILLIARD 
TABLES. At 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 63, 65, 67, and 69 CROSBY STREET, 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard 
Tabl+s, Balle, Cues, and everything con- 
nected with Billiards, than in any otber 
estab'ishment in the world. The best ma- 
terials are exclu-ively used, nnd the work- 
manship is of the most skillful character. 
Purchasers can rely on getting perfect and 
reliable goods at this establishment. 
Phelan’s celebrated Combination Cushions 
are manufaetured and for sale ouly by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


who guarantee all Cushions and Tables sold 
by them. 


GBANe OPENING OF SPRING 
WH CARPETS, at 


HIRAM ANDERSONY’S, 99 Bowery, N. Y,, 


Disulayed in ten spacious ealesrooms. Ele- 
gant new styles of Eoglish Royal Velvet 
and Brussels Carpetings; also, Imperial 
Three-ply and Double Ingrain Carpets, 
Rugs, Muts, Mattings, Druggets four yards 
wide, Window Shades, Table and Piano 
Covers, Floor Oil Cloths from three to} 
twenty-four feet wide, at reaso:-able prices, 
All goods guarantced. One price. Look 








or , 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 99 Bowery, N. Y. 
Sign of the Large Golden Eagle. 
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Fee $5. 
be addressed to R. T. TRALL & Co. 
dressed R. T. TRALL. 





‘INSTI- 
Street, 


YDROPATHIC 
TUTE, 15 Laight 
New York. rs 
Principal Physician, 
R. T. TRALL, MD. 


Assistant Physicians, 


H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
; MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D. 


Proprietors. 
R. T. TRALL & Co. 


This Hygienic Institution con- 
tinues as heretofore uuder the 
immediate supervision of Dr. 
Trall. 

Terms for Board and Treat- 
ment $9, or upward, per week, 
according to Rooms. Entrance 





Boarders are received at #6 per week, or upward. A/‘l Business letters should 
Those designed for Dr. Trall alone should be at 
tf. 





RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Paciiie Street, Brooktyn, L. I. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 
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UMAN SKELETONS ; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CuArtTs, MAN- 
IKINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furmshed by FOW- 
LEB & WELLS, 3:9 Broadway, New York. 


P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, |- 


Magnetic Machines, ete., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


R. §. B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 
way. Price $14. Orders received by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 








‘YOLVUUDINATY 





WITH FILTER AND WATER COOLER, 
Maintains the pre-eminence. 
LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manufacturers, 

494 Broadway, N. Y. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION, 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly Tun Water-Curn JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Dewelopment, and the Laws of Life. 


In it 

THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
public a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the masses. 








| American News Company, No. 121 Nassau 





THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 
HAVE IT. 

Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as sre of vital interest to all, and enuble 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of society, 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE Ir, 

From no other Joursal can so- much 
valuable information be derived relating to 
healh and the treatment of disease. Re- 
ports are furnisbed for its pages of interest- 
mg cases of medication and treatment, 
which are of themselves of incalculable 
value to every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of mrerest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health and dis- 
ease. 

A new volume commenced January ist, 
1864. Subseriptions can bevin at any time. 
BS me back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 

ied. , 

TERMS: $i 5) per year in advance; 
four copies, $5 3 ten or more copies, $1 each. 
Hach single sibseriber for 1864 is entiled to 
a steel engraving of Dr. TRALL. 
pies R. T. TRALL & CO., 


t No. 15 Laight St., New York, 





HE NEW NATION, A POLITICAL, 
MILITARY, AND LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


THE NEW NATION gives its attention 
to all topics of National interest, Civil and 
Military ; aiming at the formation of public 
opinion upon all important questions, rather 
than to be its echo. 


The distinetive features and policy of 
Ture New NatTIon are: 


I—Full Discussion of the Nature of the 
Changes which are required in the 
Organic Law. 

If.—Universal Liberty, without Distinction 
of Race. : : 

III.—The Maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine on this Continent. 

IVY.—The Complete Reorganization of the 
Military System of the Country. 

V.—Foreign Correspondence from Distin- 
guished Statesmen of the Different 
Nations. : 

Vi.—Reviews of Leading Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Religious Publications. 

VII.—Dramatie, Musical, and Art Criticism. 

VILI.—Financial and Commercial Reviews 
and Reports. 


THE NEW NATION is independent of 
all Political Parties. It impartially and 
rigorously criticises all measures with refer- 
ence to their actual bearing upon the wel- 
fare of humanity, and all men with reference 
to their intrinsic worth. 

THE NEW NATION is published every 
Saturday, each number containing sixteen 
pases It is sold by all Newsdealers at 

even Cents per copy. The price by mail 
is $3 per annum, in advance. Two copies 
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AGLE GAS STOVE WORKS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING AND HEATING 
STOVES 
(S. T. MoDoveati’s Patents) 
Will Boil, Broil, Roast, Bake, Toast, and 
Heat Smoothing Irons. 
NO DIRT, NO DUST, NO SMOKE, NO 
SMELL. 


CHEAPER THAN COAL OR WOOD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE OATALOGUE. 


I also marufacture 
COAL OIL STOVES FOR COOKING 
AND HEATING. 
Burns Common Kerosene Oil, and does the 
Cooking for a Family for 


ONE CENT PER HOUR. 
H. D. BLAKE, Sole Manufacturer, 
474 Broadway, New York. 


IANOFORTE MUSIO BY THE BEST 
COMPOSERS. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Print- 
ed from the Jatest German edition 
in two volumes, with a Portrait. 
Prise, complete 
MOZART’S SONATAS, in one vol.. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITH- 


5-T 





$12 00 
6 00 





OUT WORDS...... ene sie ieleitiere 8 50 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITH- 

OUT WORDS. 4hds............ 400 
THALBERG’S L’ART DUCHANT. 4 60 
BACH’S FORT Y-EIGHT FUGUES. 

Dvolsx Gaahi shes.g toh de viagogo tees 3 50 
BACH’S FORTY-FIGHT FUGUES. 

Complete in 1 vol............ eer’ 6.00 
CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS AND 

WALTZES, witli: Portrait........ 4 00- 


The above are bound in cloth, and with 
the exception of the last, printed from en- 
graved plates on paper of ihe same size and 
quality of Sheet Music. Copies will be sent 
by mail, post-pai!, on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
it Boston. 








Constitution or Man, 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
By George Combe. Over three hundred 
thousand copies of this great work have 
been sold, and the demand still continues, 
This is the only authorized American edi- 
tion. Price $1 50. Fow.Ler anp WELLS. 





HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
WhatIt Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 8, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price ten cents. 





for $5. Each additional copy, $2. 


Advertisements of a suitable character 
are inserted at ten cents a line. * 
Newsdealers are supplied through the 


Street. 
(= All communications should be ad- 


dressed to 
° THE NEW NATION, 
No. 271 Broadway, corner Chambers Street. 


The American Advertising and Purchas- 
ing Agency receive subscriptions for the 
above. Bus. Dep., BE. Atvorb. Corresp. 
Dep., FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


LAX AND HEMP CULTURE.—Just 

published, the 6th edition of ‘A Manual 
of Flax Culture and Manufacture, embracing 
full directions for Preparing the Ground, 
Sowing, Harvesting, etc., etc. Also, an 
Essay by a Western man, on Hemp and 
Fiax in the West; Modes of Oultare, Prepa- 
ration for Market, etc., with Botanical De- 
scriptions and Ilnst-ations.” 

This work, first published last season, is 
in bandsome style, pamphlet form. Price 
only 25 cents—for which a copy will be sent 
to any point reached by the United States or 
Canada mails. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Three-ply Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T, McLAUGHLIN, AGENT. 


\R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRI- 

J CAL DEPOT, 545 Broadway. 

The best Electro Medical Apparatus sup- 
plied at the cheapest rate, 
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READ-MAKING.-—IT HAS BEEN A 
great siudy with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat— 
able, easy to masticate, and easily msde. 
The different recipes have been given 
through the Hydropathic Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Miilion, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, etc., and again in the March number of 
the Herald of Hea'th. The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
sitions. We copy tbe recipe: “Stir 1o- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” 

‘Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 
essential requisite—the size of the pans in 
whtich itis baked. If they ar larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, and filled eventy 
full, if the batter is of the rigbt consistency, 
and the oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and be almost as ght and porous assponge 
cake.” 

We used separate pans for some time, but 
found tnem very inconvenient. We have 
them now formed and wired together as 
represeuted in the cut above, and find them 
a very great improvement. 

To snpply the continued demand for them 
by almost every person who eats the bread, 
we have had heavy iron moulds cast to 
form them, and can supply them at the rate 
of $1 per dozen squares. Address, 

R. T, TRALL & CO., N. Y. 
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REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES, 


_——— 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 404 BROADWAY. 


Tuts mschine is constructed on entirely 
new principles of mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hay- 
ing been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following ure the princips! objections 
urged against Sewing Machines: 

1, Exevssive fatigue to the operator. 

2. Liability to get out of order, 

8: Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repairing. 

4, Incapacity to sew every description of 
material. 

5. Disagrecable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular 


_ action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 


which wii x2ither rip nor ravel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
ing on every descrption of maternal, from 
Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest 
to the finest number. 

Having neitner Qum nor Cog Wheel, and 
the lea-t possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 
CHINE! 

It requires fifty per cent. less power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
stesdily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its sueng:h and worderful simplicity of 
consiruction render it almost impossible to 

et out of order, and is guarunteed by the 

ompany lo give entire satisfaction, 

We respecifully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call and examine this Unrivaled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
fol:cil the patronage of + 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SH:iRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 


Religious and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 


No. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, Guage, Braider, and Corder, com- 


Plete hd . Senn. Je3 Gos slartils ~ ahteelertetate sists #50 
No. 2. Small Manufacturiog, with Exten- 
sion Gablexk tive Anal ances As. eet $65 
No. 3. Large Manufacturing, with Exten- 
BION TADS ora coil -abeistetomcse dle GERAD ES $75 
No. 8. Large Manufuscturing, for Leather, 
with Rolhiug Foot and Oil Cup.......... $85 


One-half hour's instruction is sufficient 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire satisfaction | 

Agents Wantep for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico. Cen- 
tral and Sonth America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given, 

Terms, invariably Casn on delivery. 

T, J, MoARTAUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 





ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 

For the use of Merchents, Drugzists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, New 
York. Circular sent free. Specimen sheets 
of Type, Cuts, etc., six cents, 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


AWARDED 

{8 pr THE STATE FAIRSOF i 
NEW YORK. . 
VERMONT.s 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 
~ VOWA. 
\NDIANAS 
KENTUCKY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CELEBRATED 
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SEWING. MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


- NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA, 

OHIO, KENTUCKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and Count; Fair held in 1863. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 


THE 


Neyer fxil to satis*y those who 
agive them a thorouzh trial, and 
4 wherever introduced are rapidly su- 
Ai perseding all others. 

Gos aes ies rey meee 1200 fren with a 
straight needle and shuttle, making 
Shuttl the Lock Sritcn, which is alike on 
both sides, and fir economy, durability, elasticity, and beauty 1s the on'y stitch worthy 
ofuse. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewiug than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “thing of hfe,” the needle 
throwing «ut its loop, and thea stunding stidZ until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st og. They are c»puble of 
running at very high speed, and being smootbly finished, and making jive stitches \o every 
revolution of the balance wheel, aspeed wnequwaled by any other shuttle machine in nse. 

For these reasons the “* Weep” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, POWER, 
DvuraBiLity, Lase 04 MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of ils operation. 


EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. « 


All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clo'hiers, Harness 
Makers, etg,, in the coun'ry, will receive prompt attention, 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 

AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 


P. O,—Box 2,041, Address 506 Broapway, New York. 





Foxsoro’, Mass., Janwary Tth, 1862. 
Gents: I have run the Weep Sewing Macnine for cight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machines in the market, I have made it my study for some yeurs to aseertain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and length of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Warp the best Sewing Machine I know of. UH. L, Swxer. 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE ChEAP, 


AT 


NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 











ale GVW ah 1s Tac A. VES TES Eye Nee YO) et aE. 
D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
—OUTSIDE. - — INSIDE.- an 

Height. Width. Depth. Height. With. ice. 

Nov fl ict eee aes Anne's 2 «is 20 20 17 11 

INO. (27 Sem ceatn SAUDE ea sainii (oie 22.. 

NO. S.¢ beaaepete BO alee ola.» oi « 24 

IN O54. cioteretatajeins bee ede 28 

Nor Secsqeeccis BA etka (ist: BL 

NOs: Gsrenremerestere BO over lajeies.« 81 








AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO., 
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EW MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 
FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautitui aud touching Song, in B Flat 
When old friends were here, 
In days that are flown, 
How fond were the hands 
Which oft clasped my own! 
The pathways of life . 
Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
And voices were near 
With tones warm and true. 
ee eae ALL TEB WORLD TO 
.’—This is a sweet, flowin elody, i 
E Flat. : asi a 
The above are the last two songs of the 
late Stephen C. Foster, Price 25 eents 
cach, mailed free. ; 
HORACE WATERS, 








Purenotogy Proven, I1- 
LUSTRATED, anp Appiizp. We regard 
this work as not only the most important of 
any which has before been written on the 
science, but as indispensably necessary to 
the student who wishes to acquire a thor- 
ough Ag of Phyenological Science. 
Price $1 40. OWLERYAND WELLS. 





HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





15 Laight Street, New York, keep 
constantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 
Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 


or parched corn or rusk, 





“MIRROR OF THE MIND,” Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness, 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 38-cent stamp to 
Fow1er and WELLS, 
No. 859 Broadway, New York, 


Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
Tur Craig Microscorr. 


This is the best and chesap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse, It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agricnltural Fair, It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,100 
times, and 1s so simple thata 
child can use it, It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with 
six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 onjects, $5. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE. 
HOW TO WRITE, 
HOW TO TALK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Book ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 


This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, aud the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-nard. Address 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 
ums, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Musical Ins'ruments at wholesale 
and retail. Second-havd Pianos and Melo- 
deons at great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons to let, and rent alowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the 
same. Pianos tusved and repaired. Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
tf. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES 

















= =a 
HESE Horses are exciting the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 


and laughing eyes for their children. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise, 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
G.ll and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York. 





\HE NEW YORK MONTHLY, Karte 
‘I J. Boyp Editor and Publisher, is a racy 
and hand-ome paper, atone dollar a year, 





in advance. Subseribe for it. 
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OORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER.— | 


The 2d quarier of Vo!. XV. of this valu- 
able and immensely popular Agricrltural, 
Horticultural, Literary aud Family Weekly 
commences April 2—a good time to sub- 
scribe. The Rurat is known and admired 
jn ail sections (outside of Rebeldom) from 
Maine to Minnesota and Canaia to Cali- 
forn a. It comprises over a dozen dis'inct 
depariments, including Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Sheep Husbandry, Domestic Econ- 
omy, Literature, News, cte., ete., and em- 
ploys the best talent. Among its Editors 
and Contributors are Ton. H. §. Randall, 
author of “The Practical Shepherd,” etc., 
who conducts the department devoted to 
Sheep Husbandry, and P. Barry, Esq., 
au hor of ‘Tne Fruit Garden,” and former 
editor of The Horticuliwrist, who ably treats 
upon Horticultural affairs. Indeed, as the 
NV. #. Farmer said years ago), Tun Kuran 
is like a honey-comb, having sweets in 
every cll. Taste and see. Terms, only $2 
a year—Jess to clobs. Two specimen num- 
bers sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents. 
Address  D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


TIMELY BOOK! 
A USEFUL BOOK! 
HUNT'S GAZETTEER 
Of the Border and Southern States. 
A hand book for the use of soldiers, and 





reference book for everybody, with full | 


authentic descriptions of all the cities, towns, 
villages, mountains, rivers, etc. All the 
railroad and turnpike routes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, ete., with a fine Jarge steel plate map. 
272 pages. Price 5) cents; in cloth binding, 
75 cents; in leather, with tuck for pocket 
use, $1. 

Trom the American Literary Gazette.— 
A valuable aid to the better understanding 
of she movements of our armies in the South. 

From the Philadelphia Sunday Dise 

patch.—This little book is a portable vade 
mecum, Which will be of vast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. It contains a great 
amount of topographical and statistical in- 
formation, with routes of roads, railroac 
maps, ete, As a book of reference it will 
be of daily use during the present year. 

From the Washington Chronicle.—One 
of the best hand bocks we have ever pe- 
rused. No officer or soldier of the army 
sheuld omit procuring a copy. 

From the Pittshurg Gazette. — This vo- 
lume in a traveler’s pocket or valise, or in a 
soldier’s knapsack, during the approaching 
campaign in the Southern States, wou'd 
prove ilself a very welcome and agreeable 
companion. . 


Bold by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


sutlers. 
JOHN P. HUNT, Publisher, — 
59 Fifth Street, Masonic Hall. 


GENERAL AGENTS. | 


New York—American News Co.* 121 
Nassau Street. 

Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches - 
nut Street. 

Baltimore—Henry Taylor & Co., Sun 
Iron Building. 

St. Louis—Jos, Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
Street. 





‘(\FFICE FOR PATENTS, 389 BROAD- 


way, N. Y. The undersigned have 

‘an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. \ 
_ A Jong practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by anv house 
in America.’ 
- /Mhe business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases 

“Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How’s 
personal attention. Address, FowLer AND 
Wetts, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


4 IN FARMS OF 
40,80 & iGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $i2 per acre. 


THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIK ALONG 


THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 
For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 


For all Purposes of Agriculture. 

The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 


_workingman the means of independence. 


Illinois. 

Extending 3880 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. The seed- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the State, produce the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Illinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union, 


Grain and Stock Raising. 


Tn the list of corn and wheat producing States, Iinois stands 
pre-eminently first Its advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here. For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Illinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 








Hemp, Flax and Tebacco. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good quality as any 
grown in Europe ‘Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
a considerable extent, in the southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the beet is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a large scale have been made during the 
past season. ‘he cultivation of sorghnm is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years [Illinois 


~ will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 


tation. 
ruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fynit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
aready sale. 

Coal and Minerals. 

The immense coal deposits of Ilinvis are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, léad, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the source of great wealth. ss 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
Theadvantayes to a man of smali means, settling in Ilinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schoois, can hardly be over-estimated_ 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
the balance in one, two, and three years. A deduction of twemty per cemt, is made to those who purchase for cash. Nover 


before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on iong credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six, 


and seven years, 





INTEREST. PRINCIPAL 

Cash payment,....--.+-- als aietetsiots paecaco"tnbe $24.00 
Paymentin one year,... 24.00 

“ two years,.. x 

three se 

us four i. $100.00 

- tive 100.00 

£ RC ae 100.00 

as geven sees : . 190.00 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 





INTEREST, PRINCIPAL, 
Oashi payment). \.< << <a-n1- saie'aas 05% «sent $16.20 $90.00 
Payment in one year,. - 10.80 90.00 
WY two years,.. 5.00 90.00 
vad three {9 2c... steee eee . 90.00 


The same farm may be purchased for $320 in cash. 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, will bo furnished on application in 


person or by letter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Srmam vs. WaTeR PowER.—Mr. WELLS? 
I often hear it said that steam-power is cheaper 
than water-power, and that in many places 
East—even where water-power is abundant it 
is being superseded by steam. Now, can this 
be possible? There are only a few places in 
the West where water-power can be obtained 
in abundance; and here, at the foot of the 
Desmoines Rapids, of the Mississippi, is one of 
them. The whole river, a mile or more in 
width, runs through a limestone channel, fall- 
ing some twenty-five feet in twelve miles, which, 
of course makes an immense water-power, 
which may be secured by wing dams, at vari- 
ous points along the shore. I believe there is 
a company about being formed to try and use 
this power here, but if steam is cheaper, some 
of us wish to know it. Kroxux, Iowa. 

Ans. It depends altogether on circumstances $ 
where water is abundant itis cheaper than 
steam. Bu: where there is a scarcity of water, 
and where only-a partial supply can be obtain- 
ed, and where fuel is cheap, then steam may be 
cheaper. 





PurenotocicaL JournaLt. — We have 
received the March number of the Amrrican 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED, an invaluable monthly, pulished by 
Fowler and Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 
We know that many persons are prejudiced 
against Phrenology, and against the publica- 
tions of Fowler and Wells. Some people haye 
in some way imbibed the strange notion that 
they lead to infidelity—whereas the perusal of a 
single number would suffice to convince any 
reasonable man that the Journat teaches the 
highest degree of moral and religious duty. 
It is valuable in every-department. of life, and 
more especially because it teaches man what 
heis. “Know then thyself. All wisdom centers 
there.” Not only the “proper,” but the most — | 
wonderful “study of mankind is man”—and 
that book or paper which teaches him how 
“mysteriously and wonderfully” he is made, 
necessarily teaches the comprehensiveness and 





















































benevolence of Deity. 









































JouRNAL without becoming purer and better; 




































































and even if he persists in retaining his prejudice 






























































against Phrenology, he learns valuable lessons 













































































in life, relating to subjects upon which our peo- 































































































BRISTOL’S PATENT DISH WASHER. 





THE DISH WASHBR. 





Tus is an invention for the household, and is useful in 
the smallest family and in the largest hote]. This machine 
will have charms for our lady readers, who, we are happy 
to know, sre zealous in the cause of science, and “ up” to 
all the newest improvements; for the most delicate china, 
at one time in danger from the clumsy handling of care- 
less servants, can, by the aid of this machine, be thoroughly 
cleansed without wetting a finger. Ivory-handled knives, 
the terror of housekeepers when intrusted to “ Bridget,” 
need not become yellow or loose in the handles, as they 
may be cleansed in this machine perfectly without wetting 
the ivory. Tae inventors, Messrs, Alex. M. and d, I. D. 
Bristol, of Detroit, Mich., say: 

_ The Dish Washer accomplishes the washing of dishes 
in a safe, pleasant. and agreeable manner, saving a great 
d-al of di-agreeabie and “ detested” labor. The degree 
of heat necessary to be given, to water t» dissolve grease 
upon a plate, the hacds can not bear, and # deh can not be 
cleaned without using very hot water. When water not 
hot enough is used (as is usually the ease), the grease is 
not dissolved, being spread over tue dish with a * dish 
cloth.” Such dishes, after washing, especially plates, can 
be flager marked. In using a Dish Washer there are No 
BUENING OF HAND3 IN HOT WATER, no cnanging of dresses, 
and no“ greary dish clo bs.” The dishes come from the 
machine perfectly clean, because perfectly hot water can 
be used, and they are washed mueh better than can be 
possibly done by band. They are then wiped upon a 

arge clean cloth, and are really clean. Knives can ba 
sharpened very easily upon the machine, and scoured 
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with very little labor. The Jamp chimneys need not be 
smoky or dirty—in fact, the Dish Washer is a peace maker 
and should be in every family that could afford to have it. 
It is a peaceful, quiet domes‘ic, doing its work without 
grumbling, never breaking any dishes, and never “ falling 
out with the lady of the house.” It is almost ineredible 
that the Dish. Washer, a little machine t vo feet square, 
should really do, in so short a time, and in so perf-et a 
minner. all that is is designed to perform ; yet such is the 
simple fact. 

Cun avything be saved by using a Dish Washer? aAfter 
washing dishes, the effect of “dish water? upon some 
ladies’ hands renders them “red, rough, and chapped,” 
and uofit for sewing, etc., thereby losing time, which 
otherwise might be suved and profitably employed. The 
Dish Washer saves time and Labor in the operations of 
washing dishes, cleaning lamp chimneys, scouring and 
sharpening knives, etc. ‘* Woman’s work is never done,” 
and “time saved is money earned ” AJl adm't that the 
article is one of the greatest convenience, and convenience 
is economy. Tbe Dish Washer saves dishes end lamp 
chimneys from being broken in the operation of cleansing. 
It saves bath brick, time, expense, trouble, labor, saving 
the expense of dish rags.” It saves ivory-handled knives, 
and in some families the expense of a “ domestic.” 


When ladiex “ have company to tea,” they have no need . 


to exclaim after their meal, “ Now. if it was not for these 
dishes!” The “lady of the hoase,” removiny the sugar 
bowl, ete., puls the Dish Washer upon the table, and what 
was before greatly ** detested,” now becomes almost a 
pleasure. 


We trust that the labors of our ingenious and enterpris- 
ing frighds in behalf of womankind will be richly re- 
warded. The ladies should see to it that they have a fair 
showing. They will sell State and County rights. Ad- 
dress, Alex. M. and Jno. I. D. Bristol, Detroit, Mich. 


ay 





ple are shamefully and fatally ignorant. Send 
$2 00 to the above address, and learn what every 
man ought to know.— Washington (Pa,) Eu- 
aminer, 


- 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” ~ 
New Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Skin, Hands, Feet, Walk, 
Talk, and all Signs of Character given in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


8. R. Wetts, Editor, which contains everything new and — | 
useful in regard to the Screncre or Man, PnysicaLt, MEn- 
TAL, and Spiritual, in the departments of 


N 


ANTHROPOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, ~ 
ETHNOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


including our social, intellectual, and religious nature, 
the right education and training of children, and the 
better regulation of ourselves and communities, 
PORN AITS, with biographical sketches, of distin- 
guished men; illustrations of the different races; the tem- 
peraments; “ signs of character,” as revealed through the 
organization, will be given in each number. : 
THE SOOL, in its relations to this life and the life _ 
to come, and the elevation of maw to the position his | 
Creator intended him to fill, are subjects on which our ~ 
sciences throw a flood of light, and our readers shall 
have the benefit of their best teachings. a? 
OTHER INTERESTS, such as new inventions. 
agriculture, commerce, mech:nism, science, art, and 
literature, will receive attention. We feel it a duty to 
participate in, and co-operate with, all the great move- 
ments for the ‘emancipation of man” from error, igno- 
rance, sin, want, intemperance, and spiritual darkness. 
Our work embraces all mankind, and add interests. ‘ 
A NEW VOLUME, the 40th, commences July, |} 
1864, published monthly, at $2 00a year. Single numbers, 
20 cents, Please address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 





No man can read the.’ | 


